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What About Your 
Employees Who Will 
Not Be Able to Answer 
it TOMORROW . 
OR THE NEXT DAY? 








The Library of 
Congress 


Accidents, sickness, trips to the hospital, death in 
the family . . . these are among the sure-to-happen Seriat Recerd 
emergencies that help to cause absenteeism that D4 
hurts production. | NOV 24 1944 
ls there anything that you as an Employer can do OF -oeeoberbais — you ne —_ a plan ; 
° can our Empioyees mee 
to help shorten such periods of absence? ek aadreanalan aie. 
More and more business and industrial plants from “9 
coast to coast—many of them among the nation's 
leaders—are finding that a Provident HUMAN 
SECURITY Plan does exactly that, by bringing HUMAN SECURITY 
swift financial aid in emergencies to help workers Death in family 


get the best of medical care and attention. Loss of time due to Sickness or 
Accident 
Hospitalization or operation when 


Employers may elect their choice of HUMAN 1 
° necessear 
SECURITY plans operated in one of three ways: Aiding deiiiieliite in aaa 
employee 
@ Employers meet entire cost Maternity benefits 


@ Employers pay a part of cost = EMERGENCY INCOME ————__— 


Y Mae Piequds oun lo peek PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2 Since 1887 TENNESSEE 














@ Now bringing HUMAN SECURITY to more than ONE MILLION workers and their dependents « 


























Remember 


when your business 
had a cash problem ? 


MAINTAIN FOR THE FUTURE YOUR PRESENT 
CONSERVATIVE CASH POSITION. IT WILL BENEFIT 
YOUR THINKING AS WELL AS YOUR STATEMENT. 


You will think differently, better, more soundly, concerning your Com- 
pany’s future policies and plans if you know that your present cash 
position can be maintained . . . Someday your needs for cash for ex- 
pansion in your business may be larger than you now visualize. Or 
competitive conditions could change to make your sales problems 
temporarily difficult ... Our clients call our facilities the best and 
most economical kind of Cash-Reserve protection they know of. Much 
valuable experience from within our organization is available to you. 


. . . May we consult with you about your present or future plans? 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE ... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 
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Properly Made Draper Bobbins 
Complete the Story 


Sure Fire Feeler Action 
With Minimum Waste 


or NOVEMBER, 1944 
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A Bunch Properly Made by Draper Bunch Builder 
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Even Yarn Packages 


Stimpson Clutch and 
With Properly Placed Bunch 


Patent Bobbin Bushing 
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NEE-DEEP in snow, this soldier 
stands lonely guard, his face well 
protected from the cutting, icy blasts of 
winter by a textile mask. This is still an- 
other of the thousands of ways textiles 
help keep our men in fighting trim. 


Because of the constant demands of our 
armed forces, textile mills must keep pro- 
ducing a steady flow of goods. And te 
assure uninterrupted service from mill 
equipment, maintenance-minded opera- 
tors today depend more than ever before 
on Texaco lubricants. 


Texaco Stazon assures efficient lubrica- 
tion with minimum spoilage of yarn or 
fabric due to oil stain. It stays on fast- 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * 


moving cranks, etc., withstanding load 
shocks without splattering, creeping, drip- 
ping. Its high stability prevents excessive 
formatien of non-lubricating deposits in 
bearings or enclosed housings. 


For loom cams, use Texaco 919 Lubri- 
cant-S, 


Texaco lubricants have proved so effec- 
tive in service that they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 


Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service 
is available to you through more than 
2300 Texace distributing points in the 48 
States. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mentio 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 

* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
* More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. : 

* More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries—for NOVEMBER, 1944 
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for heavy-duty service 


OW comes the greatest step-up in belt 
N efficiency since the introduction of the 
spectacular Compass Cord belt in 1929 — the 
new Goodyear Compass Steel Cable Belt. 


Built on the same patented principle that made 
the Compass world-famous for handling indus- 
try’s heaviest loads, this new belt is sinewed 
with endless multiple-strand steel cables —in 
place of cotton cables or cord — embedded in 
highest quality synthetic rubber and enclosed 
in a heavy-duty fabric envelope. 


This construction gives far greater power 
capacity than has ever been obtainable in 
transmission belting heretofore. The new 
Steel Cable Compass has many times greater 
strength than the heaviest duty Compass Cord 
belt. It will handle far heavier loads, with- 
stand much higher tensions, making possible 


more compact drives, with 


f 


oe 


: BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 
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+" 


smaller belts and pulleys. — 


Beyond this it is the first truly stretchless belt 
—a belt that remains constant in length, free 
from shrink in storage. Once fitted to a drive, 
you should seldom, if ever, have to touch the 
take-up. It is more flexible than any fabric- 
bodied belt and has a far longer life-expectancy. 


Remember, only Goodyear has years of expe- 
rience in building Compass-type belts. With 
this Goodyear combines the knowledge gained 
in developing the first successful steel cable 
conveyor and V belts — a priceless knowledge 
that insures tested quality. 


If you have a difficult heavy-duty drive—a band- 
wheel power, compressor, generator or other 
belt-killer—get full data about this revolutionary 
new Goodyear development from the G.T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. Or write Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


Compasse—T. M,. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ 
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( Wy “Specified COMPASS STEEL CABLE TRANSMISSION BELT 
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ANOTHER GREAT ADUANCE | 
WW BEL PERFORMANCE!) 


—the new COMPASS STEEL CABLE transmission belt 
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Se pulpwood timberlands now tote! 
over 275,000 acres, and our own reforestation projects 

assure an adequate supply of raw materials for the 

continuous operation of Gaylord Mills. 

These giant stands of timber will eventually become 
Gaylord containers — made even finer in the future 
because of unusual wartime packaging developments 
and improvements. , 

From forest to finished product, Gaylord controls | 
quality all the way through — from timber to mill to | 
the container that exactly meets your individual require- 
ments. It will pay you to consult our nearest office now 
on your postwar packaging requirements. 


Rea bisiisls pdcrcscssapaalalhabia asadsiacisins. <i ea 
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TON TO FINI IRR GR innate rc 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ... FOLDING CARTONS ... KRAFT 
GROCERY BAGS and SACKS . . . KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York e Chicago ¢ San Francisco « Atlanta e New Orleans ¢« Jersey 
City e Seattle ¢ Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles ¢ Oakland 
Minneapolis ¢ Dallas ¢ Jacksonville ¢ Columbus ¢ Fort Worth e Tampa 
Detroit « Cincinnati « Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City ¢ Greenville 
Portland « St. Louis e San Antonio e Memphis ¢ Kansas City « Milwaukee 





MOnt WH BONDS 
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D Day was thrilling. Our V Days will be delirious. But . 
O DAY will be the real day for the service man. O Day 
is the day on which he will be mustered out of service. 


To be ready to put that man back on his job when he 
= comes home will require advance planning. You will have 
ie plenty of last minute planning to do but your packaging 

| problems can be solved right now. 


Let us bring your packaging up to date. Packaging has 
made great strides since the war started. The new ma- 
terials and techniques developed during the war may 
revolutionize your packaging set-up. Old Dominion’s en- 
gineering and creative staffs are already working on new 
packages for many of our clients.. Let Old Dominion 
make a survey of your packaging needs now, so that our 
recommendations will be ready for you by O Day. 





(in Pe Pet adit Sic 
OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN CITIES 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 
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It doesn’t take this 





Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip” — fastest mounting and 
demounting sheave on the market — is removed from shaft in 
just 3 easy steps...saving you time, trouble, money. 




















bushing collar. A handy wrench holes. As screws are turned, they 
— supplied with each sheave — is become levers . . . automatically 
the only tool needed to remove Allis- breaking tight grip of tapered split bush- 
Chalmers’ new ““Magic-Grip” frommotor ing on sheave and shaft. Entire unit is 
or machine shaft quickly and easily. then ready for removal, 


] Remove three capscrews from Ws Insert two capscrews in tapped 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope A\\\\ . 


“MAGIC-GRIP” 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Remove sheave from shaft. 
Requires no mallet, no prying, no 
bulging muscles. You just slide 
the sheave off... smoothly, quickly. I 


costs nothing extra! Send for B6310. 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A 1758 
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.-.-to attain the greatest economy in | 


maintenance and operating costs. 


Saco-!Lowell-ize 


ae 
The chart ities ‘based on a specific case, illustrates the 
improvement in production and operating economy which was 
achieved after Saco-Lowell-izing. This is not an unusual case, but 
is typical of the improved operating conditions which follow 


Saco-Lowell-ization. 


Today, the examination of existing installations for the purpose 
of discovering a better utilization of floor space and equipment 
is a current responsibility of management. Many progressive mills 
are looking ahead right now and preparing plans for a Saco- 
Lowell-ization program, to be started immediately when war 


production is over. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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ee aA new tool of 


The electronic tube may easily prove to 
be one of your most useful tools when 





vou are confronted with reconversion 
headaches. Electronic tubes have proved 


@~=C incredible speed 






that they save money in innumerable op- 


7 
an d versa ¢ ! i i f y eee erations by increased speed and accuracy. 


Take the textile industry for example. On 






warpers and winding reels a constant linear 


Lo apis Peeegea’ a rs “haa ae See ae eS 





speed is required. Electronic tubes main- 





tain a constant tension and at any given 





setting. Electronic tubes are also instru- 





mental in close regulation over wide speed 





ranges on starch mangles, padders and 





sanforizers. 





But—the use of electronic tubes is not 
confined to the manufacture of textiles. 


- 


Ree ure: 





For electronic devices you now have in 
service, or for new equipment you are 
planning, always specify and insist on 





Westinghouse Electronic Tubes— 





the tubes of assured uniformity 





and dependable performance. 





oe > 
Sa 
a 
a 


QUICK LOCAL SERVICE 
ON INDUSTRIAL 

> ELECTRONIC TUBES 
Looking ahead to continued development of 
electronic equipment in industry, postwar, 
we now have a plan to make Westinghouse 
} Electronic Tubes quickly and easily avail- 
able. Stocks of the most widelv used tubes 
are now available through Westinghouse 
Electronic Tube Distributors and Westing- 


house District Warehouses. As rapidly as S 
possible additional types will be added to 
local stocks to make a complete line of 


Quality Controlled Westinghouse Electronic 
Tubes available to everyone. PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ually Cotiteolld Clectronic lube 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS Joha Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday 2:30 EWT.,N.B.C. % Ted Malone * Monday, Wednesday, Friday—10:15 EWT—Blue Network. 
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--.-to attain the greatest economy in | 


maintenance and operating costs. 


Saco-howell-ize 


The chart below, ‘based on a specific case, illustrates the 
improvement in production and operating economy which was 
achieved after Saco-Lowell-izing. This is not an unusual case, but 


is typical of the improved operating conditions which follow 


Saco-Lowell-ization. 


Today, the examination of existing installations for the purpose 
of discovering a better utilization of floor space and equipment 
is a current responsibility of management. Many progressive mills 
are looking ahead right now and preparing plans for a Saco- 
Lowell-ization program, to be started immediately when war 


production is over. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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The electronic tube may easily prove to 
be one of your most useful tools when 





incredible speed 


vou are confronted with reconversion 
headaches. Electronic tubes have proved 






that they save money in innumerable op- 
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Take the textile industry for example. On 
warpers and winding reels a constant linear 





speed is required. Electronic tubes main- 





tain a constant tension and at any given 





setting. Electronic tubes are also instru- 





mental in close regulation over wide speed 





ranges on starch mangles, padders and 





sanforizers. 





But—the use of electronic tubes is not 
confined to the manufacture of textiles. 


- 





For electronic devices you now have in 


service, or for new equipment you are 





planning, always specify and insist on 





Westinghouse Electronic Tubes— 





the tubes of assured uniformity 





and dependable performance. 











“An Pon ee 
- “ Se? 
. ae 
Ra 


QUICK LOCAL SERVICE 
ON INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONIC TUBES 


Looking ahead to continued development of 
electronic equipment in industry, postwar, 
we now have a plan to make Westinghouse 
Electronic Tubes quickly and easily avail- 
able. Stocks of the most widelv used tubes 
are now available through Westinghouse 
Electronic Tube Distributors and Westing- 


house District Warehouses. As rapidly as al 
possible additional types will be added to 
local stocks to make a complete line of 


Quality Controlled Westinghouse Electronic 
Tubes available to everyone. PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday 2:30 EWT.,N.B.C. *% Ted Malone * Monday, Wednesday, Friday—10:15 EWT—Blue Network. 
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PUT ANY ROLE 
COVERING MATERIAL 
70 THESE TESTS 


... you'll find Spinna superior in... 


rere ne 


Rub the material against a smooth surface, pressing 
down slant-wise. If it glides along smoothly, that’s 
bad. But Spinna Calf will move jerkily, for its high 
friction surface will hold it back. This test shows that 
Spinna will do a better drafting job... and will carry 
waste well back onto the clearer. 








i) Lay a length of yarn on a table and press a roll on 
top of it, rolling back and forth under moderate 


pressure. Then look quickly at the cot. If there is a groove 
left in the covering, that’s bad. But the triple resiliency 
of Spinna Calf allows it to take an ordinary hard end and 
recover its original smooth surface without delay. 





3) Take a roll off the frame and place it against a 


straight edge. If the traversing action of the yarn 
has caused the covering to spread out toward the edges, 
that’s bad. But a Spinna cot will hold its shape longer 
because the triple-resilient leather springs right back 
after the yarn has forced it to one side. 


* * * 


For freedom from the troubles that may interfere with spinning frame 





efficiency and yarn quality .. . and for the longer life that Spinna Calf's 
strong-wearing surface promises . . . tell your roll coverer: *‘Spinna Calf’’. 





ROLL COVERING 


ls tyole Resilient 
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CALFSKIN ABSORBS MOISTURE 
One reason why 





ee dee anne: Ba id 











“4 AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
ee NETWORK OF TOUGH, 
SPRINGY FIBRES 








Po MORRIE oC 





Moisture, oil or any gummy deposits are quickly ‘‘soaked up 
by a leather apron. In addition, Lawrence Calfskin Apron Leath- 
ers are impregnated with a special hygroscopic ingredient which 
increases absorption. 





Thus, moisture which if remaining on the surface might inter- 
fere with drafting, is drawn inside the leather, not only helping 
to lubricate the fibres but also to increase conductivity. Static 
troubles are less on frames equipped with Lawregce Calfskin, 
because more of the static is removed from the yarn, improving 
the drafting and eliminating the nuisance of ‘‘crazy"’ yarn. 





Lawrence Calfskin Apron Leather, chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned, is first choice, more often, among various apron types. 


= JOO Walk com covery Chat  aaputente 00: al Begin tospecify LawrenceCalfskins in your aprons and note how 

counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- SEE nal 
ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to much better the yarn runs. You'll also benefit from the fact that 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then they are furnished open-end for quick replacement, even in bot- 

Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — is tom positions, without having to tear down the frame or mix 


your best choice. 


up apron types. 














LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 
1st Choice for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S$. C,. 
Selling Agents 


Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, Rel. . . . New England 
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R DRYER 


ILE DRYING NEED 
PROCTOR IMPACT DRYER 


For speedily, correctly and economically drying 
cotton or wool raw stock, cotton linters, rayon 
staple and similar stocks, this is an exceptionally 
efficient machine. Intermittent impingement of 
air agitates the stock as it moves through the 
dryer, thereby assuring uniform drying all 
through the bed of stock on the conveyor. 


PROCTOR AUTOMATIC 
YARN DRYER 


One of the latest dryers developed for the 
handling of skein yarns, this machine assures 
uniform results with great savings in time, space 
and labor. Air-circulation is directed down 
through all skeins. Travelling skein protector 
permits maximum loading of poles and keeps 
air from shunting past bare ends of poles. 


PROCTOR AUTOMATIC 
LOOP DRYER 


Developed for the careful drying of dyed or 
finished piece goods, toweling, spun rayons, 
silk fabrics and other materials where final 
appearance is important, this machine embodies 
the latest mechanical refinements to assure a 
top quality drying job every time. With certain 
modifications this dryer can be adapted to 
curing certain textiles. 


PROCTOR HIGH SPEED 
TENTER DRYER 


For all goods which must be held to width during 
the drying operation, this machine represents 
the most modern design. Air circulation through 
the material plus accurate control of all drying 
factors not only improves quality of finished 
material but speeds drying. Rugged construc- 
tion keeps.maintenance costs to a minimum. 








Four Proctor Dryers, for textiles in four different 
stages of development, are shown. This is merely 
indicative of the wide range of equipment 
manufactured by Proctor & Schwartz for the 
textile industry. If the drying of textiles in any 
stage of development is your problem... it will 
pay you to consult Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. today. 
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L.H. GILMER COMPANY 


Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa 


The Oldest b 228. of 


Rubber Fabric Belt Specialists 
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A VIEW OF THE PAST 


aes Leet 


The first World War gave a mighty impetus to the young rayon 





industry. World War II sees rayon repay that debt many times over. 
When the Army and Navy called for certain split-hair specifications, 

rayon met them with yarn for tire cord, yarns for parachutes and a 
hundred and one other war essentials. At the same time rayon has 

kept up the flow of civilian fabrics so necessary to morale on the home front. 
In this phenomenal wartime performance, we catch a glimpse of 

rayon’s future. A great industry, geared to expand and improve in 

the fields of fashion, transportation, housewares, industrial uses; 

prepared to strike out in whatever new directions will lead quickest 


to our goal—the more abundant life for the greatest number of people. 


TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION 


Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 


2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


30 YEARS OF RAYON POINTS THE WAY 














BLACK LINE RED LINE 
i U.S. per capita Retail value Domestic 
production of Rayon Rayon Shipments 
BE aisip tients 0.004 Ibs. 1910 .......... $6,009,000 





, ee 1920 0.094 Ibs. 1920 ... $343,319,000 
ei ms 1.037 Ibs. 1930 .. $1,220,104,000 
\\ a 3.571 Ibs. 1940 .. $2,124,186,000 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WII 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


BOBBIN CLIPS No. 90 WINDING 
MACHINE 


A very large majority of filling bobbins 
can be wound on solid cop holders, rather 
than piano wire springs. This is done by 
using the Bobbin Clip which grips the butt 
end of the bobbin, holding it firmly on the 
Cop Holder. 

Two standard types of Bobbin Clips are 
available: 


REGULAR UNIVERSAL TYPE 
(A and B in Fig. 1) 


This type is characterized by narrow 
prongs, made of special tempered steel 
springs, which grasp the bobbin securely, 
yet release it readily so that the bobbin is 
easily doffed. This reduces the hazard of 
skinned knuckles on the operator’s fingers. 

The Universal Type Clip is attached di- 
rectly to the end of the Driving Spindle 
(not the Cop Holder) by means of two set 
screws, and is readily adjustable back and 
forth on the Spindle. 

When necessary, a collar up to in 
thickness can be placed over the Cop Holder 
and adjacent to the end of the Spindle so 
that the butt of the bobbin will be properly 
positioned in the Bobbin Clip. Maximum 
winding area is thus obtained because no 
room is taken up on the Cop Holder for the 
Clin. 

If a bunch is desired, it can be located at 
the extreme butt end of the winding space, 
thereby increasing the amount of yarn on 
the bobbin. 

The Regular Universal Clip may be used 


] oii 
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with Northrup automatic loom bobbins or 
cone base bobbins. There are several sizes 
to fit the various bobbin butts. For small 
diameter bobbins or quills, a special collar 
is furnished, which allows the Clip to be 
placed directly on the Cop Holder — B in 
Fig. 1. 


MURDOCK TYPE 
(C and D in Fig. 1) 


This type fits directly onto the Cop 
Holder. Its gripping action is accomplished 
by the three broad steel fingers which are 
contracted by an endless coiled wire spring. 
Doffing is very easy. 

It is necessary to locate the Murdock 
Clip in a definite position on the Cop 
Holder, predetermined by the point on the 
bobbin at which winding is to start. Thus 
some room is taken up on the Cop Holder 
which cannot be used for winding yarn; 
this may necessitate the use of longer Tra- 
verse Bars, Starting Levers, etc. 

It is used for the Northrup three-ring 
bobbin as well as for worsted bobbins. A 
smaller size (D in Fig. 1) is used for paper 
cops with a metal ferrule on butt. 

Ordinary paper cops require a Cop Holder 
with springs and a locating collar, and no 
clip is available. 





Because there are thousands of kinds of 
bobbins, it follows that there are almost as 
many cop holders. The particular type of 
bobbin must therefore be fitted to its com- 
plementary cop holder. We are always glad 
to recommend the particular cop holder and 
clip to be used with any bobbin. We urge 
mills to ask us to do so. 








Fig. 1 Above: Universal Type Bobbin Clips. Below: Murdock Type Clips 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
23.4.3 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
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PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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AVOIDING SOFT NOSES ON 
FILLING BOBBINS 


Over a period of years we have observed 
that — on the No. 90 machine, it is difficult 
to eliminate soft noses when the outside 
diameter of the yarn mass is more than 
double the diameter of the bobbin barrel. 





CORRECT 


OVERSIZE 


Fig. 2. Full bobbin diameter should not 
be greater than twice empty barrel 
diameter. 


It is important to appreciate that there is 
a definite relation between the diameter of 
the bobbin barrel and the full bobbin which 
is noticeable in winding results. 

Since the diameter, and hence the circum- 
ference of the bobbin, vary substantially 
as the yarn is being wound down the slope 
on the nose of the bobbin, the yarn speed is 
constantly changing. 

Usually an overhead compensator or an 
overend reverse tension lever is employed 
to take care of this variance in winding 
speed and tension. When the Disc-Quill ten- 
sion is used, there is no such compensation, 
but the applied tension is sufficient to pre- 
vent trouble due to slackening of the yarn. 

However, in order to produce good firm 
bobbins, it is dangerous to permit the out- 
side diameter to exceed a two-to-one ratio 
with the empty barrel diameter. This is par- 
ticularly important when winding yarns 
such as nylon, which have a tendency toward 
a crushing action when being wound. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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| NOPCO 2272-C WETS OUT FAST! 
el = 
7 Recent tests, made under actual mill conditions, 2. CONSISTENT ABILITY in keeping Production UNI- 
h || Show that Norco 2272-C is one of the best per- fio gg Fast and Product Quality UNIFORMLY 
> forming wetting agents within its price range. 
S| 3. It’s a really good wetting out penetrant for pad 
a COMPARE NOpPCO 2272-C with any wetting and pigment dyeing. 
is |} agent you now use — or have ever used — for: 4. STABLE in caustic solutions of 314 to 4%. WHartT’s | 
nm |) 1. SPEED in WETTING OUT and RE-WETTING at low con- MORE — It’s inexpensive — 15/c per pound. | 
: centrations and wide temperature range. Espe- 5. ALL OTHER ADVANTAGES expected of a high grade 
“a cially good for use in sanforizing. Wetting Agent. 
a, 
a 
1. 
: Make this test at our expense. Send for free sample for actual 
“4 plant test. Compare it with one you are using. We believe you'll 
. agree that in NOPCO 2272-C we’ve developed the best wetting 
| agent — dollar for dollar. 
Boston « Cedartown,Ga) HARRISON,N.J. Chicago «+ Richmond, Cal. 
s 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mentio 
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The famous Tuffer foundation, with wires in 
position, is built to withstand several times the 
strain it will ever encounter in the card room. 


Tuffer foundation is made of cloths especially 
constructed to Tuffer specifications. Four layers 
of these strongly woven fabrics are laminated 
together with special oilproof glue. This makes 
it strong, stretch-resistant, and yet pliable 
enough to go on the cylinders easily, and flex- 
ible enough to absorb the constant hammering 
of the stock being carded. Once set, Tuffer 
stays set because the flat, accurately formed, 





TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards ® Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flat Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickesins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


crowns of the wires allow it to be drawn more snugly to the cylinder. 
You can’t do better than to standardize on Tuffer products for your 


card room. 


VESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


ae. a — 
maciar Ags | 
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econversion 


The continuous operating schedules of the past four 
years have left their marks on all types of machinery 
and equipment. There never has been a period in 
industrial history when the load was so great... the 
results so big. Yet most manufacturers believe that 
reconversion will bring an even greater activity. 





How is your equipment going to stand up under this 
new flood of work? 


One of the first things to check is the bearings. Smart 
operators will replace all worn bearings before they 
actually fail. This will prevent a costly delay later on. 


When replacement is necessary, specify Johnson 
Bronze. The line is complete . . . UNIVERSAL Bronze 
Bars in over 350 sizes; General Purpose Bearings in over 
850 sizes; Electric Motor Bearings in more than 250 a 
Check your requirements NOW with our catal 

Then call in your local Johnson Distributor. Let 

help you keep your plant operating at top sinmnee. 


JOHNSON ee COMPANY 


530 S. MILL STREET . ° NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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@In the operation of a finishing 
range, two things are exceedingl 
important: the speed of the clo 
through the range; and the tension 
of the cloth at each stage of the 
range, to prevent undue stretch or 
shrinkage. 

In the two ranges shown here, 
one with Mangle and five stacks of 
cans, and the other with Mangle 
and six stacks, a No. 5 Class E (4:1 
aes ratio) REEVES Variable Speed 

ransmission is the master control, 
regulating cloth speed in the range 
to the right. A No. 6 Class E (4:1 
speed ratio) regulates cloth speed 
in range to the left. 


Other sizes of REEVEs Transmis- 
sions, each different and carefully 
selected for horse power and speed 
ratio, drive the mangles, and accu- 
rately regulate cloth tension 
between the stacks of cans. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


REEVES 











beccurate 


Variable 








3 Reeves Transmissions 


REGULATE SPEED AND TENSION 
IN TWO FINISHING RANGES «x «x « 





Thus it is not only possible to 
regulate the speed for various 
weights of cloth, but also to permit 
shrinking or stretching of goods to 
meet exact requirements. 


The speed and tension may be 
changed at any one place along the 
range, without changing the rela- 
tionship or tension of cloth between 
any of the other stacks of cans. 
When once pre-set for any desired 
shrinkage or stretch, this setting is 
maintained accurately regardless of 
speed changes made through the 
master control for higher or lower 
cloth speed. 


Ease and accuracy of adjustability, 
and proven dependability for this 
and many other applications, have 
made REEVES the predominate speed 
control method of the textile in- 
dustry. For additional data, write 
for 128-page Catalog TG-435. 


e COLUMBUS, INDIANA 











sion for infinite speed ad- 
justability over wide range. 


stant speed motor to a var- 
iable speed drive. 























Speed Control 
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IN PENN SALT 
CAUSTIC SODA CARS 


Special 8000 gallon tank cars speed Penn Salt Caustic Soda 
safely to its destination. These insulated units have protective 
lining, are equipped with special draining plates, caustic resist- 
ing valves and interior connections. They are your guarantee of 
fluid Caustic Soda in any weather, contamination-free because 
the steam heating coils do not contact the caustic. 


Furthermore they empty rapidly and safely. No loss of time, no 
loss of effort, no loss of Caustic Soda. 


Available as 50% and 72-73% solution in liquid form in tank 
cars. In 750 Ib. drums in solid form. In 125 and 400 lb. drums 
in flake form. Consult our technical staff, without obligation, 
for aid in handling problems. For further information: about 
Penn Salt Caustic Soda, write us. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


rh ARey Ye a hada 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
PENN SALT SUPPLIES 


Caustic Soda 
Sodium Hypochlorite 
Sulphuric Acid 
Carbon Bisulphide 


Hydrogen Peroxide 
Soda Ash 


Hydrochloric Acid 
Ammonium Persulphate 
Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia 


e 


New York « Chicago « 5t. Louis ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Cincinnati « Minneapolis « Wyandotte *« Tacoma 
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“Ho were wr seoart WEAPONS | 
But They'll Win Production Battles For You| 





And there are plenty of production battles yet to be won - - - - for still-needed 








war materials and, later, in the highly competitive field of peace-time textiles. Even 


though you have new machinery “on order” - - - - (chances are your competitors 





have also) - - - - it’s no time to ease up on maintenance. 
Textile machinery, like new cars, is not going to flood the market on V-day. The | 


manufacturers of textile machinery, having diverted a large part of their facilities to 





the production of war materials, are faced with a substantial reconversion problem, | 
and it’s going to take time to gear up for peace just as it did for war. 

This is why you can lose your production battle even after V-day by neglecting | 
now to keep your old equipment in its best possible condition. 

(1) Lubricate - - - - with the proper lubricant and on a definite schedule. 

(2) Check your settings and adjustments frequently. 


ors 


(3) Check your speeds. Get the most out of your machines. Don’t let either belt 
slippage or excessive speed rob you of production. 


Maintenance is vital - - - - to Victory - - - - and to Peace. | 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 





WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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LET’S TALK PLAINLY...TOGETHER 





That’s How Worthington Engineers 
Make Better Compressors Serve 


You Better and Longer 


“Plain Talks on Air and Gas Compressors’* — a 
series of articles by Worthington engineers — will 
give you an idea of how thoroughly we are pre- 
pared to discuss with you the technical problems 
relating to your plant's present or future investment 
in compressors. 


Volumetric efficiency . . . compression efficiency 
. .. mechanical efficiency . . . altitude and booster 
compressors .. . lubrication . . . multi-step controls 
... Moisture separation... N-value and _ prop- 


erties of various gases . . . are among the subjects 
discussed in these practical, factual engineering 
handbooks, illustrated by installation photos, 
machine cross-sections and charted data. 


Worthington “Firsts” 
Advance Compressor Design 

‘Plain Talks’’ also illustrate the straight-for- 
ward engineering approach that has consistently 
advanced Worthington compressor design for more 
than 40 years. 

For instance, consider the HB (motor-driven) 
and HS (steam-driven) single-cylinder, single-stage 


compressors shown above. 20 years ago, Worthing- 
ton was first to use anti-friction roller bearings in 
horizontal compressors of this type... first also 
with Feather Valves*, lightest, tightest, quietest, 
most efficient valves ever designed for air or gas 
compression. 


Automatic Operation 

Operation is automatic. Just oil a Worthington 
Compressor and start it... you'll get automatic 
Operation, requiring a minimum of attention. 

To get this kind of long, trouble-free Compressor 
service, call in a Worthington engineer to discuss 
your compressor needs. Write for ‘‘Plain Talks’’. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Publications Department, Harrison, N. J. 
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DIAMOND Westcanized 
rIBRE ROVING CANS 


They Founded the Prestige of 
Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware 


Diamond Fibre Seamless Roving Cans enjoy very wide use. Scores of mills 
have found them uniformly satisfactory—here are some reasons why: 


1. Scientifically designed to eliminate top 
sway. 


A Heavy metal bottoms, permanently held in 
place by rust-resistant plated metal ring. 


3. Three types of top rims — all guarantee 
smooth entrance and exit of material. 


4. Inside finished with shellac, then sanded 
smooth, then water-resistant lacquered. Will not 
readily crack, chip or soften. 


9. Outside of can is painted, then water-resist- 
ant varnished. 


6. Tough Diamond Fibre insures long life. 


Standard size seamless cans, 36 in. high, 10, 12 and 14- 
in. diameters, are carried in stock. Send for catalog 
HW-11, for descriptions and illustrations of all types of 
Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. 


DETAIL OF TOP CONSTRUCTION 





ROLLED 
FIBRE TOP 


Made by roll- 
. ing fibre over 
itself 2% 


times. 

















CORRECTLY DESIGNED 





\\\ 


Rim is 16-gauge 'S HEAVY 
cold rolled steel, WIRE RING TURNED 
rust-resistant FIBRE TOP 


plated. Riveted Turned over 
to fibre with —FIBRE BODY heavy metal 
smooth - headed reinforcing 
rivets. wire. 


METAL TOP yh _—— 
pei 














DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
Boxes + Barrels + Trucks + . ' 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 16> Gel She) | 
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In the Hosiery Mill the insul- 
ating value of PC Glass 
Blocks helps to maintain 
temperature and humidity 
levels, to prevent conden- 
sation in big, bright work 
rooms. They protect preci- 
sion machines and goods in 
process from destructive 
dust. They cut down dis- 
turbing noises. 


sa ke the most Se Aa 

~ PC Glass Blocks ma Translu- aad al 1 BI ocks 
pdt large openings. PC Glass 

t lighting ws an keep the aggre ylight even hig 

cent, but not he very © diffuse an amp t there is no g/4f ° 

secrets safe — ini : ed that remote ends 0 the ena at : 
of PC Glass Bloc idly and easily <l bother the man untry PC Glass 

hey also are so fap! of plants all over the co 4 to keep workers 

goauntenance er: supply the sort of lighting neede 


on their toes. 


In the 
of natura 
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with rotted, cracked 


ficient 
Many © to modern e 
windows has by PC Glass — 
conditio’ te » t _ supp yee & 
— inner pat 
eareriot openings Flat so Be are easily, 
ll working coe esting and air-condi- 


re- 
quickly ¢ ‘srenance costs are 


tioning systems are —* prsessron 
duced, resulting in ext? 


N administration buildings as well as 
| in manufacturing plants, PC Glass 
Blocks have replaced worn, warped, leaky 
sash and brought to owners and workers 
alike a new degree of satisfaction. 

When you plan to modernize your 
plant, our technical staff will be glad to : . oss 
consult with you, to show you how and “and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


ae Soke 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPAN* 
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where you will profit by installing PC PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Glass Blocks. Meanwhile, send in the con- GRANT BUILDING — PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


venient coupon and get your free copy of y  Pintaenli Cianht Ciepeeadion 
: ’ 2389-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
our book, which has helped many plant Gentlemen: 


i a. i Please send me the free illustrated book that tell 
managers to use PC Glass Blocks to the how PC Glass Blocks have been used usntanialliy’ tn 
best advantage. 


many industrial plants. 
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The important place that blended 
fabrics occupy 1 today’s market 


‘3 the result of genuine quality 


and consumer acceptances 


ARALAC .-- the perfect 
g fibre .- - 


protein blendin 


beauty, ‘hand , 


contributes 


warmth, resilience, dnd tex- 


ture to blended fabries. All of 


which spells quality and ac- 


counts for the wide consumer 


ARALAC fabrics con- 


acceptance 


tinue to enjoy! 


ARALAC, INC. 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


xT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CoRPORATION, represents but one of 


n is making toward 


gricultural resources. 


ARALAC, produced by a division of National Dairy PropuctTs 
‘onwide organizatio the more 
efficient utilization of America’s @ 


g 
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ARKANSAS CO. INC. 


ulelaltiaelastla-lacmelan laleltkiiaiel Mm Gel -sisllcel ktndelaitel'd-lam- (0mm A-lela- 


Newark, New Jersey 
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TOMORROW will reveal 
the plans you make today / 








Take a look into the future. Do you see yourself struggling to meet the stiff com- 
petitive situation of the post war world? Or are you laying the foundation now for 
smooth, efficient business operations? One of the important steps you should take 
immediately is the planning of your post war packaging. Competent APACO 
packaging engineers are ready now to help you plan containers and packages for 
your post war products. Your distributing. and marketing success of tomorrow 
may be revealed by the plans you make today. Start now! Let APACO study your 


potential needs and make suggestions for completing the job! 


ATLANTA PA ER COMPANY 


Established 1868 
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is the opinion of Brooke Cadwallader, 
creator of distinguished printed fabrics 
for America’s leading designers. Mr. 
Cadwallader has recently received an 
award for Distinguished Service in the 
Field of Fashion during the past year. 

“Color is everything in a printed 
fabric, said Mr. Cadwallader, “and a 
careful balance of color tones is of 
the utmost importance. 

Mr. Cadwallader does not gain his 
inspiration from specific seasonal 
themes, but from a wide variety of 
subjects. He gives importance to the 
simplest motifs by his sophisticated 
handling of color, characteristic of all 
his designs. Such unexpected combi- 
nations as American Beauty and orange 


Pink and blue, bigblight colors for spring, from the 
Brooke Cadwallader collection. Dyes for accurate reproduction 


of these shades may be found at Calco. 


COLORS BY 


AD 


(ALC 


C 


on a violet ground, brilliant tones of 
pink and lovely Chinese blues on nat- 
ural grounds are among the color ideas 
developed for spring. 

Interest in bright colors continues, 
and Mr. Cadwallader predicts a grad- 
ual swing toward pastels pointed up 
with strong color accents. 

Color trends are anticipated at 
Calco, where the Service Department 
will be pleased to have you consult 
them regarding dyestuffs for every 
textile need. 

CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Char- 
lotte, Providence. 
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OUR Exferwence WITH 


THESE AND OTHER SYNTHETICS 


CAN HELP YOU 





The yarns and fabrics made from these and other synthetic fibers \ 
will be used in increasingly greater amounts after the war. Saco- 
Lowell engineers can help you now in planning and developing 
the proper organization for the efficient processing of these fibers. 


Saco- Lowell has designed the spe- 


cialized equipment necessary to blend, prepare 
and spin many of these fibers in simple or 
complex combinations. Since the number 
of blends which can be made from these new 
fibers is almost unlimited, Saco-Lowell ma- 
chinery has been built with a flexibility which 


makes it possible to make good yarn from 


£3 mi Ot ~ my ‘o> Pa” ae 


Photomicrographs used thru courtesy of ‘l'extile Worid 
















ARALAC 


any of these synthetics. At present we can 
only tell you about the things we have been 
doing ...and urge you to make plans for 
tomorrow. If you are planning to enter 
this new and rapidly growing field, our engi- 
neers can be of great assistance to you now 
in helping you select the proper organization 


and equipment. 


Saco-Lowel Shope 


60 BATTERY ™MARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte 
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Greenvilie Atlanta 
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‘N many a weave room today you can 

look up and down a row of looms and 
see plenty of orange color — pickers, check 
straps, lug straps and other leather prod- 
ucts all colored alike — the distinctive 
orange which identifies Graton & Knight’s 
**Hairitan”’ leather. 
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“Hairitan”’ is an exclusive tannage for loom services You can depend upon uniformly high quality in 
— giving you the greater resiliency and longer life ‘*Hairitan”’ products because they have been tanned 
which you demand for those services. Improvements and finished under one roof, under one control of 
made during the early part of the war have convinced quality. Graton & Knight, making many types of 
' users that ‘‘Hairitan’’ — with its great resiliency and industrial leather goods, can select for ‘“Hairitan’”’ the 
| high tensile strength — is at least the equal of any most suitable hides... and through every stage of 
| “European-type”’ hair-on leather. manufacture, develops the qualities most desirable for 





| your loom leathers. 


. | 4. | é Make sure you are getting the 
. | se G : f 3 best results from every one of 
2 | your leather loom products. 


Send for valuable catalog on 












| One Quality Control from Hide to Loom Gé&K leather products for textile | 
mill uses. Also ask to receive, | 
PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life Saver” regularly, informative literature | 

hole on loom leathers. 


Address Graton & Knight 
Company, 327 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Mass. 


BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, cemented under pres- 
sure 


“TWO-FOLD” CHECK STRAPS straight or endless 

JACK & FLAT HARNESS STRAPS for heavy duty work 

ROUND HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock | 
““Hairitan”’ | | 

LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply folded, stitched; 2 or 3 ply, 
cemented 


LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS ... BUMPER OR SPINDLE §| 
STRAPS 1 or 2 ply 
All “Hairitan’”’ products are identified by orange color § 

on the flesh side. ; 





| Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 

lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers... 
“‘Research”’ rub roll aprons . . . G&K condenser tapes... S ;' ; Se eee 

Y 99 upplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry 

: moro comber and gill box aprons . . . “Research” leather ...look under Graton & Knight in “Belting” section of 

mg. Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 

— See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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What made you try Alkamine K50? 


We needed a faster, more thorough detergent 


.. one we could depend on for uniform results. 


Many mill owners have already discovered that 
Alkamine K50 does a faster, more thorough 
scouring job than ordinary solvents. This power- 
ful, new detergent was developed for the scour- 


ing and dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods. 


Alkamine K50 readily replaces soap in the 
soaping-off bath for vat dyes. Goods are clearer 
and cleaner in half the time ordinarily required. 


Production is quickly and easily increased. 


With Alkamine K50, dye penetration is speeded 
up. Dyeing results are more uniform and con- 
sistent because there are no lime soap deposits 


to cause streakiness. 





All the important properties of soap, sulphon- 
ated oils and sulphonated fatty alcohols are 
contained in Alkamine K50 plus (1) increased 
wetting ability, (2) stability to hard water, and 
(3) stability to lime salts, magnesium salts, iron, 


organic or mineral salts. 


Whether your problem concerns textile pro- 
cessing or hosiery finishing, we.can help you. 
Write us today and the advice of our tech- 
nically trained representatives is yours for 
the asking. We have a complete line of tex- 
tile finishes, dyeing agents, penetrants and 


softeners. 


ALKAMINE £50 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, 


Greensboro, N. C.: : Makers of a complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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Slashers at West Point Mfg. Company, 
West Point, Ga., are controlled by The 
Brown Moist-o-graph System. 








4 


HOW WET or DRY 
IS YOUR WARP? 


Guessing moisture content is costly—baked or dry 
warps mean poor weaving, chafing, and excessive fly. 
Over-wet warps mean mildew and rust stains. 


Where warps are running too dry or too wet, the 


Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH eliminates guesswork. It con- 
trols slasher speed to insure a uniformly level warp to 
meet your particular weave room requirements. 


It measures, records and controls the exact moisture 
content, thereby giving you a better weaving warp 
which will increase weave room production. 


Further, by maintaining the correct moisture content, 
the Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Controller permits lower 


humidity in the weave room. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH maintains the correct 
slasher speed, and makes a continuous and permanent 
chart record of moisture content within one-half of 


one percent. Ranges for cotton are 4% to 12°% and Wille The Brown Instrument Company, @ divt- 
for rayon 1% to 20%. sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


Users of Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH control systems have Company, 4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 
44, Pennsylvania. Offices in all principal 


. o 

increased slasher speeds as much as 40%, and have si A i, i i 
noticeably increased weave room production. You can Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex, Eng- 
do likewise! land—Nybrokajen 7, Stockholm, Sweden. 


BROWN MOIST-O:'GRAPH 





lo Measure and  Contro/ 's to  keonomize 
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YOU CAN'T COOK 
SIZE SITTING OUT 
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: a TAYLOR TIME-SCHEDULE 
CONTROLLER Does iT _ 


























ROBABLY the boss weaver 

just didn’t believe the new 
Taylor Fulscope Time-Schedule 
Controller would do all we claim 
it will. But he found out that 
once the ideal cooking schedule 
is determined, it can reproduce 
each succeeding batch exactly the 
same, and improve the warps he 
gets. This precise control system 
prevents overcooking and over- 
boiling. All you do is load the kettle and push 
the button. The Time-Schedule Controller does 
the rest! 





Its dual-case construction permits easy accessi- 
bility to both control mechanism and cam and 
trip mechanisms. The addition of Interrupter 
Timer permits extreme flexibility of rise, hold or 


BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY! 


fall periods in time schedule with same cam. 
Available also in double-duty form for control 
of two related temperatures, pressures, or flows. 


Your Taylor Field Engineer can give you the 
full story. More than that, he can analyze your 
particular conditions and help you to set up 
exactly the schedule you need for best results. 
Write Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. Instruments for in- 
dicating, recording, and controlling temperature, 
pressure, humidity, flow, and liquid level. 











ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND 


















INDUSTRY 
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DECERESOL OT covers a lot of territory in 
textile processing. It saves you time, cuts costs 
: and improves production in at least thirty 
; different applications because of its remark- 
ably fast and powerful wetting, penetrating, 
dispersing and dye leveling properties. 
DECERESOL OT can be added directly to the 
wet processing bath without preliminary make- 
up or manipulation. That means speed of 


Wee DECERESOL’ OT 


THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 





application as well as speed of action. 

Write to Cyanamid for further information 
on DEcERESOL OT, or ask our representative 
to show you how and where it can improve 
the efficiency of your production. 

DECERESOL OT is shipped in standard 55- 
gallon stainless steel drums having an exact 
net weight of 450 pounds, or in 12-gallon boxed 
carboys with an exact net weight of 100 pounds. 








AMERICAN CYANAMID 


ay & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS PENETRANTS 


FINISHES SIZING COMPOUNDS 


e DECERESOL* 


SOFTENERS 


or 


WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


944 


4! 



























PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


W* kee keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- ' 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 








plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practt- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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SHILLFUL BLENDING 
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Kach component of a process using chem- 
icals is manifestly a critical one. This is 
axiomatic. Yet, in every process, there is 
one component that is more critical than 
any other in its effect on the finished prod- 
uct. This might be a material, or it might be 
the skill and experience of the manufacturer 
producing it... or both. You look to your 
source of supply because that component 
does affect the efficiency of your processes. 

Oils for processing textiles have been de- 
veloped by Emery with that thought in 
mind. They include the well-known, time- 
tested Twitchell Wool and Worsted Oils, 3X 
and 304 for sanforized finishes, and oils 681 





Lt CHEMICALS 


and 685 used in the production of rayon 
yarns. These oils resist oxidation, store well 
on stocks, and lose none of their properties 
on long standing. All of these oils can be 
scoured off easily with a minimum quantity 
of mild alkali... soda ash, for example. 
Emerys red oils, both distilled and 
saponified (undistilled), and other textile 
oils are available over a wide range of 
specifications. Let us know your require- 
ments because we would like to recommend 
the grade most suitable for the best results. 
and the greatest economy. We will gladly 


send you samples on request and can make 


prompt delivery of your requirements. 
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The day will soon come when you will have to count 
on every bit of your mill equipment to help you keep 
costs in line with tough competition. 

U S Warp Bobbins in any style will deliver top value 
in dependable service. But selecting bobbins with extra 
built-in endurance is a wise economy farsighted mill 
men won’t overlook. 

At slight extra initial cost, the U S Warp Bobbin with 
combination brass shield and bushing gives you year 
after year of trouble-free performance, — actually saves 
you money in the long run. 

They resist the wear that eventually loosens unpro- 
tected bobbins and leads to vibration, and breakage, 
reduced production. They do not warp and “freeze” on 
spindles: reaming expense is avoided. The base, pro- 
tected against splintering, splitting, and warping, always 
seats at the proper point on the spindle. 

Higher spindle speeds and heavier packages will gen- 
erate extra heat in already hot spinning rooms, another 
reason why you'll want these bobbins built to “take it”. 


US 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 


Albert R. Breen, 
20 E. Jackson Bivd. 


BOBBIN & SHUTILE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 
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Special combination bushings and shields on U § 
Warp Bobbins can be supplied for mills equipped with 
the Barber-Colman system of spooling and warping. 

Talk to a U S representative about your warp bobbin 
requirements. He can show you just what you need — in 
Bobbins — and in Cones, Rolls, Shuttles, Spools, Tubes, 
or other U S products. 


The “Split Stock”’ process makes U S Bobbins 
Smoother — Stronger — Better Balanced 


Splitting the stock makes sure the 
bobbin is “centered on the grain” 
™ for turning. With sawed stock, 

'.} cross grain often causes weakness, 
splintering, unbalance. Specify 
U S Bobbins for superior perform- 
ance, longer service life. 
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JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 
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Among the many other Dow products serving the Textile Industry 
are: Ethocel, Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda and Vat Dies. 


DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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Dowicide can be an important part of 
your plant protection force—standing 
as an ever vigilant guard at your doors 
to keep mold and decay out. 


There are seventeen related products 
in the Dowicide family—each designed 
fer a specific assignment . . . each thor- 
oughly tested and proved by years o} 
use in many industries. 





Dowicide has proved its worth to the textile 
industry many times and in many ways. 


It protects fabrics against mold during manu- 
facture—especially preventing the spoilage of 
sizing materials which are often held in solu- 
tions for long periods. 


When included in the finished product, Dowi- 
cide produces mold resistant tarpaulins, can- 
vas, awnings, and other fabrics that are used 
under conditions of high humidity or that come 
into contact with the damp soil. 


Dowicide products are economical and easy to 
use. For complete information on how they can 
help you close the door on costly inroads of 
mold and decay, write the Dowicide Division. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston « Philadelphia « Washington + Cleveland 
Detroit «+ Chicago -. St. Lovis « Houston + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 




















Are you having continual trouble because some may find that e¥ 

piece of equipment can’t stand up against safeguarded by protees 

corrosive attack? Do you have skylights, protection or inhibitor 

windows, doors and other structural members devoted years ud) 

which suffer similarly? Aluminum isn’t a maximum servige 

cure-all. But it has overcome difficulties in They are well- 

many locations, or slowed them down to a problems. 

point where aluminum’s use is more than Jot down those spots where you'd like to con- 

justified. sider aluminum. Then ask your nearest Alcoa 
Often, these assignments are tough ones, office for help, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY 

requiring special consideration of alloys. You or AMERICA, 1939 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











ALCOA © ALUMINUM) 


™.™. 
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Leather’s fibres, interlaced in all directions, give leather belt- 
ing resiliency. Thus Jeather, above all other transmission 
materials, has the ability to “give’’ under strain and then 
“‘recover’’. Frequent overloads are handled with minimum 
slip, without damage to belt, bearings or equipment. 
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Extra Values from ‘‘Research’”’ Beiting’s 


“DOUBLE PLUS” 


(all that’s better in leather, made best 
in ‘‘Research’’) 


@ MORE PRODUCTION with leather belts because of 
leather’s superior traction, which improves with age. 

@ MOST PRODUCTION with ‘Research’’ because ‘‘Re- 
search”’ processing adds extra pulley grip. 3% more pro- 
duction guaranteed. | 


@ LESS MAINTENANCE with leather belts because natural 
“‘give-and-take”” handles shock loads without undue 
strain. 
@ LEAST MAINTENANCE with ‘Research’ because pre- 
stretching removes non-elastic stretch, saving take-ups. 





4 @ LONGER LIFE with leather belts because leather’s 
q ‘| tough, interlocking fibres have high resistance to both 
} ‘| surface wear and internal friction. 


@ LONGEST LIFE with “Research” because the pre- 

stretched fibres are properly lubricated by precise, 

“weight-controlled”’ currying. 

3% MORE PRODUCTION ...2 TO 4 TIMES LONGER LIFE... 
FROM “RESEARCH” BELTING’S DOUBLE PLUS 
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No substitute can equal TH/S... 
for Least Maintenance 


As an example of successful change-over to pivoted motor base with 
flat leather belt drive, this compressor, formerly chain-driven and 
now belted by a 1014"' heavy double ‘‘Research”’ Leather Belt, is 
reported as operating “with all previous troubles eliminated.’’ 40 
H. P. motor, 850 R.P.M., 12" x 12"' motor pulley (split fibre lagging 
over chain sprocket), 36'' x 11"' driven pulley. 


Special “‘Research’’ manufacturing processes add a second 
“‘plus’”’ to the “‘plus’”’ you get from any first-quality leather 
belt — guaranteeing 3% greater production. Exclusive 
“‘weight-controlled”’ curry (shown above) gives maximum 
pulley grip... pre-stretching according to hide character- 
istics eliminates non-elastic stretch... patented ‘“‘tension- 
cementing” gives positive ply adhesion strength. 





MORE UNIFORM results can be expected from ‘Research’ 
Belting, manufactured from green hide to finished belt under ene 
roof, under one control, in the world’s largest industrial leather 
plant. 

NEW BELTING MANUAL. Complete information on selecting proper type 
and dimensions. Price lists included. Write 327 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. 
for ““G&K Leather Belting Manual’. 
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Graton & Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


Branches and distributors everywhere. Look under “Graton & Knight" in 
*“Belting”’ section of classified telephone directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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Gulf Quality Lubricants in the western room 


help reduce staining, 


wear, power consumption— 








Actual photo of a Gulf Service Engineer checking loom lubrication 
in a prominent southern mill. 


ODERN HIGH-SPEED LOOMS require 
the proper application of lubricants that 
provide full protection against excessive wear, 
and which resist oxidation, gumming, and 
“throw” to the highest degree. That is why lead- 
ing mills specify Gulf oils and greases for this 
equipment—they have learned from experience 
that these quality lubricants help reduce staining, 
power consumption, wear and down-time. 
With Gulf quality oils and greases, applied as 
recommended by Gulf Service Engineers, every 
mill department operates at top efficiency, and 


LUBRICATION 





maintenance and power costs are reduced to rock- 
bottom levels. The reasons: Superior lubricating 
value and long life! | 

And here’s another important plus value you 
get when you use Gulf lubricants: The helpful 
counsel of Gulf Service Engineers, specialists in 
scientific textile mill lubrication. Make sure your 
equipment is getting the kind of lubrication that 
insures continuous production and maintenance 
economies. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer to call. 














GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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KAC # 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
Vat dyes scarce? KAC #4 with B2 or Sussex Gum gives higher color 


yield . . . Produces soft finish. 


: RTC GUM 
i For sanforizing and weighting. 


RTF GUM 


For laundry resistant finishes. 


CETOSOL SF 


For starchless finishes. 


CETASIZE 


For sizing filament synthetic yaens . . . a protein size. 


W GUM and K2 GUM 


For sizing staple synthetic yarns and blends. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment dyeing in water dispersions . . . 
Excellent wash fastness. 








Prove these values for yourself . .. Order samples today. 






78 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 





A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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Zero inertia for reciprocating parts would 
give the machine designer an ideal con- 
dition. No slowing down for the turns. 
Parts could jump from full speed in one 
direction to full speed in the other. 

Magnesium goes a long way toward 
providing that kind of equipment. The 
ring holders shown above, for example, are 
so light in weight that their direction of 
travel can instantly be reversed without 
much worry about inertia. Spinning and 
twisting machines can be run at higher 
speeds without setting up excessive vibra- 
tion. Production is greater, quality higher, 
machine life longer. 

Die cast by American Magnesium Cor- 


MAGNESIUM 


poration, these parts are light, strong 
and accurate. They are ready to go to 
work after a minimum of machining. 
Fabrication costs are low. 

Magnesium is now available to man- 
ufacturers of other-than-war products, 
with W.P.B. approval. American Mag- 
nesium is equipped to take care of your 
requirements for die castings, permanent- 
mold and sand castings, forgings, extruded 
shapes and sheet. Our representatives 
will gladly discuss the availability of 
magnesium products with you. Aluminum 
Company of America (Sales Agent for 
Mazlo Magnesium Products) 1704 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 


ALU MIN U M cOMPAN Y ° AMeERtiIC A 
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FAST COLOR SALTS 
AND BASES 








For color range.. brilliancy. . excellent fastness 
properties. .high yield. .low cost.. flexibility © 
oh mo} of ol iKoroh ited i Mol ile ME -Yrolaloliilixe] Mm olaeleltiaitels 


NAPHTOLS are unchallenged in their field. 


- GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


$33 AUOGSON STEet *«§ NEW FURR 4, WN. Y: 


BOSTON + PROVIDENCE * PHILADELPHIA+ CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gun slings to carry small arms 
weapons over the shoulder are now 
being made of cotton webbing. 
These slings are also used to steady 
the weapon for highly accurate fire. 


Besides saving many tons of leather 
needed for other necessities, the 
Army Ordnance Deparment has an- 
nounced a saving of five million 
dollars in two years of service for 
the cotton web gun sling. 


Treated for moisture, mold and 
jungle conditions, cotton webbing 
is giving as satisfactory service as 
leather for gun slings. This is in- 
dicated from actual battlefront 
reports. 


Butterworth Machines play their 


Butterworth 


Cotton Gun Slings 
Replace Leather 


part at every step in the Wet End 
of Textile Finishing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive Capacity... to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment... to 
develop new machines to meet 
special problems... to improve 
plant layout. 


Let us help you solve your finishing 
problems, and aid you with your 
post-war plans. Write for our folder 


“Announcing a Policy on Orders 
Taken Now for Post-War Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Here's the motor that maintenance men have 
aptly called the “profit-maker”. Westinghouse 
engineers have taken advantage of every pos- 


sible construction detail to give you THLE. 


MOTOR THAT LINT CAN'T STOP. 









Lint goes in—through—an t the wide, smooth 


glossy, streamlined windings—and with it goes a 

lint particles that might otherwise clog the motor. 

It's almost frameless, so far as obstruction to 

ventilation is concerned — yet it has the same 

sturdiness as Westinghouse general purpose p 

motors. The unique design insures clean, cool, )) 

continuous operation. For more production, 

with less maintenance —plan now to standard- 

ize on Westinghouse Lint-Free motors for your 

individual drives on pickers, roving frames, 

winders and spinning and twisting frames, 

Ask your nearest Westinghouse representa- 

tive, or write for Descriptive Bulletin 3880-2. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, Department 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J 94608 





LINT GOES IN—THROUGH—AND OUT 


Note how the flow of air is directed around the stator 
windings—absolutely no spot for lint to cling. Bearings 
are factory-lubricated and sealed—no- lubrication neces- 
sary during the first three years of service. The same seal 
that keeps the grease in keeps the lint out. It's the 
cleanest running motor in the textile industry. The simple 
construction and fewer ports means less maintenance, too! 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


tingh 


LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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L. EK. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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COMPENSATION PRINCIPLE 


“Bry this yourself to illustrate what happens when 


p your belts lack Compensation. A pad of paper, 


‘held firmly and bent has buckling sheets on the 

“inside of the curve. This shows lack of equal 
Wensions and illustrates why the plies of cone 
entional belt ““bootleg.”’ 


BONDS—buy more to bring the 
boys down the home stretch. 


-with its fatigue-relieving Strength Members =— 


gives you longer belt life, 
more power at the Point of Production 


The Compensation Principle makes every ply 
work under equal stress—and prolonys the life 
of belts made from today’s synthetic rubbers. 
You no longer need penalize your production 
by constant alternating of ‘‘stretch and buckle”’ 
stresses which, in ordinary belt, cause ply 
rupture as the belt goes round the pulley. 
Look at the diagram below which illustrates the 
difference between ordinary belt and Com- 
pensated Belt behavior under curve load. Note 
how Compensation—a patented and exclusive 
MANHATTAN development —equalizes ply 
stresses, prevents these destructive alternations 
of “stretch and buckle.’’ Note how smoothly and 
uniformly the Compensated plies flex around 
the curve—providing fatigue relief for ‘‘war’’ 
rubber. 

The amazing service you get is the result of 
MANHATTAN’S specially designed Strength 
Members so laid in FLEXLASTICS* that you get 


a truly Compensated Construction—flexible, 
longer-lived, with high overload capacity and 
capable of running over smaller pulleys without 
danger of ply separation or rupture of out- 
side plies. 


This principle of Compensation was developed 
for Condor Compensated Transmission Belt but 
is now also incorporated in MANHATTAN Con- 
veyor Belts to increase service life where small 
end pulleys are used. 


Users report 3 to 4 times longer fastener life. A 
paper mill reports a 9-year-old Compensated 
Belt ‘‘still performing like new.”’ “100% more 
starting load capacity without appreciable bel: 
slip,’’ is still another comment. 


Compensate yourself three ways—safeguard 
production, get longer belt life, increase power 
transmission efficiency with this revolutionary 
Compensation Principle in MANHATTAN Belts. 


*The term FLEXLASTICS is a MANHATTAN Trade Mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 
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ORDINARY BELT 
ply stresses UNEQUAL 
one WORKER ply 
three SLACKER plies 


Diagram shows apprexi- 
mately the division of 
tension on typical drives 
with ordinary belt and 


BELT 


ply stresses EQUALIZED” 
all plies working as a TEAM 


Condor Compensated Belt. 
How your belts take the curve 
load determines what you get in 


—/f 2518S. belt life and efficiency. 


PLY STRESSES 
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MANUFACTURING CO., 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Announces-- 


the manufacture and wsalicithia of its 


series of 


PLURA 


PRODVC TS 


Offered for the first time in 100% con- 
centrated solid-block-form. Dilution into 
ready-for-use paste at customer's discretion 


PLURAMINE AH-- 


for finishing 


PLURAMINE D.-- 


for kier boiling 


Your inquiries are invited. Our 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. technical staff is at your disposal. 
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y ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL 00. 


READING PA. 





VERY month brings announce- 
ments of new textile machines and 
redesign of old ones. The require- 
ments of greater speeds and new fibers 
are being met by machinery builders. 
In your plans for present or postwar 
changeovers to newer and faster ma- 
chines, remember this— fibers are 
thirsty. Unless you are ready with ad- 


equate, correctly engineered humidi- 


Lonsdale Company 


fication, the faster speeds and the 
tricky fibers will only increase your 
headaches and production won’t come 
up to expectations. 

Now is the time to call in an AMCO 
engineer. Backed by 50 years experi- 
ence in handling every type of mill 
and fiber, he is in a position to assist 
you to get full value from your new 


machinery investments. Write or call. 


AMCO 


Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 


AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 
NO-DRIP — NO FEATHERING DOWN 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE cost 
LONG LIFE 


AMco HUMIDIFICATION 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. * Atlanta * Boston * Charlotte 
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NALEX is a quicker cooking, colorless warp sizing starch of 
controlled viscosity. It produces stronger, smoother surfaced 
yarns at savings from $500 to $1,000 a carload... over ordi- 
nary warp sizes for fine combed cotton yarns. 


— and further, NALEX is more economical to prepare: It 
requires only 20 to 30 minutes at the boil — instead of the 
usual 1!4 to 24% hours... uses 50% less softener for regu- 
lar sizing; none for light sizing...needs no enzymes or 
chemicals to adjust its accurately controlled viscosity. 

~ and still further, NALEX is more economical to use: It re- 
sists thinning out... assures a uniform size pick-up ... forms 
a strong, smooth, continuous film on the yarn that pro- 
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AIRPLANE FABRIC 






BROADCLOTH 






LAWNS 






VOILES 








TRACING CLOTH 






TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


p COMBED SHEETING 
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duces an excellent ‘cover’ effect after weaving...and de- 


sizes readily. 
Ask for a trial NALEX demonstration — NOW. A National 


technician can run off a few beams without upsetting your 
regular production. 


National also produces: KOVAT, a cold water swelling gum 
for vat and discharge printing; HOOSIER Pearl Cornstarch; 
LANAMYL for sizing worsted yarns; FLOJEL, uniform, thin boil- 
ing corn starches in all standard fluidities; FIBERJEL “‘v’’ for 
sizing filament viscose yarns; FIBERJEL “AC” for sizing filament 
acetate yarns; FIBERJEL “SR” for sizing rayon yarns and blends 
with acetate or wool. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco and 
other principal cities. 


ational \|'\H[)} 


PRODUCTS 


STARCHES — AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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p Winding 
¢ Average hourly 
production per 
operator 

900 to 1000 





These production figures are being obtained in mills through- 
out the United States and Canada, and show the lowest direct 
labor cost of winding. 


In addition there is a great saving in floor labor to supply the 
winders with spinning bobbins and remove wound cones or 
cheeses. 


Supply bobbins are dumped by the doffers into a box at floor 
level. A lever is pushed and the box is lifted and dumped auto- 
matically into a big hopper. These are large enough to eliminate 
any other storage of yarn. There is no trucking of yarn up and 
down winder alleys and distributing it along the machines. It is all 
fed in at one point. Similarly cones are all doffed at end of winder, 
and move directly into warper creels or to twisters or automatic 


quillers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Seuthern Representative, Mr. L.S8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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‘97 GEAP SEGMENT 
42 SECTIONS 


Slasher equipped with extra 7-ft. 
diameter cylinder, positive gear 
drive, contact rolls. Ball bearing 
mountings are indicated in red. 


er 


of: TFT DIA CYLINDER 


(97 GEAR SEGMENT 
42 SECTION 











7FT DIA CYLINDER 
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5fT DIA CYLINDER 








A MODERN SLASHER 





The EXTRA CYLINDER increases drying surface, speeding drying. 
POSITIVE GEAR DRIVE turns drying cylinders without strain on the 


yarn, maintaining elasticity and improving weaving efficiency. CONTACT 





ROLLS provide maximum wrap of the yarn around the drying cylinders. 


BALL BEARING MOUNTINGS on cylinder shafts and contact rolls 


provide smoother operation, and insure longer slasher life. 


A modern slasher assembly similar to this one increases production and 
frequently reduces the number of slashers needed. It can be built in your 
slasher room, using much equipment you already have, which reduces the 


cost. We will be glad to give you estimates, without obligation. Write or 





telephone for further information. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Yes, many brilliant ideas have been born of the War 
Effort. But how useful they will prove in the Winning 
of the Peace — there’s another story remaining to be 
told. In fact, not even all the parents of these brain- 
children are sure how they will grow up, or what em- 
ployment they will find, in civil life. 

One thing is sure: There’s a lot of hard work ahead, in 
adapting, re-shaping, and developing these prodigies. 
For it takes time to turn from the destructive aims of war 
to the constructive arts of peace. Here at the Loom 
Works, we have our own fair share of these promis- 

ing puzzles ...in mechanics, electronics, hydrau- 
lics, metallurgy, optics, photography, plastics, and 


He May be a Genius...but what can he DO? 


so on. But any outgrowths of these will be applied to 
C &K Looms only when the value of their applications 
can be conclusively proven in terms of consistently high- 
er weave-room efficiency. 

And here’s another thing that’s sure: There will be no 
sudden flood of half-baked magic from C & K’s engi- 
neering laboratories the day after Tokyo is occupied... 
any more than there will be from any concern that con- 
siders its customers and its future. So don’t wait for any 
complete new “miracle” looms. Take them as they 
come, with their gradual proven improvements, and 
keep up with the progress parade... don't wait by. 
the roadside and let it pass you by. 


—— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. As | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, © CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. // 

















“ between Today’s War Weapons... 
+ and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 


% 
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DEPENDABILITY 
FOR SALE! 


Over half a century of exe 
perience, plus continuous 
employment of skilled 


craftsmanship “builds” de- 


pendability and uniformity 
into all Lambeth Products. 


Buy a share of this " Depend- 
ability’ — put Lambeth 


products to work for you. 


them NOW |! 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford. Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
Mirs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N.H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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nye of Fafnir Ball Bearings Widely Used on Textile Machinery 








Where the going is Heavy - 


FAFNIR BALANCED DESIGN PAYS OFF IN PERFORMANCE 
RECORDS OF HI-TENACITY RAYON TWISTERS 


Army tests proved the extra performance margin of Hi- 
Tenacity Rayon Cord for tires to carry men and supplies 
over “impassable” roads. Millions of yards were needed — 
quickly. 

Old-style twisters were out. Hi-Tenacity Rayon Cord 
called for new, high speed twisters capable of handling the oversize yarn 
packages. 

Saco-Lowell specifications for these new twisters called for ball bearing 
spindles. Their tests proved this to be a job for Fafnir 302K Single Row Radial 
Bearings. Incorporating the famous Fafnir Balanced Design — —— balls and 
deeper races — these bearings could carry the extra thrust load of an oversize 
yarn package and the heavy radial load caused by the pull of the tape. 

The increased speed of practically all textile machines calls for ball bearing 
performance at critical “turning points’. You will find extra-performance 
Fafnirs on more and more of these high speed twisters, looms, winders and 
slashers. They are delivering the kind of uninterrupted service you want from 
the machines in your mill. 

Fafnir service-engineers have lived with the textile industry. They know 
its problems and will be glad to work with you to meet your bearing require- 
ments. The Fafnir a Company, New a Connecticut. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta... Birmingham... Boston . . . Charlotte . . . Dallas. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 





~~ Wide Inner Ri — BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
Single Row Radial with Self-Locking Collar Mechani-Seal 
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"CONTRACT TERMINATION/PS cach 
CATCHES TEXTILE MAN [FGA <7 \ 
UNPREPARED a 








Write Now For Information On 
Th LY J —~ o 
th-Drum Machines Cancellation of government contracts will demand swift action 
S — ee in switching to full scale peace-time production if the textile 
industry is to avoid serious lesses. The textile man who delays 
any longer in making his plans for new products, market- 
ing, sales, and production facilities is inviting trouble and 
confusion. 
But “contract terminations’ hold no fears for the man who 
plans ahead. One of the most important things to do, and 
something that can be done right now, is to check your pro- 
duction equipment and take steps to put your entire plant in 
first-class operating condition. You will probably need some 
new machines because a large percentage of all textile ma- 
chines now in use are worn to the point where they can no 
longer produce efficiently. Decide what new equipment you 
must purchase. 
And here is the important part: Order those machines imme- 
diately! Machinery manufacturers already are filling their 
books with advance orders for post-war delivery. It will take 
us a long time to catch up with the demand. once war restric- 
tions are lifted. Any further delay in ordering new equipment 
will mean waiting for delivery months after the war is over 
... while longer-sighted competitors profit from the lower pro- 
duction costs made possible by new machines they ordered now. 


Our “Post-War Purchase Plan” is designed to help far-sighted 


textile men plan ahead . . . without risk! Ask us for details. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenve at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


—— 
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New Skein Dyeing 
_ Machine 





New Package 
Dyeing Machine 














skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein 


mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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LIVELIER...CLEANER...BRIGHTER 


WOOLENS WITH “MODINAL”* D 


ON’!l BE penny-wise and yard-foolish in Let “Modinal” D speed and improve your 
finishing your woolen and worsted piece —_ wartime production. Gardinol Corp., General 
goods. Use “Modinal” D to give them clarity, | Offices, Wilmington, Delaware. Sales Agents: 
brightness and resiliency. Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. E. I. 


“Modinal” speeds finishing. It aids in rinsing du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, 
the last trace of soap from the scoured wool. It Delaware. 
minimizes metallic and other insoluble soap 
deposits which may blotch woolens during 
; , as *“MODINAL” 75 the trade mark used by 
piece dyeing. It eliminates odor following dry the Gardinol Corporation to designate 


finishin g. a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 
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This is the picture of the mill master mechanic | | 


who sent orders for each of his stainless steel | | 


requirements to a different supplier. 


This is the picture of the master mechanic 


who sent all his orders for stainless steel items 


to Industrial Steels. 


This is the picture of the Master Mechanic 
who has just found out that Industrial Steels is 
shipping all of those badly needed Stainless 
Steel Home IMMEDIATELY from stock. 


Another Way to make everyone in the 


mill happy is to use Industrial Surface Hardened stainless steel! 


thread guides or pigtails which are now available. Write us for 


further information. 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


“Specialists in Stainless” 


230 BENT STREET Southern Representative 
AMBRIDGE, MASS. ROBT. £ MASON 
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FIRST POSITIVE CURE 


FOR ROLL-PRESSURE VARIATIONS! 


Foxboro Pneumatic Loading gives 
calibrated “‘cushioned’’ pressure 
with fingertip control! 


Size, dye, and water removal troubles can now be 
greatly reduced by the Foxboro method of pneumati- 
cally loading the squeeze rolls. The cushioning effect 
of air loading results in an equalization of pressure at 
the nip, assuring uniform liquid removal. Costs are 
reduced and quality maintained. 


Once adjusted, this simpler, more-accurate loading 
continuously maintains exact pressure automatically. 
Variations in material thickness and any out-of-round- 
ness of rolls are automatically compensated. There's 
no bouncing of rolls to limit operating speed. And the 
flip of a lever instantly unloads both ends of the roll: 

That is just a quick outline of the Foxboro develop- 
ment which is improving the operation of slashers, dye 
padders, cloth washers and other squeeze roll ma- 
chines in many progressive mills. 

Full details of Foxboro Pneumatic Loading are avail- 
able in Bulletin B-306. Write The Foxboro Company, 
18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 














Foxboro Pneumatic Loading is built into this modern dye-padder to provide exact cali- 
brated pressure at each end of roll independently. Schematic diagram shows how it works. 


OXBORO PNEUMATIC LOADING 
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: CONDITIONS ARE a 

OBJECTIVES. IM SUPER-7 YOU'RE SURE TO GET TOP-FLIGHT 
4 Oil: PROOF... MADE OF DRIVE PERFORMANCE WHEN YOU SPECIFY 
rE f SOLID NEOPRENE. ALLIS-CHALMERS TEXROPE V-BELTS... 
a ij GRIMY LIQUIDS EACH BELT IS DESIGNED, TESTED AND BUILT 
4 aapro BOTHER ME . or TO SOLVE SPECIFIC DRIVE PROBLEMS 
i: & 2 na 
>- j - é : - Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue Network, every Sat. Eve. 
e ' | : 2 | 


MY STEEL CABLES ADD POWER, 
REDUCE STRETCH AND SLIPPAGE. 
IM SUPER-7-STEEL. 


SUPER-7 STATIC- 
RESISTING TALKING: MY 
BUILT-IN CONDUCTING 

ELEMENT CARRIES 

STATIC CHARGES TO 

MACHINES WHERE 
THEY'RE GROUNDED. 


. 


90% OF ALL OIL CONDITIONS I 
ARE ACINCH FORME. | \SHINE.ISO°F IS JUST 
NEOPRENE IS MY COYER.SUPER7 IR] 4©COMFORTABLY WARM FOR 
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IT PAYS TO MAKE ALLIS-CHALMERS YOUR 


V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUART 
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SELLING AGENT'S PART 


in textile mill progress 


~~ 


EXTILE MILLS are far more effi- 
‘ operated than they 
were even ten years ago. The in- 
creased effectiveness of many 
mills is in part due to intelligent 
cooperation between the produ- 
cer and his selling agents. 

For the competent selling agent 
has the advantage of being a step 
away from production problems. 
He has perspective. He sees more 


clearly both the manufacturing 


and the sales side of the picture. 
So he can give practical advice 
on the choice of fabrics which can 
be produced most economically— 
on the replacement of old and the 
purchase of new equipment—on 
production schedules which elim- 
inate wasteful peaks and valleys— 
on financial policies that assure 
adequate banking support. 
These are some of the impor- 


tant services of this organization. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON ad CHICAGO e 


SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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MEDLEY Draw 





































% You can get postwar results now in your drawing room 


The Medley t op roll illustrated above with Medley Precision Drawing. Order now for early delivery. 


is of superior neck construction 


with case hardened collars. Medley 


tet deen . He MEDLEY OVERHAULING STEPS UP DRAWING EFFICIENCY 


Sliver test charts from actual installation operation show variations are 





reduced to a minimum with Medley Drawing. Precision work and the 
solidity of the pressed neck feature produce sliver superior to that 


coming from new frames. (Test charts upon request.} 


tw MEDLEY DRAWING OVERHAULING IS MAINTENANCE 


Medley Overhauling and Drawing Repairs are a maintenance cost and 
are available now under your regular MRO priority. Forward-looking 
mills are having their drawing put in top-notch condition. Successful 


installations throughout textile industry have given years of service. 


Medley invites your inquiries and will gladly 
make estimates and quotations for complete over- 


VN hauling of drawing equipment. 
Vi; fie 
EéCLGWM ads: Leg 
Mie Leis Eee PU eS . en. & 
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oP ACE tape 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—MONTREAL TORONTO 
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ONE EXAMPLE: On this drive, operating condi. 
tions gave the belts a severe soaking with oil. 
Gates special synthetic V-belts were installed. 
They are giving more than twice the service life 
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CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY SeRMnOaNEAA ALA DENVER, COLO. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 





In Hundreds 
of Plants — 


ATES 





of any belts previously used. 






? 


nthetic KulPe Rubber 


— NV-Belts 


Are OUTWEARING 





Any NATURAL RUBBER V-BELTS Ever Used! 





Now that every V-Drive in your plant depends upon belts made of synthetic 
rubber it pays to know that Gates Synthetic Rubber V-belts have been in nation- 
wide use for more than 6 years—and through all that time they have been giv- 
ing service actually superior to belts of natural rubber! 





There is naturally a reason for this marked 
superiority of Gates synthetic rubber belts—and 
here it is: 


Gates began making large quantities of belts 
entirely of synthetic rubber long before synthetic 
rubber came to be thought of as merely a substitute 
for natural rubber. Gates used synthetic rubber 
not as a substitute but as an improvement— in 
fact, Gates chose a very special synthetic for the 
one reason that it is, in many important respects, 
greatly superior to natural rubber. 

*There are, of course, many kinds of 
synthetic rubber. Gates uses each kind 


where it best meets some particular serv- 
ice need. 








For Example:—One special synthetic rubber 
which Gates uses extensively in making V-belts has 
the ability to withstand oil and heat much better 
than natural rubber can. Where oil and heat con- 
ditions are especially severe, Gates special synthetic 
V-belts are giving 3 times to 4 times the service 
life of any natural rubber V-belts ever used. 


This is the record not of a few belts over a 
limited period but of thousands upon thousands of 


605 West Fifth Street 
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108 W. Washington Street 








Gates synthetic rubber V-belts installed in hun- 
dreds of plants and factories during the past 6 
years. 


Gates long headstart and outstanding success 
in making V-belts of synthetic rubber is of greater 
importance to you now than ever before because 
the entire operation of your plant today depends so 
largely on synthetic rubber V-belts. 


You will gain a distinct advantage in V-belt 
service and operating efficiency by picking up your 
telephone directory and calling the Gates Rubber 
Engineer. (Just look under the heading “Gates 
Rubber. ) He will bring right into your plant the 
full benefits of Gates knowledge and experience 
—without the slightest obligation. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks 
in All Large Industrial Centers 





738 C & S National Bank Building 





Is difficult maintenance a problem? 
Maybe excessive wear due to inefficient 
lubrication is the cause. That’s where 
Sinclair Lubricants can help. 


Sinclair LiLty WHITE OILs are non- 
gumming, non-sludging . . . assure cool 
operation and negligible drag at high- 
est spindle needs. NO-DrR1IP LUBRICANTS 


& 


resist throw even in worn comb boxes. 
BEARING GREASE AF for pressure-fitted 
bearings has the added advantages of 
color neutrality and water solubility. 


(Write for "The Service Factor” — published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 


INCLAIRNTEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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OU’LL BRIGHTEN 
MORALE 


What a world of difference is made when grease and grime are 
removed from mill and factory walls! And what a world of 
difference the fresher, brighter surroundings make in worker 
efficiency! Setol, a mineral oil solvent, penetrates and removes 
from painted walls and ceilings even the most stubborn coat- 
ings of grease and grime . . . quickly, thoroughly, safely. Con- 
tains no harmful properties that clean away the finish. Thus 
Setol encourages more frequent cleaning... saves frequent 
re-decorating—especially important now when man-power and 
materials are so limited. 


Wherever grease, grime, and oil collect — on walls, woodwork, 
ceilings, floors — Setol affords a labor-saving solution to the 
cleaning problem. Long recognized for its marvelous cleansing 
action on mill and factory floors, Setol surpasses all other types 
of cleansers for use in scrubbing machines on such floors. 
Economical to use ... reaches saturation with | lb. in 10 gallons 
of water. Setol is both soluble and sudsless. Compounded in 
Finnell’s own mill, and put up in barrels, half-barrels, and 


quarter - barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1311 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 











FINMELL SYSTEM, INC, \ xm 
Pioneers and Specialisls in / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES ff CITIES 
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QUESTION: What important results can 
you expect with new fluorescent lighting ? 
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MANAGERS testify to better plant efficiency through the use of G-E Mazda F lighting for better, faster seeing. : : T 
. AKe GE LAMPS ‘ 
ee ee » You gain all these advantages with ‘7” GHTER LONGER ee 
; ‘ y BR RESEARCH ! 
indoor daylight from G-E Fluorescent lamps 5” sant nimof GE LAME } 
s ’ 
The ©" , 7 
@ Hundreds of textile mills, using Important in your plant? Of course. Bt 
indoor daylight from G-E Fluores- So in planning reconversion—and C 
cent Lamps, are now making impor- it’s not too early to start today—be - 
tant gains im plant efficiency, in low- sure to include better light with G-E __ | = 
er costs, in more precise work done Fluorescent lamps. They stay brighter £— : 
by more people, with fewer errors longer, give more and more light ; | : * 
} sg WwW 
and less fatigue. at lower cost than ever before. : a 
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KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS—KEEP THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY 








# 
7 tu 
GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 
Ss 86an 
: Wi 
Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. | th 
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PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
IN RESEARCH PLANT 


ee he, 


One of the unique features of the Textile Research Department of the 


American Viscose Corporation at Marcus Hook, Pa., is the machinery in- 
stalled there. These machines are commercial mill size; and they include all 
types for the handling of rayon from raw stock to finished yarns or fabrics. 
Shown here is a blend being produced on a Whitin finished picker. 





QUAKER LACE | 
TABLECLOTHS PASS 
“CROWN TESTS 


A new line of fine lace tablecloths... 
75% filament viscose rayon and 25% cot- 
ton,..are being marketed under the 
CROWN Tested Amber Tag. Made by the 
Quaker Lace Company, they are unusual 
not only for their beauty, but also for their 
serviceability. 

CROWN Tests predict they can be hand- 
washed or machine-washed at 105° F., 
without any special care. They have good 





resistance to fading and sunlight; no color 
loss was observed after 40 hours in the 
Fadeometer. Throughout all laundering 
tests, their finish remained unchanged. 

The cloth shown here was machine- 
wash tested 15 times. Others have been 
washed up to 51 times. 





VICTORY SHIFTS AT A.V. C. MEADVILLE PLANT 


The Meadville, Pa., plant of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation, which manufac- 
tures acetate rayon yarn, has inaugurated 
“victory shifts” on which high school boys 
and girls 16 years of age or older go to 
work on general production jobs to aid in 
the war effort. Students are being used on 
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light work only, so they will not be too 
tired to do their school-.work properly. 
The students working the “victory shifts” 
are actually making a real contribution to 
the war effort, since many of the plant’s 
products are made under war contract fer 
use by the Armed Forces. 


NEW TREATED RAYON 
CLOTH FOR 
BOOKBINDING 


A new bookbinding cloth, called “Terek 
Raylin,” has been developed by the Athol 
Manufacturing Company, Athol, Mass. 
The new product is a viscose process rayon 
taffeta impregnated with pyroxylin. 


Additional strength and brightness of 
color are imparted by the treatment of the 
fabric. Book covers made with this cloth 
can be printed as well as die-stamped, and 
it lends itself readily to all binding opera- 
tions. 


First important application of the new 
cloth is a book on baby care just published 
by Simon & Schuster. The book was 
printed by American Book-Stratford Press. 


The cloth is an outgrowth of research 
on war products conducted by Athol in 
cooperation with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The development of 
a new process for coating and impregnat- 
ing fabrics for life raft sails and other mili- 
tary uses has made this peacetime use for 
rayon possible, according to the company. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


A “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Matcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Reduce 
Production Costs 











You don’t have to wait till the war’s end to increase spindle 


production, and reduce production costs ... You can do this— 
NOW—by equipping with MEADOWS Ball Bearing Tension 
Pulleys—the pulley that eliminates damp-weather, dry-weather, 
and “Monday morning” band trouble, and assures uniform spindle 


speed and twist at a//] times, and under a//] weather conditions. 


Band Drive Pulley. One pulley for each four 

spindles; no doffing of frames necessary for 

- eeaggaaaie lubrication only once each 5000 
rs. 


Meadows Ball Bearing Tension 
Pulleys are now serving over 
1,000,000 spindles in mills from 
Maine to Texas. Write us for de- 
tailed information on how they. 
will speed your spindle produc- 
tion, or consult one of our rep- 
resentatives. 





By replacing 
worn and 
sticky plain- 
bearing tape 
tension pulleys 
with Meadows 
Ball Bearin 
units, you will 
save power, 
money, min- 
utes. 


Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN 
P. O. Box 1351 


Greenville, S. C. | 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 4 A ip 
Dallas, Tex. 
MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO. Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


-A Broadway 
Providence, R. |. 





MADE BY MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e ATLANTA, GEORGIA | Ga 
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SEVEN TABLETS OF ASCORBIC ACID ...each one 
equivalent to the Vitamin C content of 4 ounces 
of orange juice... are wrapped in a thin strip of 
Sylvania cellophane. These vitamin units see ac- 
tive duty the world over—giving nourishment to 
war victims. Ascorbic Acid is tricky to handle... 
easily attacked by air, water and moisture vapor. 
The tablets must be kept dry and airtight! So, this 


SYLVANIA CELLOPH 


Vitamins stripped for action... 
a fighting iob by Mr. Cellophane 





special cellophane strip was developed —a tri- 
umph in protection! 

Right now much of our cellophane is at war— 
appearing on all fronts in many vital roles. But 
the many far-reaching discoveries Sylvania Indus- 
trial is making today will result in more uses for 
cellophane—and better cellophane—in the post- 
war tomorrow. 








Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 EB. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. * Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va, 
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KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE « EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 


NEW YORK 1,N. Y. © REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 





fl ff 
The name Vf cas identity for him 


A real water rat, they always called him “Porp the fish” and his future 
destiny was fixed. He has never outgrown his fondness for swimming. 
Even now Porp’s a lifeguard, following the sun from Maine to Florida. 


Thousands of seashore visitors know him as “Porp,” only a handful 
know his given name. “Porp’s” label is fixed now and for the future. 


There is nothing quite like a well known name marked on a new 
product to give it an added boost to success. Attractive, well planned 
identification never stops working; it firmly imprints your name on the 
consciousness of dealers and consumers as well. KDTs and Prestomarks 
provide economical, attractive, distinctive identification and decora- 
tion on every type of textile product. Kaumagraph Lithography for box 
wraps and labels rounds out complete identification for your products. 


Now, more than ever, is the time to develop an identity that will 
give your products an advantage in coming highly competitive markets. 
Start now to create a business personality as lasting as “Porp’s.” Send 
for a Kaumagraph Identification Man TODAY for it won’t be long now 
when Kaumagraph facilities can once again be turned from war pro- 
duction to full time service for civilian requirements. 


Vdeniification ‘“Neadguaricrs since 1902 


KAUMAGRAPH 
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The printing gum 
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that stays clear 


e@ Superclear is compatible with 
all dyestuffs, is easily soluble and 
removed with a minimum of 
washing. It does not precipitate 
with acids or alkalis. Superclear 
will not become ropey or sepa- 
rate on the machine and does not 
scratch or stick in the engraving, 
or mark when the machine is 
stopped. 

Superclear is a natural prod- 
uct — not the result of chemical 
processing. It does not react with 
or become part of the chemicals 
and dyestuffs which it thickens. 


Please Mention 





Superclear is inert and acts only 
as a thickener. It does not flush 
off color but is a guaranty of 
color value. 

Make a comparison of Super- 
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clear with any product you now 
use. Let your own tests convince 
you of Superclear’s superiority. 
A free sample will be sent at 


once, 
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BRA 


SELF-LOCKING @™ 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


STAY PUT 


Where ordinary cup-pointed set screws fail to 
hold, “Unbrako" Self-Lockers stay put for keeps 
because their knurled cup-points dig in when the 
screws are tightened as usual so vibration can't 
dislodge them. Yet they can be backed out with 
a wrench and used again and again. Apply this 


ee 














he: 





safeguard against breakdowns in your mill. and “UNBRAKO" 
Senta Cup-Pointed | 


“UNBRAKO" Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw 
comes in sizes from No. 4 to I'/,” diameter. Full 
range of lengths. 


Self Locker 





“UNBRAKO” SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW ity 
SET SCREW WITH KNURLED THREADS | 


Where the "Unbrako"’ Cup Pointed Set Screw is not suit- 
able, use our Knurled threaded "Unbrako" which, regard- 


less of the style of point, is also a Self-Locker. 









The magnified section of the cut at the left shows the lock- E 
ing feature and the angle of the knurls. These positively : 
prevent the screw from backing out once it has been | 
properly set. 

For further information on “Unbrako" Screw 


FIG. 1679 Products, send for the "Unbrako" Catalog. 


“UNBRAKO" SELF-LOCKER Knurling of Socket Screws originated with 
with Knurled Threads “Unbrako” years ago. 


PATENTED 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 582 e BRANCHES: BOSTON e DETROIT « INDIANAPOLIS « CHICAGO e 8ST. LOUIS e SAN FRANCISCO 
When Writing Advertisers. Please Mention 
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HOW THE 


EMMONS 
E-MAN 


IMPROVES YOUR WEAVING 


Meet the man who is the composite of all the persons who 
contribute to Emmons quality and service. 

He is the man responsible for the extra smoothness of Emmons 
heddles, the special streamlined surface of the Emmons heddle 
eye, preventing yarn chafing and warp breaks, and the rust- 
resistant coat that keeps it on the job longer. 

He is the Emmons inspector who puts the ‘“‘Seal of Certainty”’ 
on every shipment of Emmons heddles to you. 

And the E-man is also the Emmons representative in your 
territory, ready to give you today, the prompt and helpful service 
of an experienced millman. Call on him—and write “Emmons” 
on your next order for the heddles that save weaving troubles, 
lower weaving costs. 








BE CERTAIN...BUY CERTIFIED 





% 


EMMONS 


ee 
ee | 





Free warp movement is essential, especially when looms are in 
continuous operation, but it naturally must be obtained without 
loss of rigidity. Emmons reeds, air-spaced up to 70% if desired, 
are made under rules of con- 
trolled manufacture, insuring ac- 
curate spacing and smooth dents. 
The proof ? A test sample — your 


next replacement order. 


When Writing Advertisers. Please Mention 
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Heddle frame performance is the re- 
sult of a combination of details. In the 
improved Emmons frame, for instance, 
an extra number of rolled rivets are 
placed exactly where strength is needed 
most. Then, it’s also a matter of hand- 
picked, knotless lumber, with two pro- 
tective coats, plus a special rust-resistant 
finish for metal parts. The results can be 
seen in less vibration, a sturdy life, with- 
out buckling or binding, no matter how 
fast you will be apt to run them. 


Look for this seal. If it’s 
there on your next shipment 
of loom harness equipment, 
it means an E-man Inspector 
checked it with care before it 
left our plant. 











Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Products stocked in Charlotte and 
Lawrence. Reeds manufactured at both 
lants. Branch offices: Clifton Watson, 
Sieeees of Southern Sales; George 
Field, Plant Manager, Box 2036, 
Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 3-7503) . 
Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta (Tel. 
Main 2543) ...R. D. Hughes Sales 
Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Texas... 
W. S. Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York (Tel. Lexington 2-6060) ... 
Albert R. Breen, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 


ARGENTINA, Buenos Aires: Storer & 
Cia, Chacabuco 443-49. BRAZIL, Rio 
de Janiero: A. Polak, Caixa Postal 362. 
CHILE, Santiago: W. L. Robinson, 
a ay 2025. COLOMBIA, Medellin: 

E. Halaby & Co., P. O. Box 139. 
CUBA, Havana: J. N. Perez-Pena, Box 
1611. MEXICO, Mexico City, D. F.: 
Leo Lenk, Apartado 533. PERU, Lima: 
Constantino N. Sabal, P. O. Box 2288. 

EZUELA, Caracas: N. Marvez, 


VEN 
Apartado 391. 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL 


AUTOMATIC CLEANERS 


rf 
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»»» CLEANS WITH A 


Swirling 


COLUMN OF AIR 


LET an American MonoRail Engineer 
tell you the complete story of controlled 
Cyclonic Cleaning. Write for copy of 
the new 24 page book explaining many 
cost saving advantages. 


WRID ie bgde Sahn ne 











oe 1. Automatic Cleaning over 





winders, twisters, spoolers 
and warpers produces 
cleaner yarn with less 
breakage and stoppage on 
the looms. 


Controlled downward 
swirl of the air currents 
revents blowing of lint 
rom one machine to an- 
other during cleaning. 


Automatic devices can be 
installed to reduce clean- 
ing velocity while blower 
traveis over idle machines. 
This prevents unravelling 
of roving or yarn while 
ae frames free from 


American MonoRail 
Cleaners can be assem- 
bled- by mounting the 
Cay of : blower as a trailer, in a 
ar. i, variety of arrangements to 
overcome unusually low 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL COMPANY gens. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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Editorial— 


Taxes—Now and Forever 


General and Technical 


The Laboratory and Practical Mill Problems, 
By T. S. Harris ‘i 


Color Conditioning for Textile Plants, 
By S. W. Quisenberry 


Southern Textile Association Holds Annual Meeting 
Rayon Processing Highlights Virginia-Carolina Meeting 
Technical Discussions Feature A.A.T.C.C. Annual Meeting 
High Strength Cotton Yarn Made from Roving 

N.A.C.M. Considers Future of New England Mills 

Water in the Textile Industry, By Lewis B. Miller 





Current Textile Topics— 


Talk of the Month 

New England Mill Situation 

“The Situation’‘ As Seen Across an Executive’s Desk 
What the Textile Mills Are Doing 

A Review of the Cotton Waste Market 
Comment on the Cotton Market 

New Publications of Textile Interest 
Timely News Items with a Textile Slant 
New Equipment and Materials 
Personal Notes About Men You 

An Old-Timer Says— 

Shorts and Remnants 


How Other Men Manage— 


Fluorescent Lighting Information 
Yarn Counts for Print Cloths 

More on Shrinkage of Leno Fabrics 
Wants Opinions on Value of Research 
Longer Bobbins for Rayon Filling 
Additional Causes of Curled Cotton 
Stock Around Ends of Card Cylinders 


Knitting Section— 


Southern Hosiery Association Meets in Roanoke 
Knitting Kinks 
The Komet and Links and Links Knitting Machines 
Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 

Forecast 
Trends—Yarn Markets 
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The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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Weather Report 


George Snow, of Atlanta Brush Co., and 
well known throughout the textile trade, 
swears it’s so. Many, many years ago, when 
he got married, the bride’s name was Sum- 
mer and the story of the wedding read: 
“Summer-Snow.” That's not all. When 
they went to have the wedding pictures 
taken, they found the photographer’s name 
was Frost. 


° 


Talking Fish 


Phil Baker, we believe it was, on the 
radio the other night pulled a fitting 
sequel to our talking dog stories. So here’s 
for a fish story. He says that he fished 
for three days steady in one of the western 
spots that was noted for big fish. All he 
got was one little scrubby looking fish 
about six inches long which he threw back. 
Undaunted, he came back to the same place 
a second year and fished another three 
days with the same result—one little meas- 
ley fish about six inches long. He still 
took a shot at it for a third year and ended 
up with exactly the same results and the 
same little scrubby fish. However, this 
time, as he was about to throw the little 
fish back in the water, it looked up at 
him and said, ‘‘Don’t get mad at me, Mister, 
I’m only a midget.” 


° 
Circular Knitting Requests 


“In your September 1944 issue of CoTTON, 
on page 163, you have an article on Komet 
and Links-and-Links knitting machines 
which continues a discussion as covered 
in your original series of 25 articles which 
appeared in the 1940 to 1943 period. ... 
The writer would appreciate it very much 
if three copies of the original series in 
booklet form could be forwarded to us... .” 

EDMUND L. LAUBER 
American Viscose Corp. 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 


“In the September number of Cotton, I 
have read with great interest article No. 
12 regarding the Komet and Links-and- 
Links machine reprint book and although 
I have all the previous numbers where 
articles under the same subject have been 
published, I beg that you kindly furnish 
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me a copy of the reprint series in booklet 
form as you gallantly offer to your sub- 
scribers. - 

RICARDO DE OCA 
Meichor Ocampo No. 311 
Leon, Gto., Mex. 


* 


Training Spinners 


“In your July issue of COTTON, we notice 
an article with reference to an outsider’s 
experience in training spinners by Nell 
Woodward. We would like to get 40 re 
print copies of this article. .. .” 

G. W. HIRST 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd. 
Cornwall, Ont. 


- 
From the Far East 


Any of our advertisers who are ambi- 
tious to extend their sales into India and 
the Far East may find the following con- 
nections of interest: 

“With the intention of extending our 
mill supplies business in the postwar days, 
we approach with a request to contact 
us with some of your advertisers who wish 





TEXTILES PLAN 
gor POSTWAR 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


@ First-hand interviews with scores of 
textile mills throughout the United States 
are contained in this study of postwar plans 
of the industry, covering to a great extent 
what the mills expect in the nature of 
changes in machinery, materials, plant im- 
provements, as well as in fibers and prod- 
ucts. A general cross-section of the industry 
is included, with practically all types of 
mills throughout the country, along. with 





commission houses, engineers, research heads, 
finishing plants, etc. 

While it is being presented primarily to 
give advertisers a picture of what is ahead 
in the textile industry, to help them with 
their plans for advertising copy, it will also 
prove of interest to a great many of our 
readers in the mills, No general mailing is 
being made, but we shall be pleased to send 
it both to readers in the mills and adver- 
tisers upon request. It is well over 50 pages, 
with plenty of material for study. 
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to be represented in India now and in 
future. As we feel that days are not far 
off when the business will resume the pre- 
war trend, we write you direct rather than 
to write to your advertisers individually, 
some of whom might already have con- 
nections in India. ... We also wish con- 
nections for textile goods and sewing ma- 
chines. We have suffered colossal 
losses in our offices (China and Japan) 
under Japanese occupation in the Far East, 
but having branches in India, we have 
been able to carry on our business with 
our head office in Bombay. (References 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp., Lon- 
don.)”’ 
C. M. KARANJIA & CO. (India) 
Jackaria Bldg. 
P. O. Box 3137, Bombay, India. 


* 
Pix for Ix 


“In the July issue of COTTON, on pages 
11 and 67, you show cuts of cargo chutes 
and target sleeves. As we are manufactur- 
ing these fabrics, we are wondering if it 
would be possible to get these cuts to run 
in our plant paper.” 

B. T. GLADDEN 
Frank Ix & Sons, Inc. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


(Pages 11 and 67 are advertising pages, 
with cuts returned. If Old Dominion Box 
Co., page 11, or H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., page 67, can furnish reader Gladden 
photos or cuts for Frank Ix paper, we 
know they will be appreciated.) 


© 
Largest Cotton Mill 


Sometime ago, in a radio broadcast, Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton Mills was rep- 
resented as the largest cotton mill organi- 
zation in the world. We didn’t hear the 
broadcast, but that was the way it was rep- 
resented to us. In our October 1938 issue. 
devoted to. “40 Years of Textile Progress”, 
we had a group -of pictures of Riverside 
& Dan River, stating that they “represent 
the largest single textile enterprise in one 
location in the South—-one of the greatest 
in the nation.” At that time, our total 
for the Dan River and Schoolfield Divisions 
was 468,603 spindles and 13,621 looms. A 
current textile directory credits them with 
451,596 ring spindles, 34,880 twister spin- 
dles and 10,970 looms. At any rate, it’s 
a big one. Can you name any larger? 
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to the Better Home Towns Program | 


” Fe 


XTILE mill executives are invited to become acquainted 
with the Georgia Better Home Towns Program. This pro- 
gram seeks to interest the citizens of Georgia’s communities, large 


and small, in planning now for post-war improvements. 


The improvements will be those which the town selects for 
itself and can carry out itself. They will be down-to-earth things 
which do not necessarily involve large sums of money. They will 
in many instances be simple things—designed to make Georgia’s 
towns more attractive, more desirable places to live, to raise chil- 


dren, to do business. 


If you take an interest in this program and help to make it 
active and successful, you will derive the general benefit that 
comes to all citizens of your community from improving their 


home town. 


In addition to that, you will derive a special benefit. When a 
town is cleaned up and painted; when the business district is given 
a going-over and made smart and attractive; when home owners 
spruce up their property; when the public buildings are scrubbed 
and tended; when the schools and churches are renovated—the 
citizens take more pride, not only in their community, but in 


themselves. They become more progressive, alert and energetic. 


These are the people who work for you. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


A Citizen Wherever We Serve 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


Your Attention Is Invited 
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Taxes — Now 


FEW SUBJECTS can give the business man a chillier 
feeling or bleaker outlook than the question of 
postwar national tax policies. From the organiza- 
tion of our government in 1789 until the First World 
War, it was rather generally understood that taxes 
were levied for the purpose of obtaining revenue 
for maintaining our government on a minimum basis 
to carry out the ordinary functions of government, 
with no excursions into fields of socialistic endeavor. 
The men who organized our government and drafted 
our Constitution were very touchy on the subject of 
taxation, and the Constitution as originally adopted 
explicitly stated, “No capitation or other direct tax 
shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken.” The 
Founding Fathers had personally suffered from 
capricious taxation and realized its destructiveness. 
During the nineteenth century, customs receipts 
were chiefly depended upon to furnish the National 
Government with income, but at the end of the cen- 
tury these receipts were be- 
ginning to fall off as the 


and Korever 


ment to the Constitution left the sky as the limit to 
the rate of taxation. 

In the early years of the income tax it was re- 
garded, as the people had probably intended that it 
should be, as a means of supplementing dwindling 
revenue hitherto available from other sources. Be- 
fore the First World War, very few persons paid any 
income tax, and those who did, paid a very small 
percentage of their income. During the World War 
I, the income-tax base was considerably broadened 
and the tax rates tremendously raised. After the 
war, taxes were moderately reduced, but they have 
never since been what could be called moderate. 
From the termination of the First World War until 
the beginning of the Great Depression, a rate of tax- 
ation sufficient to effect a gradual reduction in the 
national debt was considered expedient, and this 
debt dropped from a per capita amount of $240.09 
in 1919 to $131.49 in 1930, the first real depression 
year. The reduction was constant for 11 years. 

In 1931, the drop in in- 
come tax collections on 






country began to manufac- 
ture more and more of its 
needed finished goods, and 
there was agitation for an 
amendment to the Consti- 
tution permitting Congress 
to tax incomes. Article 16 
of the Amendments to the 
Constitution was the re- 
sult of this agitation, and 
under the principle that 
“the power to tax is the 
power to destroy,” it gave 
our Government an abso- 
lute and dictatorial means 
of controlling income for 
purposes other than the 
mere collection of revenue. 
A limited income tax was 
almost certainly a  na- 
tional necessity to pro- 
vide revenue for carrying 
on essential government 


operations, but this amend- 


IT IS INCREASINGLY evident that textile em- 

ployers are giving serious consideration to 
the re-employment of veterans, as required by 
the Selective Service Act. Many mill manage- 
ments—but not enough—have drawn up com- 
prehensive plans to cover almost any contin- 
gency. Those who have not would do well to 
make their plans for handling the many differ- 
ent problems, that are sure to arise, before the 
situation becomes acute. 

Section 8 of the Act is loaded with dynamite 
for the unwary employer. For instance, a vet- 
eran may obtain, without any cost, the services 
of a United States District Attorney, or a com- 
parable official, in the adjustment of claims. 
If his case goes to court, “no fees or court costs 
shall be taxed” against the veteran. The impli- 
cations in such provisions are tremendous. 

Obviously, employers should have their 
plans drawn up so that they will be prepared 
to meet any kind of case which may be present- 
ed. Aside from the desire to be generous to 
their returning employees, they should, for 
their own protection, have the best of legal 
talent in interpreting the Act. 

The law puts everything in favor of the vet- 
eran. If he becomes convinced, or is persuaded, 
that he has been treated unfairly, he can cause 
plenty of trouble.—The Editor. 
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1930 income ended the pe- 
riod of debt reduction, and 
there was a nominal in- 
crease in the debt of $3.86 
per capita. This was due 
entirely to depression con- 
ditions, which were cutting 
income-ta-x collections, 
while little, if any, effort 
was being made to reduce 
the cost of operating the 
government. 

In 1982, the National 
Government made a depar- 
ture from its traditional 
role by attempting to check 
the depression through gov- 
ernment financial aid. For 
this futile effort, it was 
vigorously denounced by 
the present president, who 
was then campaigning 
for election, but who, ‘upon 
being elected, immedi- 
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ately adopted this suicidal economic policy as his 
own and urged squardering ourselves into prosperity 
as a desirable and feasible plan. 

Whereas, since 1789, the nation and its govern- 
ment had almost unanimously regarded a national 
debt as something to avoid and reduce, from 1933 
onward, the National Government has looked upon 
increases in the national debt as a desirable thing, 
and there was never the slightest attempt made to 
cheek the increase in the debt, nor apparently any 
thought given to the possibility of ever reducing it. 
At the same time that the national debt was in- 
creasing with this staggering rapidity, taxes were 
raised to the highest point in our national history. 

A tabulation of per capita national debt increases 
since 1932 is interesting: 


Per Capita 
Year National Debt Increase 
Pe &. sei Odi Sal wacuititay $20.56 
RIE isla sss ennsigedinitiidien dekisoaibad aia 23.28 
ees UU. ates. Ob aa Bey. 34.44 
eee idicticadowas Asi ude 11.42 
See iatieicguss Js. sess - 36.03 
SO “Milo cet cuciLeeR bo 20.62 
Re a6 tat peu bie 8.61 
Bee deseo bik aw eo 26.52 
GO ici... WRIA 17.32 


This table shows a studied policy of continued 
deficit financing. 1935 showed an apparent down- 
ward trend, but it was only apparent, because legis- 
lation passed in 1935 and very early in 1936 author- 
ized the soldiers’ bonus of about two billion dollars 
and the so-called “blank check fund” of four billion 
for fighting the depression (and some claim, winning 
the election),which jumped the national debt in- 
crease up to $36.03 in 1936. 

Again, in 1938, there was a heartening drop in 
the rate of debt increase, but this, too, was purely 
apparent and not actual. The big spending in the 
late summer and early fall of 1936 created the short- 
lived business boom of 1937, and the income taxes 
resulting from this boomlet were collected in 1938, 
causing a temporary drop in the rate of debt in- 
crease. In 1939 it jumped back up again to $26.52 
increase per ¢apita. 

Any guesses as to what might have happened 
since 1940 are impossible on account of the war, 
but the record from 1933 to 1940 gives no ray of 
hope that there was the’ slightest thought given even 
to stopping the rate of increase, much less reducing 
the debt. => ‘> ) v4 

The present.Administration has adopted entirely 
new: theories of government and finance, and while 
the present war would, under any circumstances, 
have resulted in a substantial increase in our na- 
tional debt. and in taxes, the economic theories adopt- 
ed by our government, and expanded. from 1933 to 
1940, have resulted in making the.war cost several 
times as much as it should have in terms of dollars, 
which are supposed to be paid back to somebody, 
some time. -«- ay Pig ae * 

We have-had for 11 years a government dedicated 
to the thesis that debt is purely a.figure of. speech 
and: that an increasing: national debt is not only a 


matter for no alarm, but is a definite index of good 
accomplished. After 11 years of this sort of fantas- 
tic economic reasoning, the public has adopted a 
more or less complacent attitude toward government 
extravagance. Inflation is a pleasant thing while 
it is on the upswing, and our National Government 
for 11 years has tried to maintain an economy of 
controlled inflation, retaining all the best features 
of inflation and trying to exclude the harsh irri- 
tants. 

Even responsible financiers, who ought to know 
better, have been hypnotized into thinking that this 
sort of controlled inflation can be made to work in- 
definitely. Controlled inflation (assuming that it 
can be controlled) is simply a form of hidden taxa- 
tion. The government has no possible source of in- 
come except through taxes, and government bonds 
are therefore nothing but tax anticipation warrants, 
or receipts for taxes paid in advance. A government 
which uses this financial device sparingly, and 
which promptly seeks to liquidate a national debt 
incurred during some emergency, is resting on a 
stable economic foundation; but a government which 
regards a national debt merely as a bookkeeping 
entry is imposing upon the people a hidden tax which 
can never be liquidated. 

Any national debt exceeding the reasonable fluc- 
tuations in the cost of carrying on the basic pur- 
poses of government is not really a debt, but an ex- 
pense which has not yet been charged off. It is 
an item which should have been covered by taxes— 
but wasn’t. The bigger this expense, the harder it 
is to charge it off. 

The ordinary vehicle employed by a responsible 
government for liquidating a national debt is taxa- 
tion. If the debt is excessive and consists of bonds 
very widely held by the people, the government mere- 
ly goes through the motions of paying off the debt. 
The persons to whom the government owes the debt 
are gradually taxed to get the money to pay them 
what the government owes them, and so we go 
through the motions of paying off a debt which real- 
ly represented a national loss instead of a legitimate 
debt. 

Given time and honest intentions, the govern- 
ment can finally get its books balanced and main- 
tain the economic equilibrium of the country by grad- 
ually charging off a national debt in this manner. 
If, however, the government regards the national 
debt, not as something to be liquidated, but as some- 
thing to be joyously increased, while at the same 
time crushing taxes are levied to get more money to 
squander, the taxpayer is in an utterly hopeless 
position. 

But the taxpayer is every person who is not sup- 
ported by the government. As the government as- 
sumes more and more responsibility for supporting 
people, the number of taxpayers will dwindle, and 
the government shows more and more inclination to 
support more and more people all the time. The busi- 
ness man is not only a taxpayer; but a tax collector. 
The government squeezes the taxes out of the busi- 


(Continued on page 148) 
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The physical testing room of the laboratory at Tallassee Mills 


THe LABORATORY 








and Practieal Mill Problems 


By T. 8. Harris 


Assistant Superintendent, Tallassee Mills, 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc. 


THE STORY of the laboratory at Tallassee Mills was presented 

in the February, 1943, issue of “Cotton’’—of how it is the 
nerve center of the mill and is used as an integral part of 
practical mill operation. Presented here are the results of some 
of the experiments conducted in that laboratory, giving con- 
crete examples of the practical uses to which it is put and show- 
ing how it is possible to predict mill performance of cotton 
fibers from tests made in a well-equipped and well-manned 


laboratory.—The Editor. 


THE APPLICATION of labora- 
tory methods and analyses to 
cotton processing has been tried at 
Tallassee with favorable results. 
A great deal of work had to be 
done in the laboratory before any 
beneficial results were seen. The 
purchase of instruments for lab- 
oratory analyses of the cotton fi- 
ber and attaining familiarity and 
skill with the instruments re- 


quired many months of painstak- 
ing work. To do accurate fiber 
work calls for proficiency in the 
use of the microscope, the Press- 


ley fiber tester, and the Suter- 
Webb cotton fiber sorter or the 
Hertel Fibrograph. 

Briefly, the microscope is used 
for finding the percentage of im- 
mature fibers. Approximately 100 
fibers are selected from each 
length group from the fiber-length 
array and are mounted on a slide, 
taking care to straighten and place 
the fibers approximately parallel. 
The fibers are then covered by a 
cover glass and are flooded by 
means of a pipette with a solution 
of 18 per cent NaOH. The mount is 
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then placed on the mechanical 
stage of the microscope and ex- 
amined, using a magnification of 
430 diameters. The wall thickness 
is studied. An immature fiber 
is one whose wall thickness is 
smaller than one-half the thick- 
ness of the lumen. 

The test procedure and calcula- 
tions are made as recommended by 
the ASTM. 


The Pressley Strength Tester 


The Pressley tester breaks the 
fibers, prepared in ribbon-like 
form, between two closely fitting 
pairs of jaws. It consists of a vise, 
the two pairs of jaws, and the 
strength tester itself. The pur- 
pose of the vise is to hold the jaws 
while the sample of fibers to be 
broken is inserted. The cotton 
fibers are first combed, then made 
into a ribbon approximately 4- 
inch wide, and then are inserted 
in the open jaws. The jaws are 
clamped down upon the fibers by 
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means of screws. After the jaws 
have been securely clamped, the 
ends of the fibers are sheared off 
even with the outsides of the jaws, 
giving a fiber length of .48 inch. 

The jaws containing the fibers 
are then transferred from the vise 
to the breaking machine, in which 
the jaws are pulled apart, causing 
the fibers to break and register- 
ing the number of pounds re- 
quired for the break. The broken 
fibers are then removed from the 
jaws and are weighed on Roller- 
Smith precision balances. The 
break in pounds is then divided 
by the weight in milligrams of the 
fibers, giving the strength index. 
This strength index can be con- 
verted into pounds per square 
inch by a formula, if desired. 

The Suter-Webb cotton fiber 
sorter, or the Hertel Fibrograph, 
is used for determining the staple 
length and the variation in staple 
length, the Suter-Webb by me- 
chanical means and the Hertel 
Fibrograph by use of a photo- 
electric tube. 


Fiber Strength Experiment 


In our. preliminary  experi- 
ments, we found that the samples 
from some bales showed much 
better fiber strength than others. 


Wishing to find out how this 
strength followed through into the 
yarn, fifty bales were selected and 
fiber-strength tests made on all 
of them. The six highest and the 
six lowest were taken for the two 
mixes to be tested. 

We found that the weaker-fi- 
bered cottons, when spun into 
yarn, did produce yarns of poorer 
strength and appearance, as can 
be seen from Table 1. 

Realizing that each bale of cot- 
ton is different from every other 
bale, we had the Department of 
Agriculture’s laboratory at Col- 
lege Station, Texas, to test the 
twelve bales as two six-bale mixes, 
also individually. 

By doing this, the characteris- 
tics of each bale going into the 
two mixes could be observed. Al- 
though charts are uninteresting 
things and few ever study them, 
a certain amount of this type of 
data is unavoidable. Accordingly, 
the analysis of the 12 bales will 
be found in Table 2, the data for 
which was submitted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s labora- 
tory. The bales of high strength 
are shown as H and the low- 
strength bales, L. 

Two interesting points were 
brought out by the fiber analyses. 














The strong cotton resisted nepping 
at the card and also produced bet- 
ter and stronger yarn. It was also 
found that one bale, L-6, actually 
produced yarn strong enough to 
be classed as equal to the higher 
strength yarns. With a strength 
index of only 6.21, its deficiency 
in strength was made up by its 
extra length of staple. In selecting 
our cotton for testing, we had con- 
sidered strength of fiber only, but 
we then found that the length of 
staple should have been consid- 
ered too. Therefore, to bring the 
two factors together we multiplied 
the two together and called it 
“cotton strength factor” for lack 
of a better name. We can, there- 
fore, conclude that a weak-fibered 
cotton will make a weaker yarn 
than strong-fibered cotton, if both 
are of equal length; also, that a 
long, weak-fibered cotton may 
make as strong yarn as a shorter, 
stronger-fibered cotton. 


Mixing of Staples 


Our next laboratory experiment 
concerned the mixing of staples. 
We had always been told that the 
mixing of staples was detrimental 
to the running of the work. With 
short-draft spinning and close 
roll-settings, this was undoubtedly 
true, but with slip drafts and 
wider roll-settings, this was not 








found to be the case. 
TABLE 1—Yarn Strength Tests The problem arose when it be- 
Hick came necessary to run up a large 
| Fiber Seonath Fiber Strength quantity of %-inch cotton, which 
had been culled out from our regu- 
eon peas SA yarn) -------------- oo ibs. a oe. lar run of one-inch staple. Blend- 
tin hele B ing this cotton experimentally 
with either 15/16-inch or 1-inch 
Table 
ee esi ao add dc salicd cis H-1 H-2 H-3 H-4 
Coenen ee  dapiemangiehianeiaiemat 1.080 1.044 1.063 1.120 
ESSELTE ER OAT RET AE 1” 15/16” 31/32” 1 1/16" 
Seen II sh a i eee SLM— SLM M Lt. Sp.* SLM 
i Re IEEE SETS De RE 7.46 7.12 7.74 7.51 
Neps per 100 square inches of card web ____-_------ 17 13 15 14 
ee ee a Foi se a is cb B-+- B+ B+ B+ 
ee a cerpeanianaer enter 93.8 91.0 96.8 99.8 
Ctten: elites Gn bee sisinictitin tthe iihcriiia witness 8.06 7.43 8.23 8.41 





*Middling Light Spot 
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compared to our regular one-inch 
; mixes. 

| It was then decided to go to the 
other extreme and blend the %- 
inch with 1 1/16-inch cotton. The 
bales were selected and samples 
drawn for fiber arrays and Press- 
ley breaks. Representative 
amounts from each blend were 
sent to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s laboratory for cotton analy- 
ses, spinning tests, and yarn 
strength tests, with the mill lab- 
oratory making the same tests. 
This gave us a check on our own 
experiments. 

The result was that we found a 
blend of %-inch and 1 1/16-inch 
staples to be the best method of 
using up our stock of %-inch cot- 
ton. Our figures coincided with 





those of the government labora- 
tory, so the mix was put into the 
mill—at first to a limited extent, 
and later the whole plant was run 
on the mix for a period of about 
four weeks. There was no difficul- 
ty experienced in processing. Yarn 
and cloth strength remained nor- 
mal for mill standards, based on 
one-inch cotton. 

Three separate mixes were se- 
lected for testing, which we shall 
call mix A, B, and C, respectively. 
The staple of the several mixes 
averaged as nearly as possible the 
same length, as follows: 

Mix A: 75%, 1 1/16-inch; 25%, 
Y-inch; calculated average 
length, 1.0156 inches. 

Mix B: 75%, 1 1/82-inch; 25%, 
31/32-inch; calculated average 
length, 1.0156 inches. 

Mix C: 83%, 1-inch; 17% 1 1/32- 








inch; calculated average length, 
1.0052 inches. | 
Here we had three blends of 


practically the same average 
length, but with a range of staple 
from 3/16-inch in mix A to only 
1/32-inch in mix C. 

The three mixes were processed 
through the regular mill machin- 
ery in the usual manner, samples 
being taken at each process and 
tested in the laboratory. Picker lap 
tests for evenness, card sliver 
tests for weight, variation, neps, 
and evenness, were made. The 
Saco-Lowell sliver tester was used 
on card sliver, drawing sliver, 
and roving.. None of the tests 
showed any significant differences 
in the three mixes. In the mill no 
settings or gears were changed. 

A spinning test was then run 
from the accumulated roving, all 





Tw o 
H-5 H-6 L-1 
1.080 1.074 1.119 
y” 1” 1 1/32” 
M SLM M 
7.30 6.68 6.10 
13 19 28 
B+ B+ B 
100.6 92.4 85.4 
7.88 7.12 6.83 


L-2 L-3 L-4 L-5 L-6 
1.125 1.096 1.088 1.163 1.180 
1 1/82” 1 1/82” 15/16” 1 1/16” 1 1/32” 

M M Lt. Sp.* SLM SM + ~M 

6.17 5.96 5.82 5.81 6.21 

25 19 23 48 25 

B+ B Bu B 
84.9 81.6 81.8 88.6 93.1 

6.94 6.53 6.16 6.76 7.32 








*Middling Light Spot 
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three mixes being run simultan- 
eously for a total of 24,642 spindle 
hours. On 14s yarn, mix A showed 
an average of 27.9 ends down per 
1,000 spindle-hours for the entire 
check, while mix B showed an av- 
erage of 28.8 and mix C, 41.06. 

The breaking strength was com- 
puted from 315 skein breaks, and 
it was found that mix A gave a 
break factor of 1902; mix B, 1879; 
and mix C, 1819. 

To determine why the results 
turned out as they did, let us ex- 
amine the test data. 

Two factors were found to be 
significant: first, the fiber length 
of the mixes; and second, the fi- 
ber strength of the mixes. The 
length of the mixes taken at the 
25 per cent point* was very 
close. The Pressley strength in- 
dex** showed more variation. 

We found that by taking these 
two factors into consideration to- 





*The 25 per cent point—25% of the 
fibers longer than the staple length, 75% 
shorter—is found by the fiber-array method 
of stapling and individually weighing each 
of the various length-groups, by sixteenths, 
in a sample specially prepared for the pur- 
pose, This is done on the Suter-Webb fiber 
sorter. (See A. S. T. M. booklet, Tentative 
General Methods of Testing Cotton Fibers ; 
designation, D 414-40 T.) 

**The Pressley strength index is found 
by breaking individual small samples of 
cotton, made up in ribbon-like form, be 
tween the jaws of the Pressley tester. The 
break divided by the weight gives the Press- 
ley strength index. 








TABLE 3 
Pressley Length at Cotton 
Strength Index 25% Point Strength Factor 
Mix A 6.90 1.128 7.78 
Mix B 6.46 1.128 7.29 
Mix C 6.57 1.081 7.10 








gether, the answer made sense. By 
multiplying the length at the 25 
per cent point by the strength in- 
dex, we magnify the difference, 
which we have arbitrarily called 
the “cotton strength factor.” 

In Table 3, it will be noted that, 
although mix B has the same 
length staple as mix A, it lacks 
the strength of mix A. Mix C, be- 
ing both weaker and _ shorter, 
shows the lowest factor and ac- 
tually was the poorest in manu- 
facturing performance. 

On the surface, the result of the 
experiment on the three blends 
seems to indicate that mixing 
staples produces better yarn and 
better spinning qualities than 
even staples. However, upon an- 
alyzing the data, we find the real 
reason hidden in the “length times 
strength” formula. 

It so happened that mix A was 
the strongest in fiber and equal 
to mix B in length, thus giving 


mix A the best factor. Had mix B 
possessed superior fiber strength, 
the results might have shown mix 
B in the lead. 

The conclusion drawn on this 
test is that mixing of staples can 
be done and that, rather than try 
to keep the staple range down, it 
is better to keep the average 
length of staples as long as is or- 
dinarily run without mixing, if 
short fibered cottons must be run 
up. 

The two preceding tests would 
seem to indicate that length and 
strength are the only two factors 
to be considered in cotton. That 
this is not true will be shown in 
the test to be described in the sec- 
ond part of this article. 


(In the concluding part of this ar- 
ticle, to appear in the next issue, 
Mr. Harris discusses the importance 
of cotton character and gives the 
results of some tests on a new strain. 
—The Editor.) 





Georgia Personnel Managers 
Organize Association 


The Personnel Managers Division of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia held an organizational meet- 
ing October 18 at the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, and elected the following of- 
ficers: Grady Bradshaw, personnel 
manager, West Point Manufacturing 
Co., West Point, Ga., chairman; R. EB. 
McTigue, personnel manager, USEO 
Division, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
vice-chairman; and O. C. Phillips, per- 
sonnel manager, Swift Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, secretary. A steer- 
ing committee or board of directors 
was also elected to arrange for future 
meetings and programs, 

The opening meeting was arranged 
and presided over until the election of 
new officers by T,. M. Forbes, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia. Mr. 
Forbes suggested as a future topic of 
discussion a plan for allocation of vil- 
lage homes, particularly when there are 
several applicants for the same house. 
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The two main speakers of the meet- 
ing were Warren Whitney, general 
manager, National Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
of Birmingham, and Major B. M. Gold- 
er, Veterans Personnel Division of Na- 
tional Selective Service Headquarters, 
Washington. Both men discussed the 
problem of re-employing veterans. 

Mr. Whitney outlined how many of 
the lessons learned during the wartime 
period of labor shortages will be of 
value in the coming period of “over- 
age.” He pointed out that industry 
must provide productive jobs for the 
returning men or be forced by govern- 
ment to pay the cost of non-productive 
jobs. He listed some of the problems 
which will be encountered when the 
veterans return in increasing numbers 
and stated that now is a good time to 
get practice in handling them with 
smaller groups. 

Major Golder explained the five 
points which entitle a veteran to legal 
claim on his old job under the Selective 
Service Act. He then answered vari- 
ous questions on specific applications 
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of the Selective Service regulations, 
urging that the industry maintain the 
cooperative policy it has already adopt- 
ed of trying to comply with the spirit, 
not just the letter, of the law. 


« 


Advance Publication 
of A.S.T.M. Standards 


Heavy demands for the 1942 Book 
of ASTM Standards and its supple- 
ments, occasioned by the war produc- 
tion efforts, have necessitated advanc- 
ing publication of the next edition by 
a full year. Normally this would come 
out in November-December, 1945, on the 
triennial basis, but it will be issued 
in December, 1944. 

The book provides authoritative 
specifications and tests for a wide 
range of engineering materials. It will 
cover some 6000 pages in three parts: 
I, Metals; II, Non-metallic Materials— 
Constructional (cement, lime, concrete, 
paint, etc.) ; III, Non-metallic Materi- 
als—General (petroleum, textiles, plas- 
tics, coal, rubber, etc.) 
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Street in a Southern mill village 


By 8S. W. Quisenberry 


District Manager, Maintenance Sales 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE FIRST TWO articles in this series, which appeared in the 
September and October issues, dealt with the conditions 
existing in ‘the different departments of textile plants as re- 
gards paint treatment; the “Safety Color Code”; and those ab- 
normal conditions where special treatment is required. 
This, the third and concluding article, covers the painting 
of windows, machinery and equipment, plant exteriors, village 
exteriors, and village interiors.—The Editor. 


Artiele 3 


THE REDUCTION of glare from 

windows is a major problem in 
some textile plants. This glare is 
hard on the workers’ eyes, and the 
heat from the sun also unbalances 
the humidity in the vicinity of the 
windows. 

Blue is the most frequently used 
color in painting windows, but 
white is preferred by some mills. 
For best results, the finish is 
generally applied to the exterior 
of the glass to prevent scratching 
and marring by the workers. Be- 
fore application, the glass should 
be thoroughly cleaned and dried 
to secure perfect adhesion. The 
material may be applied by brush 
or spray; if spray application is 


used, the material should be mist- 
ed on lightly to secure the proper 
opacity. If brush application is 
used, the material should be stip- 
pled with a piece of Turkish towel- 
ling to remove brush marks and 
make the finish uniform. A roller 
application also may be used with 
good results. 


Machinery and Equipment: The 
proper cleaning of machinery and 
equipment is very necessary be- 
fore painting. No matter how 
good a paint may be or how well 
suited to its purpose, it cannot 
accomplish the desired results un- 
less it is applied on a properly 
prepared surface. 

Be sure the surface is clean, 
dry, and free from dust, lint, 
grease, rust, and dirt. Glossy sur- 
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Textile 


Plants 


faces should be sanded to dull the 
gloss and improve adhesion. Re- 
move dirt and loose and scaling 
paint by wire brushing or scrap- 
ing if necessary. 

The surfaces of all types of ma- 
chinery which have been in serv- 
ice for a considerable time have 
become contaminated with lubri- 
cating oils, greases, compounds, 
etc.; and these ingredients cannot 
be successfully removed with the 
usual volatiles such as kerosene 
oil, turpentine, or gasoline, as 
these solvents leave an oily or 
gummy film on the surface. We 
recommend thorough cleaning by 
using one of the standard brands 
of penetrating chemical solvents 
which have excellent degreasing 
qualities. These products usually 
are non-toxic and non-flammable. 

After the machine has been 
thoroughly cleaned, all surfaces 
where paint has chipped off or has 
worn off to the metal should be 
touched up with a machinery-enam- 
el primer. Allow to dry before ap- 
plying finishing coats. 

No “machined” or “bright work” 
should be painted. 


Mill (Exterior) 


Maintenance painting on the ex- 
terior of textile plants presents 
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few unusual problems that are not 
found generally in most industrial 
plants. The usual corrective meas- 
ures should be taken to prevent 
rust and moisture-peeling where 
these conditions occur. 

Window sash in those depart- 
ments of a textile mill where con- 
densation is a problem should be 
watched closely and should be 
painted more frequently than oth- 
er surfaces which are not subject- 
ed to such severe conditions. 

Wood sash should be thorough- 
ly dried out before being repaint- 
ed. (Some mills keep extra sash 
on hand to replace sash that need 
repairing and repainting, so that 
those needing repainting can be 
thoroughly dried and repaired in 
the shop.) After the sash are 
thoroughly dried, all loose putty 
should be removed and the sur- 
face primed with exterior paint 
before being reglazed. Use only the 
best grade of white lead putty for 
reglazing, to prevent cracking and 
shrinking of the putty. Remove all 
loose and scaling paint and be 
sure all joints are caulked and 
tight to prevent moisture from 
seeping in. Sash should be primed 
and top-coated with high grade 
exterior paint. 

Steel sash subject to condensa- 
tion should be watched closely to 
prevent rusting. Steel sash should 
be repainted when the primer. be- 
gins to show through the top- 
coat and before rust begins to 
form. This will eliminate an ex- 
pensive cleaning job to remove 


rust. Remove all loose and crum- 
bling putty and prime with a 
Bakelite or synthetic primer before 
reglazing. Use only the best grade 
of steel sash putty in reglazing. 
Remove all rust and scale to bright 
metal and prime all bare metal 
with a Bakelite or synthetic prim- 
er and follow with two coats of 
the same type material in the se- 
lected color, if a tinted or colored 
finish is desired. If an aluminum 
finish is preferred, use aluminum 
with a Bakelite or synthetic car- 
rier. These products are highly 
moisture resistant. 

Steel and wood sash not subject 
to condensation may be painted in 
the same manner as other sur- 
faces of the same type. 


Mill Village (Exterior) 


Painting the exterior of mill 
village houses presents few un- 
usual problems not found in paint- 
ing houses generally, and the pre- 
cautions used in good painting 
practice should be observed. 

Mill village houses in the South 
are generally constructed of 
southern yellow pine, and the 
paint failure experienced is a typi- 
cal condition to be found when 
painting over yellow pine lumber. 
This failure is due to expansion 
and contraction of the wood, which 
causes flaking and cracking of 
the paint film. These defects are 
aggravated if the paint films are 
not sufficiently elastic to adapt 
themselves to the _ contractile 
changes which take place in wood. 


Exterior view of a village home 
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Paint usually breaks most rapidly 
over sap in yellow pine. The resin 
in the sap may bleed into the paint 
and make it too hard and brittle. 

The treatment of these sappy 
places with shellac is not entirely 
satisfactory for exterior work. The 
best way is to apply a thin coat 
of aluminum paint and allow for 
firm drying before the priming 
coat of paint is applied. When 
wood dries, the greatest contrac- 
tion occurs at right angles to the 
grain. 

It has been proved that when a 
film of paint is applied to a wood 
surface which is not seasoned, the 
wood contracts across the grain as 
it dries, while there is very little 
contraction with the grain. At the 
same time, the paint film contracts 
with the grain and across the 
grain; thus the difference in the 
shrinkage of the paint and the 
wood are responsible for some de- 
fects which may later ensue. In 
order to overcome this, a study has 
been made of both penetration and 
adhesion of paints. 

It has always been thought that 
deep penetration was necessary 
and that the addition of turpen- 
tine or other thinners would ac- 
complish this. It would appear, 
however, that there is some ques- 
tion as to the degree of penetra- 
tion that may be obtained upon 
wooden surfaces with oil paints 
and that the type of thinner used 
is of relatively less importance 
than heretofore thought. Adhesion 
of the film to the surface rather 
than penetration into the surface 
is the desired result. 


Effect of Moisture 
Upon the Wood 


Scaling and crumbling, which is 
sometimes exhibited by paint 
films, is often due to moisture 
conditions. For instance, when 
moisture enters, it causes major 
changes in the volume of the wood. 
These changes are apt to be se- 
vere, especially in yellow pine. 
Inelastic, non-protective films 
cannot accommodate themselves to 
such changes, and they break at 
the junction of the spring and 
summer wood bands, where the 
strain is the most severe. More 
moisture enters, the volume- 
changes recur, and the adhesive 
properties of the paint film are 
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lost. The failure is accelerated 
where the paint is not formulated 
to meet these conditions. 

Where houses are badly weath- 
ered, a two-coat system is recom- 
mended. First comes the removal 
of all loose and scaling paint— 
and where the bare wood is ex- 
posed, those spots should be 
primed with an aluminum primer. 
This material will enable better 
adhesion where sap has bled into 
the paint and where most diffi- 
culty will occur. After this treat- 
ment, two coats of high-grade ex- 
terior paint should be applied, ac- 
cording to directions on the pack- 
ages. 


The One-Coat System 


Where village houses are in rea- 
sonably good condition and the 
surface is not too badly weathered, 
frequently a one-coat system can 
be used. In the average mill vil- 
lage, paint fails, not from wear- 
ing away, but from outside influ- 
ences such as inferior lumber, the 
seepage of moisture behind the 
boards, and other construction de- 
fects that cause paint to crack and 
peel. Failure from these causes 
will occur on a two-coat job as 
readily as on a one-coat applica- 
tion. Because of this, and also be- 
cause it is felt that the durability 
of a one-coat application properly 
applied very closely approximates 
the durability of a two-coat job, 
the application of one-coat paint- 
ing is often advocated when the 
surface over which the material is 
to be used is in reasonably good 
condition. However, the addition- 
al responsibility placed on one 
coat of paint requires that a ma- 
terial that is properly designed for 
such work be used. 

The surface should be prepared 
in the usual manner and all bare 
spots primed before the one coat 
is applied. The material should 
then be used according to manu- 
facturer’s suggestions. 

Many textile mills have adopted 
this system for their villages and 
have found it to be the most sat- 
isfactory and economical method 
to use. 


Mill Village (Interior) 


Painting the interior of textile 
mill villages depends primarily on 
the type and construction of the 











Interior view of a village home 


village houses. Generally speak- 
ing, most mill mafiagements pre- 
fer to paint the interiors with a 
finish that is easily washed and 
cleaned. Eggshell or semi-gloss 
enamels are generally selected for 
this purpose. Such products pro- 
vide a surface that will withstand 
abuse and repeated washings. 

For overseer’s homes and the 
better type houses, resin-emulsion 
or flat oil paints can be used if a 
flat finish is desired. 

In painting interiors, light 
cheerful colors should be selected. 
The trim and doors can be fin- 
ished in either gloss or semi-gloss 
finishes or varnish. Floors may be 
finished with a penetrating wood 
finish if it is possible to sand and 
thoroughly clean the floors. Where 
it is not possible to sand the floors, 
a clear floor varnish, varnish 
stain, or interior floor enamel may 
be used to good advantage. 


Resume 


In addition to stimulating pro- 
duction and providing a_ better 
working environment, “Color Con- 
ditioning” will bring about many 
desirable results, such as: 

1. Maximum efficiency from 
natural aand_$ artificial light 
sources. 

2. Reduction of glare within 
the field of view. 

8. Correct ratios of brightness 
for perfect visibility of machines 
and materials. 


4. Psychological relief from 
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exposure to high temperatures. 

5. General relief from monot- 
ony through the introduction of 
variety in colors. 

6. Finer standards of house- 
keeping. 

7. Reduction of accident haz- 
ards. 

8. Better plant-order and care 
and maintenance of equipment. 

9. Greater pride and enthusi- 
asm on the part of workers be- 
cause of a well-ordered and inter- 
esting department. 

The continuous use of this plan 
will make use of the scientific 
application of color, will aid pro- 
duction, promote safety, and im- 
prove morale. 


— en 


Coated Nylon Ponchos 
Withstand Army Usage 


One hundred nylon ponchos, shipped 
to the southwest Pacific for test as 
soon as they were developed by the 
plastics and textile industries in co- 
operation with the Quartermaster 
Corps, have withstood more than six 
months of hard use and still are almost 
“as good as new” according to reports 
made by observers in that area to the 
office of The Quartermaster General. 

It is estimated: that the test ponchos, 
which were shipped out before actual 
production in quantity was started, 
have been used about 85 per cent of 
the time they have been in service 
either as ground covers, foxhole covers, 
or raincoats when they were not folded 
for carrying in packs. They have not 
cracked or become “sticky.” 
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THE ANNUAL meeting of the South- 

ern Textile Association, held in 
Charlotte Saturday, October 7, includ- 
ed morning and luncheon sessions and 
was highlighted by several interesting 
addresses. 

Joe C. Cobb, Tucapau, S, C., retir- 
ing president of the association, de- 
scribed the work of the sectional di- 
visions and spoke of the excellent at- 
tendance at their meetings. He urged 
mill presidents and treasurers to rec- 
ognize the value of the association and 
to give it the backing it deserves. 

In discussing the part played by the 
textile industry in the war program, 
he said: “Of all the essential indus- 
tries in this vast war production pro- 
gram, ours has had less governmental! 
help than any other, You have met the 
armed forces’ increased needs by train- 
ing programs set up and operated by 
your own organization, and at your 
company’s expense. You have utilized 
green and handicapped workers. Many 
times you have made makeshift re- 
pairs for lack of materials. You and 
your organizations have borne the ex- 
tra duties imposed upon you as your 
patriotic duty; many times you were 
understaffed, but the mills which you 
represent have produced the goods. 

“The war is not over,” he continued. 
“We have huge demands, both military 
and civilian, for textile goods still to 
meet. Ahead of us lies the task of 
placing and adjusting the returning 
veterans to their jobs—and, at the same 
time, of anticipating and making the 
necessary technical changes to enable 
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our plants to maintain their competi- 
tive positions. 

“Ours is a position of grave respon- 
sibility,” he concluded. “We will meet 
it. Our association stands ready to 
offer its aid and help in this tremen- 
dous job which lies ahead.” 


Textile Education 


Dr. R. F. Poole, president of Clem- 
son College, warned the group that 
cotton has new and successful com- 
petitors in synthetic and natural prod- 
ucts which may seriously disrupt the 
welfare of the two Carolinas, where 
the growing and manufacturing of cot- 
ton are of real importance. He urged 
those interested in the uses of cotton 
to face the situation in a realistic 
manner, as there are many potential 
new uses for cotton, and the quality 
of cotton and its products may be 
greatly improved. Full research into 
these potentialities, he said, should be 
undertaken by the cotton textile in- 
terests, the plant breeders, the chem- 
ists, and the physicists. 

The college, he concluded, can pro- 
duce the researchers and teachers to 
meet the fullest needs of the industry, 
and with the continued support of the 
manufacturers, good results should be 
achieved toward maintaining stability 
of the industry. 


Postwar Textile Machinery 


“We should not set our sights too 
high for the immediate future in the 
expectation of stupendous new devel- 
opments,” Elliott B. Grover, head of 





Southern 


Holds 


M. Weldon Rogers, new president 

of the association, asks a ques- 

tion of Maj. B. M. Golder after 
the luncheon meeting. 


the yarn manufacturing department, 
School of Textiles, North Carolina 
State College, told the group in dis- 
cussing postwar developments in tex- 
tile machinery. 

There are, and have been, he added, 
many new and great developments— 
as in the field of electronics—but their 
application for common use will be de- 
layed for some time. 

Referring to textile machinery as a 
group and not individually, he said 
that, generally speaking, the greatest 
single factors will be mechanical im- 
provements and refinements, These re- 
finements will be cost-reducing, will 
increase efficiency, cut upkeep and re- 
pair costs, and reduce cleaning costs. 

“Do not wait for final perfection,” 
he concluded, “or the development 
around the corner; you will be in a 
better bargaining position if you al- 
ways modernize as soon as such a 
need is indicated.” 

Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, of A. M. 
Tenney Associates, Inc., New York, 
spoke on the “Personality of Fibers.” 
He stressed the fact that an under- 
standing of the properties and be- 
havior of all fibers should be based 
on a system of evaluating their inher- 
ent characteristics. His talk was il- 
lustrated by a series of slides showing 
results of tests on different fibers. 

At the luncheon session, which fol- 
lowed immediately after the morning 
meeting, Maj. B. M. Golder, of the 
Selective Service System, was the 
principal speaker. His address was 
unique for a Government official in 
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Annual Meeting 


that he spoke without manuscript and 
not only permitted, but urged that 
questions from the floor he asked. He 
spoke on the reinstating of discharged 
veterans to their former jobs. 

Maj. Golder outlined the five requis- 
ites for a veteran’s being entitled to 
his former job as follows: 

1, The job which he left to enter 
the armed services must have been per- 
manent. 

2. The veteran must have an hon- 
orable discharge. 

3. He must apply for his former job 
within 40 days from date of his dis- 
charge from the service. 

4. He must be qualified to fill the 
job. 

+. The circumstances of the em- 
ployer must not have changed materi- 
ally since the veteran left his per- 
manent job. 

The question was asked from the 
floor: “Suppose a loom fixer is draft- 
ed. He is replaced, and No. 2 is draft- 
ed. Which man is entitled to the job?” 

Maj. Golder replied that No. 1 is 


entitled to the place because it was his 
permanent job. If No. 2 was upgraded 
from some other job, he is entitled 
to the place he had before being up- 


graded to loom fixer. The determin-. 


ing test is, who was the permanent 
man on the job? 

Another question was: “A veteran 
is reinstated on his old job and be- 
comes a consistent absentee. In view 
of the law that he cannot be dis- 
charged for one year, can he be dis- 
charged for absenteeism?” 

The speaker replied that such a vet- 
eran can be discharged if it can be 
established that his absenteeism is 
without just cause. However, Maj. 
Golder urged that employers be pa- 
tient with men who have been through 
all the horrors of war—that allow- 
ances be made for the changes that 
must be expected in their minds and 
attitudes because of those experi- 
ences, He said that returned veterans 
will be better men physically, men- 
tally,-and morally because of service 
to their country, and while they 


Should not be coddied, they are en- 
titled to a sympathetic understanding 
of their problems. This plea drew a 
firm round of applause. 

In reply to a question as to a man 
who was discharged for cause and 
then entered the armed services, the 
speaker said the man has no right to 
the job when he returns. 

In discussing the subject of seniori- 
ty, Maj, Golder said the discharged 
veteran must be given the job, even if 
an employee with more seniority has 
to be let out. The intent of Con- 
gress, he said, is that veterans must 
have their old jobs back. The fact 
that someone else may be better on 
the job makes no difference—the vet- 
eran who wants his job must get it. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: president, M. 
Weldon Rogers, general superintendent, 
Jackson Mills, No. 2, Welford, 8. C.; 
vice-president, B. M. Bowen, superin- 
tendent, Salisbury Cotton Mill, Salis- 
bury, N. C.; chairman, board of gov- 
ernors, F. D. Lockman, Jr., Brandon 
Corp., Woodruff, S. C. Marshall Dill- 
ing, Gastonia, N. C., was reelected ex- 
ecutive secretary, and James T. Mc- 
Aden was reelected secretary-treasur- 
er, 

At a meeting of the Associate Mem- 
bers Division, preceding the annual 
meeting of the association, the follow- 
ing officers were reelected: chairman, 
John C. Turner, Atlanta, Ga.; first 
vice-chairman, Falls L. Thomason, 
Charlotte, N. C.; second vice-chairman, 
Claude Iler, Greenville, S. C.; secre- 
tary, Junius M. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Shown at the luncheon session are, from the left: Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith; Thomas Nelson, dean-emeritus, 
N. C. State College School of Textiles; B. M. Bowen, newly-elected vice-president of the association; Joe C. 
Cobb, retiring president; Maj. B. M. Golder; Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, School of Textiles, N. C. State College. 
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Smith Crow, general superintend- 
ent, Erlanger Cotton Mills, is the 
newly-elected chairman of the 
Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
division of the S. T. A. 


THE NORTHERN North Carolina-Vir- 

ginia division of the Southern 
Textile Association met at Spray, N. C., 
September 30 and heard two addresses 
on the processing of staple rayon on 
the cotton system. 

Fletcher S. Culpepper, of the textile 
research department, American Viscose 
Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa., defined ray- 
on “denier” and staple fiber and ex- 
plained how certain deniers and sta- 
ples are best suited for different fab- 
rics. 

“The proper control of temperature 
and moisture throughout the mill,” he 
said, “is most essential, Lack of con- 
trol of these factors results in non- 
uniform processing and at times may 
be confused with the quality of the 
staple. Viscose staple reaches its nor- 
mal commercial regain of 11 per cent 
at approximately 58 per cent relative 
humidity and 78 degrees F’. These con- 
ditions are satisfactory for the proc- 
essing of viscose staple fiber from 
picking through spinning’. He listed 
the results of high humidities as ex- 
cessive lap-ups and uneven drafting. 
Lack of sufficient humidity causes ex- 
cessive fly, eyebrows, and _ static 
throughout the mill, he said. 

Culpepper recommended only light 
opening for rayon staple, but suggested 
cross blending from as many bales as 
possible, since there may be some dif- 
ferences regarding moisture content 
from bale to bale, 

Several methods of tinting are be- 
ing used successfully, but the main 
thing, he said, is to apply as little 
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tint as possible so that no trouble re- 
sults at subsequent processes. Oil and 
water tints are both being used satis- 
factorily. 


Blending 


“As to the method of blending,” he 
said, “first consideration should be 
given to the characteristics of the fi- 
bers to be blended. The sandwich 
method used in combination with a 
series of hopper feeders feeding to a 
lattice apron through a bale breaker 
and then to the picker is quite ideal. 
If single process pickers are used, there 
is an added advantage in doubling the 
laps through a finisher picker for fur- 
ther blending.” 

On the picker, Culpepper recommend- 
ed the use of Kirschner beaters operat- 
ing at low speeds, reducing the speed 
of the hopper feed about 25 per cent, 
increasing the fan speeds, and ad- 
justing the draft so that most of the 
stock is drawn towards the top cage. 

He said it is definitely necessary 
to card rayon staple rather than just 
pass it through a ecard. Production 
depends largely on the denier used— 
the finer the denier the lower the pro- 
duction. He recommended removal of 
flat strips, and a slightly reduced lick- 
er-in speed. 

On the drawing, he continued, it is 
recommended that care be exercised 
in arriving at the proper settings, since 
rayon staple is rather easily stretched. 
He suggested settings of ™%4-inch over 
the staple between the first and sec- 
ond rolls, %-inch between the second 
and third, and %-inch between the third 
and fourth. All types of top rolls are 
used, but for the very fine deniers, he 
said, leather rolls are preferred. Fith- 
er the two-process drawing system or 
the long-draft single-drawing system 
is satisfactory. 

In discussing the fly frames, Cul- 
pepper said, “Either conventional or 
long-draft fly frames are successfully 
being used on rayon staple. As rayon 
staple requires from 25 to 30 per cent 
less twist than normal length cotton, 
it is generally necessary to reduce the 
over-all speed of the machine in order 
to compensate for the increased front 
roll speed,” Tension and lay should be 
watched carefully, as it is harder to 
detect stretch in rayon, and rayon 


éondenses more than cotton, he added. 


On spinning, Culpepper said, “On 
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conventional frames, it is usually nec- 
essary to replace the middle top roll 
with a light self-weighted roll. Twist 
factors from 2.75 to 3.25, depending on 
the type, give maximum strength. 
Higher twists definitely reduce yarn 
strength, Large diameter front rolls 
are quite beneficial in preventing lap- 
ups and excessive waste at the spin- 
ning frames.” 

Following Mr. Culpepper’s talk, sev- 
eral questions were asked him by 
members of the group. To the ques- 
tion as to whether the licker-in wire 
should have more or iess points for 
rayon, he replied that there should be 
no difference, but a tooth with less 
angle should be used. Answering sev- 
eral other questions, he said there is 
no material difference between dull 
and bright rayon, that the finest yarn 
spun from rayon to his knowledge 
was 300’s, the finest from 3 denier was 
36’s, but this was not practical. 


Carding and Spinning 

Elliot B. Grover, head of the yarn 
department of the _ textile school, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C., spoke on “Carding and Spin- 
ning Rayon Fibers”. 

“Tt is to be expected,” he said, “that 
mills on spun rayons and synthetics 
will stay on this work; many mills 
on a split program of rayon and cot- 
ton will increase their rayon work; 
many mills now on cotton will try to 
get into rayon to avoid the anticipated 
cotton competition; and many mills on 
cotton will stick to their chosen line 
and give thanks to all that leave the 
field.” 

Harold W. Whitcomb, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the manufacturing di- 
vision, Marshall Field and Company, 
spoke on the “Outlook for Textiles in 
the Postwar Period,” 

“The biggest development in the 
textile industry in the last one hun- 
dred years,” he said, “is the move- 
ment in the industry for research.” 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: chairman, Smith 
Crow, general superintendent, Erlanger 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C.; vice- 
chairman, S. T. Anderson, manager, 
bedspread mill, Marshall Field and 
Co., Leaksville, N. C.; secretary, How- 
ard Barton, superintendent, rayon 
mil], Marshall Field and Co., Spray, 
N. C. 
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Teehniecal Discussions Feature 


AATCC Annual Meeting 


FOR ITS FIRST meeting under wartime conditions, all attendance rec- 

ords were broken when the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists held its annual convention at the Hotel Clar- 
idge, Atlantic City, on October 12, 13, and 14, with over 1250 registra- 
tions. The purpose of the meeting was to review technical and practical 
developments of specific and general interest to the textile industry 
since the last annual meeting in 1941, so that this knowledge may be 
utilized by the industry for future planning. The attendance gave evidence 
of the interest shown in the work of the association. 


Thursday afternoon and evening, Oc- 
tober 12, and the following morning 
were devoted to registrations, meetings 
of committees and sub-committees, and 
a new activity known as the “A. A, T. 
C. C, Personnel Service.” This new serv- 
ice, free to all corporate, individual, 
and student members, has as its object 
to provide a convenient and efficient 
means to bring together prospective 
employees and employers. 

The Friday afternoon session was a 
symposium on “The Textile Chemist in 
the Postwar World.” The following 
papers were presented at this meet- 
ing: 

“The Undergraduate Course in Tex- 
tile Chemistry,” by Dr. Samuel C. 
Lind, Dean of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Minnesota. 

“Postgraduate Training and Research 
for Textile Chemists,” by Dr. Hugh 8S. 
Taylor, Chairman of the Department 
of Chemistry, Princeton University. 

“The Professional Status of the Tex- 
tile Chemist,” by Andrew Fraser, Jr., 
of the War Department. 


Intersectional Contest 


An informal dinner on Friday eve- 
ning was followed by the Intersectional 
Contest, at which a speaker for each 
section of the association presented a 
10 minute summary of its paper, the 
papers having been previously submit- 
ted to the judges for their considera- 
tion. Of the eight sections in the as- 
sociation, seven presented papers in 
the contest. 

First prize was won by the Rhode 
Island Section, the subject being, “Fac- 
tors Affecting Color Yield in Vat Color 
Printing,” presented by Raymond W. 
Jacoby. The paper stated that pre- 
viously published studies had pointed 
out that color yield is definitely af- 
fected by various properties of the 
paste, including viscosity, total solids 


content, and the nature of the thick- 
ener. 

While it is generally known that the 
type of thickener used in a print paste 
has great influence on the color yield, 
the speaker stated that there is very 
little specific knowledge as to just 
what properties of the thickeners 
cause the variation. This study was 
undertaken in an effort to determine 
the characteristics of thickeners which 
cause variation in color yield. To in- 
vestigate the principles underlying 
thickener action, prints were made 
using conventional thickeners together 
with other substances chosen to demon- 
strate specific effects. The techniques 
of microphotography, spectro-photo- 
metry, and visual observation were 
used to study both printing pastes and 
printed fabrics. 

As a result of these studies, it was 
demonstrated that the following four 
characteristics of a thickener materi- 





Dr. Louis A. Olney, to whom was 

presented the first Olney Medal 

for outstanding developments in 
the field of textile chemistry. 
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ally affect color yield: 

1. Effect on dispersion of the vat 
color pigment in the paste. 

2. Effect on penetration of the 
printing paste into the fabric. 

3. Protective colloid action. 

4. Effect of amount of print paste 
delivered to the fabric. 


Other Prize Winners 


The winner of the second prize was 
the Northern New England Section, 
with a paper on “The Effect of Shrink- 
age on the Physical Properties of Ny- 
lon,” presented by Walter J. Hamburg- 
er. 

Third prize winner was the New 
York Section, with a paper on “A 
Study of the Dimensional Changes of 
Rayon Fabrics,” presented by P. F. 
Marks. 

Other subjects covered in the Inter- 
sectional Contest were as follows: 

“Effect on the Appearance of Ho- 
siery Made from Viscose, Bemberg, 
and Acetate Yarns Subjected to Var- 
iations in Tension and Steaming Dur- 
ing Throwing,” presented by Dr. Ed- 
win C. Dreby, for the Philadelphia 
Section. 

“Starch Fluidities,” presented by V. 
B. Holland, for the Piedmont Section. 

“Some Tendering and Non-Tendering 
Influences Commonly Present in Sul- 
fur Dyeing,” presented by M. T. Barn- 
hill, for the Scutheastern Section. 

“Cetton Yarn Knitting—Factors In- 
fluencing Its Knitability,” presented by 
Melvin J. Cooper, for the South Cen- 
tral Section. 


Technical Sessions 


Saturday morning and afternoon 
were devoted to technical sessions. 
The morning session was divided into 
five group assemblies, each meeting 
simultaneously, but with the papers 
being presented on a definite schedule 
so that members could go from one 
meeting to another to hear papers in 
which they might be particularly in- 
terested. These meetings were under 
the following subjects: 

Testing Group Meeting, presided 
over by Charles W. Dorn, chairman, 
director of research laboratories, J. C. 
Penney Company, New York. 
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Cotton Group Meeting, Douglas C. 
Newman, chairman, manager, CHar- 
lotte, N. C., office, Organic Chemicals 
Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 

Wool Group Meeting, Dr. Milton Har- 
ris, chairman, director of fundamental 
research, Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

Finishing Group Meeting, Dr. Don- 
ald H. Powers, chairman, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Everett, Mass. 

Synthetic Fibers Group Meeting, Dr. 
Harold De Witt Smith, chairman, A. 
M. Tenney Associates, Inc., New York 
City. 

The Saturday afternoon session con- 
sisted of one meeting with four papers 
being presented as follows: 

“A Suggested Method for the Thor- 
ough Testing of Antiseptic Fabrics, by 
Louis C. Barail, M. D., Chief Bac- 
teriologist, United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc. 

“Elimination of Kier or Jig Scouring 
by Alkaline Steaming,” by six repre- 
sentatives of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works. 

“Shrinkage and Felting Control of 





William D. Appel, president of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists and chief 
of the textile section, National 
Bureau of Standards, who present- 
ed a paper, “A Survey of the Syn- 
thetic Fibers,’ at one of the tech- 
nical group meetings. 


Wool,” by Dr. J. Edward Lynn, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company. 

“The Treatment of Cotton Roving 
and Yarn with Bonding Agents,” by 
Harold M. Chase, chief chemist and 
superintendent of dyeing, Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
‘Va. This paper by Mr. Chase created 
considerable interest, and a summary 
of his discussion appears on page 105. 

The final meeting of the convention 
was a banquet on Saturday evening, 
featured by several addresses and the 
presentation of the first Olney Medal 
Award to Dr. Louis A. Olney, for whom 
the award was named. The award is 
presented to the man responsible for 
an outstanding development in textile 
chemistry. 

Presentation of the Intersectional 
Contest awards was also made at the 
Saturday evening banquet. 

The handling of this first convention 
since the 1941 meeting at Pinehurst, 
N. C., drew widespread praise from 
those attending. The Philadelphia Sec- 
tion was host to the convention, and 
C. A. Seibert, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company, was general chair- 
man of the meeting. 





“Predetermined” Agreement 


A “Predetermined Termination Al- 
lowance” agreement entered into be- 
tween the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot and one of its contractors by 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 
has been approved “in principle,” ac- 
cording to an announcement by Brig. 
Gen. Roland Walsh, Commanding Gen- 
eral at the depot. 

The depot has been authorized to con- 
summate similar agreements with man- 
ufactarers in the textile, clothing and 
related fields whenever available data 
permits a reasonable business forecast. 
The Contract Termination Branch per- 
sonnel of the deput is now arranging 
appointments with some of its con- 
tractors for the purpose of discussing 
the plan. 

The “predetermined” agreement is 
simply an arrangement. whereby the 
Government and the contractor agree 
in advance of a termination as to the 
amount of money a contractor is en- 
titled to receive in the event his con- 
tract is terminated at the option of the 
Government. The agreement may cov- 
er all the items for which a contractor 
may be reimbursed on termination, or 
only a part of the items. Under the 
agreement, the contractor offers to re- 
tain his raw materials and work-in- 
process at specified prices and use 
these materials in his civilian business. 

The plan has many advantages, Gen- 
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eral Walsh said. It will permit con- 
tractors to make plans now to con- 
vert to civilian production if and when 
their contracts are terminated, thereby 
permitting the machinery to keep in 
operation and prevent unemployment. 
The Government will be relieved of the 
burden of taking title to a large amount 
of goods in process and perhaps having 
to scrap it. If the contractors retain 
the goods, it will remain in regular 
channels of trade. 


Any contractors now doing business": 


with the depot who desire further de- 
tails are requested to write the Com- 
manding General, Philadelphia. Quar- 
termaster Depot, Attn: Contract Ter- 
mination Branch. 

* 


Peacetime Application of 
Nylon Developments 


At the October 4th meeting of the 
American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists in New York City, George J. 
Groh, nylon division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, discussed peace- 
time implications of military develop- 
ments in nylon. The weaving of nylon 
insect netting, he said, has given the 
textile industry experience in handling 
the yarn which might be utilized later 
on in the weaving of similar fabrics 
for many uses. The nylon fabric 
now used in parachutes, by being made 
slightly “heavier, might suggest sleeve 
linings, he stated. 


TRI Studies Radiant 
Energy Drying 


Details of the study of radiant-energy 
drying being conducted by the Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., at its applied 
research laboratories in Princeton, N. 
J., have been announced by Giles E. 
Hopkins, director of applied research. 
This program includes an investigation 
to obtain basic data on the behavior of 
common textile materials when dried 
sby application of radiant energy. 

The early studies will include radiant 
heat obtained from various types of 
electric lamps and, for reference, ener- 
gy from more limited ranges of wave 
length in both the luminous and non- 
luminous fields, The comparative heat 
penetration and drying rates for the 
common range of fibers in loose form, 
as yarns, fabrics and as felts, will be 
included. | 

The work will be confined to the de- 
termination of basic information that 
will be of value as a guide in selecting 
suitable types of radiant drying for 
special applications, It will not include 
studies of reflectors, drier design, and 
problems of application. Later work 
is planned for. studies with alternate 
energy sources such as incandescent 
tile. : 

The study is under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Riehard Wilhelm, who 
is assisted by Dr. George T. Paul, both 
of the Institute staff. 
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High Strength Cotton Yarn 
Miade from Roving 


DESCRIBED as “an entirely new and 

revolutionary idea,” the process 
by which yarns of exceptional break- 
ing strength, smoothness, and even- 
ness, with high density, are now be- 
ing produced from roving and without 
the usual spinning and twisting opera- 
tions was presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists in At- 
lantic City at the afternoon session, 
October 14, by Harold M. Chase, direc- 
tor of the research division of River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. The new process was de- 
scribed as binding the fibers of the 
roving with synthetic resins and other 
bonding agents, compacting and ten- 
sioning the roving, and curing the re- 
sultant product. 


Fiber-Bonded Tire Cord 


In addition to the use of this proc- 
ess on roving, Mr. Chase’s paper cov- 
ered its application to yarns spun and 
twisted in the conventional manner. As 
an example, he stated that regular 
12s/4/2 tire cord, spun and twisted in 
the usual manner, has a_ breaking 
strength of 15 pounds. This cord, after 


being chemically treated with bonding” 
agents, stretched nearly to the break- * 


ing point, and cured, now has a break- 
ing strength of 22.75 pounds. 
As~a further and “revolutionary” 


step, he stated that'a 1.50 hank roving’ .. 


Shown above from the left: 12s/4/2 conventionally spun and twisted tire cord; fiber-bonded roving yarn 
which breaks higher than the cord; the 1.50 hank roving from which the fiber-bonded yarn was made. 


the equivalent of 12s/4/2 in weight, 
develops a breaking strength of 24 
pounds after treatment by the new 
fiber-bonding process. 

Referring specifically to chemical 
treatment of conventionally-spun yarns, 
Mr. Chase summarized the subject as 
follows: 

“It is needless to say that these data 
represent only a beginning in this de- 
velopment and that there are many 
possible applications and commercial 
products which remain to be explored 
and developed. 

“The comparatively new develop- 
ments based upon polymerization offer 
literally thousands of synthetics, dif- 
fering in properties, from which to se- 
lect the most suitable to meet any 
prescribed specification. They may be 
thermo-plastic or thermosetting. They 
may be combined with pigments for 
color, chemicals for mildew-proofing, 
fire-proofing, etc. 

“The yarn may be made soft and 
flexible or hard as wire, according to 
the use to which it is to be put. It 
may be treated so as to be compatible 
with rubber for tires and belts; in fact, 
there seems to be no end to the pos- 
sibilities of this line of research.” 


Cotton Yarns Without Use 
of Spinning Frames 


In discussing “the production of high 


strength, industrial yarns without the 
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use of a spinning frame,” Mr. Chase 
continued : 

“Consider for a moment the proc- 
esses involved in the production of an 
average ring-spun, multi-ply yarn, com- 
posed of single 12s yarn. The-single 
12s yarn has a breaking strength of 
1.5 pounds. 

“From the spinning frame, this goes 
to the spooler or winder, thence to the 
warper, and from the warper to the 
twister, where four single threads are 
twisted together, making... a four-ply 
yarn. Its strength is now 7.1 pounds, 
or four times that of the single yarn 
plus 18 per cent, a considerable im- 
provement. 

“It then goes to the finishing twist- 
er, where two of the four-ply yarns are 
twisted together. Its breaking strength 
is now 15 pounds, or eight times that 
of the single yarn plus 23 per cent, an 
additional improvement. 

“Chemically treated by the new 
process . .. its breaking strength is 
22.75 pounds. Its equivalent size should 
now be one-eighth of 12, or 1.5, but 
due to the contraction of its spiral 
construction, it will actually size 1.20. 

“Now here we have [exhibiting a 
tube of roving] what you will recog- 
nize as single roving. Its size, or num- 
ber, is 1.50; that is, it is the equivalent 
of eight strands of the 12s yarn which 
we twisted together as described. In 
fact, it is a little lighter in weight than 
the twisted yarn, as it has not suffered 
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contraction. It has comparatively lit- 
tle twist, and, compared with the twist- 
ed yarn, very little strength. 

“Now suppose we decide to put this 
roving through the stretching and bond- 
ing process. ... First of all, it will 
be observed that we have conformed 
more completely to our specifications 
for the ideal yarn, inasmuch as the 
individual fibers are not tightly bound 
by the successive twists of the 12s/4/2, 
with the result that there is no shear- 
ing action due to the complicated 
twists of the plied yarn. They are 
free to adjust themselves under ten- 
sion. 

“Secondly, as is well known to the 
spinner, the roving is always more 
uniform than the yarn spun from it. 

“Thirdly, the softness of the roving 
is very much greater than that of the 
plied yarn, or even the 12s single yarn 
of our example. It is, therefore, more 
easily penetrated. 

“Finally, there is much less shearing 
action under stress than in the case of 
a ply yarn, as the fibers are practical- 
ly all parallel. 

“By chemically treating, stretching, 
compacting, and curing this roving, a 
product is obtained breaking at 24 
pounds, which is even higher than the 
strength of the example of [fiber-bond- 
ed] multi-ply yarn.” 


Development of Fiber-Bonding 


In speaking of the developments 
which led up to the fiber-bonding proc- 
ess, Mr. Chase said: 

“The application of chemicals other 
than water, combined with stretching 
nearly to the breaking point, was done 
by Jennings (U. S. Pat. No. 2,220,958— 
Harley Y. Jennings). His procedure 
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Shown here are photomicrographs 
of 1.50 hank roving; above, before 
fiber-bonding, below, after fiber- 
bonding. Note the density and 
cylindrical form after treatment. 


consisted in applying the bonding ma- 
terials in a solution or emulsion form 
to the yarn or cord, stretching the yarn 
to as near the breaking point as prac- 
tical, while the resins were in the 
plastic stage, and then setting the bond- 
ing material on the fibers. His first 
work was done for the shoe thread 
field, and shoe threads were said to 
have been produced in which the ten- 
sile strength was increased 70 to 80 
per cent. The stretch was taken out 


of the cotton yarn and at the same 
time the strength increased so that 
it compared favorably in properties 
with linen thread. 

“fIt was] pointed out that to obtain 
the maximum tensile strength, the yarn 
must be stretched while in the plastic 
condition to approximately the break- 
ing point. . . . They also found that 
this increase in tensile strength was 
not a linear function of the increase 
of tension in the plastic state, but that 
by far the greatest increase in strength 
in the final product was obtained with- 
in the last few percentages of the 
breaking point. 

“Specifically, in the use of shoe 
thread, it was found that if the resi- 
dual elongation in the 10/8 was less 
than one per cent, the tensile strength 
would be doubled. However, such a 
thread could not be used commercially 


in shoe manufacture because, in spite 


of its high tensile strength, it did not 
have enough elasticity for a lock stitch. 
Upon experimentation with shoe 
threads of different percentages of 
residual elongation, it was found that 
a thread with 3 per cent residual 
stretch would operate very well com- 
mercially and give a very tight seam. 
However, when this amount of resi- 
dual stretch was left in the yarn, the 
tensile strength was only increased 70 
per cent over the untreated yarn... .” 

Mr. Chase’s address. was illustrated 
with slides showing photomicrographs 
of cross-sections of roving before and 
after fiber-bonding, tire cord before 
and after, and charts showing the elon- 
gation and breaking strengths of dif- 
ferent yarns and rovings before and 
after having received the new treat- 
ment. 
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At the left is shown conventionally spun and twisted 10/10 low-stretch yarn; center, fiber-bonded roving 
yarn of approximately the same size, but with-higher breaking strength; right, the 1.10 hank roving, before 
treatment. from which the fiber-bonded roving yarn was made. 
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NACM Considers Future 





Russell T. Fisher, re- 
elected president of 
NACM, addressed the 
association on prob- 
able labor demands in 
the postwar period, as 
well as other serious 
problems facing the 
New England mills. 


of New England Mills 


SPEAKING before the annual meeting of the National Association 

of Cotton Manufacturers on October 5, Russell T. Fisher, presi- 
dent, warned that the competitive relationship between New England 
cotton and rayon mills and similar plants in other sections of the 
country faces serious disruption in the postwar period unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to level off labor costs in these industries to cor- 


respond with those in other sections. 


Mr. Fisher declared that the de- 
mand of the Textile Workers Union 
for an increase in the minimum wage 
to 60 cents an hour with an increase 
of at least 10 cents an hour to other 
employees, now before the National 
War Labor Board for decision, con- 
stitutes a serious threat to the New 
England section of the industry. He 
explained that New England mills are 
for the most part unionized, and any 
wage decision will affect nearly every 
mill in the section, whereas competing 
mills in other sections are unionized 
only to a slight extent, and only a 
small portion of these would be affect- 
ed by any finding by the War Labor 
Board. 

He added, “The fact that Northern 
mills are paying wages some 20 per 
cent higher than competing mills in 
Other sections of the country has no 
direct effect on production under war- 
time conditions, even though it may 
mean that the Northern mills operate 
very close to the line between profit 
and loss. As soon as the war is over, 
labor must decide whether it is better 
to have high rates and no jobs or com- 
peting rates and the employment that 
would. accompany a. levelling off of 


labor costs in the industry,” 

Other factors cited by Mr. Fisher 
as likely to affect the postwar future 
of New England mills are the inabili- 
ty of mills under the renegotiation law 
to retain adequate reserves for the 
replacement of machinery and the 
threat of ruinous competition with the 
British cottons. 

Referring to the effects of renegotia- 
tion, he declared that the more a mill 
devotes its production to military fab- 
rics, the worse off it is in the matter 
of ability to accumulate the necessary 
reserves for the postwar period. 

“A combination of longer hours of 
operation and inferior maintenance, 
due to lack of skilled help, will make 
it essential for many mills to buy 
new machinery in large quantities,” he 
added. “Without adequate reserves for 
this purpose it will be a problem.” 

Under the reciprocal trade treaties, 
he said, the agreement with Great Brit- 
ain removed a large part of the pro- 
tection given the combed yarn and 
combed fabric milis, While the war 
prevented Britain from developing 
American markets for these products, 
postwar competition, he said, may well 
be ruinous. Wages in Lancashire under 
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wartime conditions have gone up, but 
even so, the average hourly wage in the 
English cotton industry is now 16 
pence or some 20 cents an hour below 
the current minimum pay in most New 
England mills. He added that mills in 
England have not suffered much from 
bombing and wiJl make a drive for 
export business as soon as the war 
ceases. 

The decision of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation to purchase the .1944 
eotton crop at parity has far-reaching 
economic implications, he said. “The 
inconsistency of trying to correct eco- 
nomic problems by legislation is well 
illustrated by the attempts of Con- 
gress to force up the price of cotton, 
while, at the same time, appointing a 
committee to investigate the inroads in 
cotton consumption caused by the use 
of synthetic fibers.” 

Mr. Fisher predicted that supplies 
of cotton and rayon goods for civilians 
will be less than the demand for some 
time to come. He explained that mili- 
tary demands would increase with the 
shift of operations from the European 
to the Pacific theatre, that relief pur- 
chases would mount and that supplies 
in retail stores would continue to di- 
minish. 

Mr. Fisher was re-elected president 
of the association at the meeting. Al- 
bert H. Crossman, Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y., and Rudolph 
C, Dick, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass., were elected vice-presi- 
dents. 
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Cutaway section of Spauling precipitator. Used for 
both clarification and for cold process softening. 


By Lewis B. Miller 


Chemical Engineer, Consulting Division 
W. H. & L. D. Betz, Philadelphia 


THE FOUR previous articles in this series have discussed: 
process water; treatment of wastes before discharge to 
surface streams; recovery of valuable by-products from textile 
wastes; and water problems that may be encountered in steam 
production. This, the concluding article in the series, deals 
with water in cooling systems and offers suggestions for over- 
coming the problems usually encountered.—The Editor. 


WATER is extensively used for 

cooling purposes in the tex- 
tile industry, although not so ex- 
tensively as in certain other indus- 
tries. Some of the problems encoun- 
tered in the use of cooling water 
are similar to those in boiler wa- 
ter. Differences arise because of 
differences in the temperatures en- 
countered, and, in addition, cooling 
waters have certain characteristic 
problems of their own. Cooling- 
water problems will be discussed 
under the three headings: corro- 
sion; scale formation; and organic 
growth. 

In the textile industry, cooling 
water is used in the power plant, in 
process equipment, in air condi- 
tioning and refrigerating equip- 
ment, and in a number of miscel- 
laneous uses. Cooling-water sys- 
tems may be divided into three 
classes, as follows: 

1. Once-through systems, where 
the cooling water passes through 
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the particular equipment in which 
the cooling effect is desired and is 
then discharged to waste. 

2. Open circulating systems, 
where the cooling water is passed 
through the equipment in which a 
cooling effect is desired and from 
which the water is then pumped to 
a cooling tower, spray pond, or 
similar equipment, where it comes 
in contact with air and where cool- 
ing is effected by evaporation. 

3. Closed circulating systems, 
in which the water is alternately 
heated and cooled by recirculation 
through appropriate equipment but 
in which the water does not come 
in contact with air. 

Lack of space prevents a com- 
plete discussion of each of these 
systems, but there are certain con- 
ditions common to all three types 
of systems, and these will be dis- 
cussed here in a general way. It is 
to be understood that the applica- 
tion of the principles discussed 
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here varies materially with the 
three systems. 

In general, waters are either cor- 
rosive or scale-forming in charac- 
ter. Characteristics of the water 
with regard to corrosiveness or 
scale-forming tendencies may be 
determined with a fair degree of 
accuracy through the application of 
Langelier’s equation. This equation 
indicates that each water is or may 
be treated so as to cause it to be 
in substantial chemical balance. 
Under these conditions, neither 
corrosion nor scale formation tends 
to occur. This point at which chem- 


‘ical balance occurs is dependent 


upon a number of factors, one of 
the most important being pH. 


Corrosion 


When a water is found to be 
corrosive, it can be brought into 
substantial chemical balance by 
adjustment of pH, alkalinity, total 
solids, calcium ion concentration, 
and temperature. By proper chemi- 
cal treatment, then, at the tem- 
peratures involved, it is possible 
to adjust the water so it will be 
substantially in chemical balance. 
It is preferable, in most cases, to 
so treat the water that it is 
brought past the point of chemi- 
cal balance and into the field 
where it becomes slightly scale- 
forming. Under these conditions, a 
thin layer of scale will be deposit- 
ed which will tend to protect the 
metal in the system against corro- 
sion due to the presence of dis- 
solved oxygen in the water and 
against any chance change of com- 
position which will cause the wa- 
ter to alternate to the acid side of 
the condition of balance. Exces- 
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Cooling Systems 


sive deposition of scale may be 
controlled through the addition of 
certain surface-active chemicals 
which have the property of pre- 
venting crystal growth and there- 
fore aid in preventing scale form- 
ation. 


Scale Formation 


In case the water is low in those 
constituents which tend to cause 
a light scale formation, even un- 
der adjusted conditions, it is pos- 
sible to obtain protection against 
corrosion through the addition to 
the water of certain chemicals 
which tend to lay down a light 
coating within the piping and 
other metal equipment which will 
serve to protect the equipment 
against aggression by waters ca- 
pable of effecting either acid con- 
dition or oxygen pitting. 

With waters which are found to 
be on the scale-forming side, the 
scale found is most frequently cal- 
cium carbonate. In once-through 
systems, this is almost invariably 
the case. In recirculating systems, 
calcium carbonate scales. are 
usually encountered, but other 
Scales, such as magnesium sili- 
cate, calcium silicate, iron hydrox- 
ide, or iron oxide, may be encoun- 
tered. In the case of the iron 
scales, these are frequently formed 
through the precipitation of fer- 
rous bicarbonate present in the 
raw water. (It should be noted at 
this point that iron-oxide scales 
may also occur as a result of cor- 
rosion but under entirely different 
conditions than would cause the 
formation of the iron-oxide scales 
due to the precipitation of ferrous 
bicarbonate.) 


Prevention of scale formation is 
effected by changing the composi- 
tion of the water to conform 
more closely to conditions of 
chemical balance 
This may be done by pre-treat- 
ment of the water to precipitate 
the scale-forming materials, thus 
bringing the water closer to con- 
ditions of chemical balance. It is 
also possible to treat the water 
within the circulating system so 
as to retard scale formation. This 
is usually done by the addition of 
chemicals which will bring the 
water more nearly to a condition 
of chemical balance and by the 
utilization of surface active chem- 


in the water. 


icals, such as the complex phos- 
phates, and various organic com- 
pounds which tend to retard crys- 
tallization and therefore hinder 
scale formation. 


Organic Growth 


Another problem encountered 
in industrial cooling-water sys- 
tems is that of biological growths 
in the form of slime and algae. 
Such biological growths can cause 
corrosion and at the same time 
yield an effect similar to that of 
scale formation through the accu- 
mulation of the growth within the 
piping and other equipment of the 
cooling system. 

Algae are familiar to most of 
us as the green scum which forms 
on stagnated water in the late sum- 
mer and fall. Scientifically, algae 
are very simple, usually single- 
celled, plant growths. They repre- 
sent the simplest form of plant 
life. These simple plants, once they 
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have entered the cooling water sys- 
tem, grow in countless millions and 
very rapidly develop to the place 
where their accumulated growth 
hinders heat transfer and fre- 
quently causes plugging of the wa- 
ter system. 

Slimes, on the other hand, rep- 
resent growths of the simplest 
type of animal life, such as bac- 
teria, protozoa, and other organ- 
isms which can be seen in their in- 
dividual form only under the high 
powered microscope. The slime 
growth behaves in most respects 
similar to the algae growth, and 
they likewise develop with aston- 
ishing rapidity. Included under 
this general heading are the iron 
bacteria and manganese bacteria. 
whose life processes are dependent 
upon the presence of appreciable 
amounts of either iron or manga- 
nese in the cooling water. 


Chemical Treatment 


Control of these growths is ob- 
tained by treating the cooling wa- 
ter with chemicals which have a 
toxic action upon the microorgan- 
isms present. Included in the 
group are chlorine, chloramines, 
copper sulfate, mercury com- 
pounds, potassium permanganate, 
and chlorinated phenols, such as 
sodium pentachlorphenate. 

The choice of the proper chemi- 
cal or combination of chemicals 
to employ for any particular wa- 
ter is dependent upon a number 
of physical and chemical factors, 
which include temperature, rate of 
circulation, retention time, aera- 
tion, the specific toxic effects of 
the chemicals upon the slime and 
algae growths, and the composi- 
tion of the water, since the water 
may contain constituents which 
might interfere or react with the 
toxic chemical being used. The 
three most commonly used toxic 
agents are chlorine, copper sul- 
fate, and the chlorinated phenols. 

Chlorine shows a high toxicity 
to most forms of bacteria, algae 
and protozoa, and it acts very 
quickly. Maintenance of as low 
as 0.5 ppm residual chlorine will 
kill most species. Its use is limit- 
ed by its cost, its reaction with 
many types of chemicals which 
may be present, and its corrosive- 
ness when fed continuously in 
substantial amounts. 
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green scum on surface waters 


Asterionella, found in 


Copper sulfate has a rather high 
toxicity to the simpler types of al- 
gae, but it is generally much less 
toxic to protozoa and bacteria, 
which are the slime formers. Cop- 
per sulfate cannot be used suc- 
cessfully in alkaline waters, since 
such waters tend to precipitate 
the copper ion in the form of in- 
soluble copper hydroxide. Since it 
is the copper ion which is the toxic 
element, its toxicity is reduced as 
precipitation occurs. In addition, 
precipitation of the copper may ac- 
celerate corrosion. 

Sodium pentachlorphenate is a 
relatively new organic chemical 
which is finding wide usage for 
slime and algae control. It has 
been found particularly toxic to 
algae and slime-forming organ- 
isms. It has the additional advan- 
tage that it is highly stable in al- 
kaline waters, is stable on aera- 
tion, and is not volatilized. 


Easier to Prevent 
Than to Cure 


In connection with the control 
of biological growths in cooling 
water systems, it should be point- 
ed out that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. It is 
usually a simple matter to prevent 
such growths from starting by the 
simple expedient of intermittent- 
ly feeding the appropriate type of 
chemical to the cooling water sys- 
tem. 

Once the biological growth is 
thoroughly entrenched in the sys- 
tem, it is necessary to feed heavy 
charges of the toxic chemicals in 
order to destroy the heavy growth. 
This must then be followed by 


either continuous treatment or by 
light charges of the toxic chemi- 
cals fed intermittently, in order 
to prevent recurrence of the 
growth. When systems are permit- 
ted to become heavily fouled with 
biological growth, the use of toxic 
chemicals does not dissolve the 
growth, but merely serves to de- 
stroy it to the extent that it will 
lose its clinging action and be 
swept free by the circulation in 
the system. Plugging at points of 
slow circulation may result under 
these conditions. The desirability 
of preventing the occurrence of 
such growth is, therefore, obvious. 

As has been pointed out pre- 
viously, the textile industry has 
tended to concentrate in those 
areas where an abundance of soft 
water is available. In general, soft 
waters are corrosive, rather than 
scale forming. Where such soft 
waters are used as cooling waters, 
it is necessary in most cases to 
apply a treatment to the water 
which will reduce its corrosive 
tendencies. 


pet kA 
Cotton Testing Laboratory 
at Clemson College 


Through a cooperative arrangement 
with the textile school at Clemson 
College, Clemson, S. C., a modern cot- 
ton testing laboratory has been made 
available to the Division of Technical 
Service, Cotton-Textile Institute, ac- 
cording to an announcement made re- 
cently by Dr. C. T. Murchison, Insti- 
tute president, and Dr. R. F. Poole, 
Clemson College president. 

The purpose of the laboratory is to 
make available to cotton mills facili- 
ties for training their laboratory work- 
ers in the technique of fiber testing. 

The Institute-Clemson laboratory is 
equipped to make fiber strength meas- 
urements, both round bundle and flat 
bundle; maturity tests; length distribu- 
tion with the Suter-Webb sorter and 
the Hertel Fibrograph; and fineness 
tests. In addition to a training pro- 
gram, the Institute Division has also 
in view a research program of value 
to mills. 

It was also announced that Miss 
Helen Beasley has been appointed fiber 
technician for the Institute Division 
and will make her headquarters at the 
laboratory. Miss Beasley for the last 
four years has been associated with 
the fiber and research laboratories of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at College Station, Texas. 
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Reeord Dullness 
in Early October 


CONTROLLED economy, as a war 

measure, no doubt has served its 
purpose, and yet, in the cotton textile 
field, it has been progressively unfa- 
vorable to production. And, in a time 
when thoughts of all are turning to 
reconversion, a new element has 
emerged which threatens the future of 
the cotton manufacturing industry. 
This is the inflationary cotton price 
program, not to mention what may hap- 
pen to mill wages, 

Lest anyone challenge the statement 
of progressive unfavorableness to pro- 
duction, we need only state that it was 
estimated in Washington early in Oc- 
tober that cotton textile production for 
1944 would be nine billion yards, 
against requirements of 12 billion 
yards. This carries the industry back 
to the level of 1939—not only prewar, 
but pre-National Defense. 

Starting the last quarter of 1944, 
the industry faced a new uncertainty 
as to forward operations, and the situ- 
ation in trading during the first half 
of October was reported as one of 
record dullness. Incentive for selling 
ahead was killed by promulgation of 
the CCC raw cotton purchase plan, 
which would force the staple to a floor 
of parity and add to mill costs. Wage 
demands and the problem of goods 
ceilings still were complicating the 
outlook. 


Mistaken Deductions 
On Mills’ Earnings 


Early in October the cotton manu- 
facturing industry as a whole was 
facing the demands of CIO unions for 
higher wages, as well as increased costs 
in raw material. It was cited before 
the War Labor Board that wage in- 
creases granted during the past two 
years had more than equalled any ad- 
vance in the cost of living, based either 
on statistics of the Bureau of Labor 
or the union’s own calculations. 

Later the WLB declined to make a 
general move for repudiation of the 
Little Steel formula, and, at this writ- 
ing, the outlook for action on demands 
of textile workers for higher pay 
seemed to be in abeyance. Mills, 
meanwhile, were experiencing a steady 
drop in profit margins, with the threat 
of a wage increase hanging over them 


along with rising cotton costs, 

Simultaneously, OPA Administrator 
Bowles cited circumstances which on 
the surface would reconcile both wage 
and raw-material price increases with 
the manufacturing position. He indi- 
cated that such increases since 1941 
have been largely absorbed in operat- 
ing costs of mills, without a corre- 
sponding lift in ceilings for goods and 
without injury to over-all earnings. 

In efforts to manipulate markets and 
prices, Government agencies have 
based their program on previous sta- 
tistics. Thus the OPA in the past used 
prewar prices for cotton goods as a 
basis for comparison, without due re- 
gard for the loss experience of the in- 
dustry. 

Now the OPA Administrator has 
found that cotton textile average hour- 
ly wage payments inoreased 25 per 
cent between December, 1941, and May, 
1944, and that materials rose 19 per 
cent; the average price increase for 
goods was only 6 per cent, and yet 
profits of the industry before taxes 
rose 33.3 per cent from 1941 to 1943. 

This would suggest that further in- 
creases in costs could be absorbed with 
prices of goods unchanged. However, 
most mill statements reveal lower net 
profits during 1948 and 1944 than in 
1941 and 1942. That reflects the re- 
turns after taxes and renegotiation. 

Furthermore, machinery was run 
unusually long hours in the period 
inentioned by Bowles, to meet the rec- 
ord demand for goods. At the same 





time, another temporary advantage, ac- 
crued from inventories of raw cotton, 
earried into a period of rising prices 
therefor. 

Today the industry is in a decline 
of production, and that automatically 
means higher overhead. If econom\ 
is to be controlied, it is only reason. 
able that those who assume the respon- 
sibility should keep step with the 
swings and not run counter to them 
in their regulations. 

Under free economy, the mills have 
learned to look for the hills and val- 
leys, gauging their policies accordingly. 
The planned economy seems to be with- 
out sufficient knowledge of all factors 
for a sound coordination of policy. 


Profit Incentive 
Always Essential 


It was inevitable that a lurge per- 
centage of the trained workers in cot- 
ton mills should be inducted into the 
Armed Forces and this circumstance 
naturally was detrimental to produc- 
tion, But Government policy in direc- 
tives and price schedules has aggra- 
vated the problems of cotton manufac- 
turers, creating a disruption to produc- 
tion that might largely have been 
avoided. 

Stimulus to production always has 
been, and, under free enterprise, al- 
ways will be achieved through the prof- 
it incentive. The demand for military 
goods will be met for the remainder 
of the war, and increasing rather than 
decreasing needs are indicated for as 








R. A. Hicks, cotton classer in the Winnsboro Mills of United States Rubber Company, Winns- 
boro, 8. C., tests a sample of cotton at the company’s textile exhibit at the Biltmore, New York 
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long as the war continues on the Pa- 
cific front. The civilian textile goods 
situation, however, has reached a se- 
rious pass. 

On this point, W. Ray Bell, presi- 
dent of The Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York has per- 
tinently said: 

“The Government offer to purchase 
the 1944 cotton crop at parity prices 
will aggravate existing problems re- 
lated to cotton goods production and 
create new difficulties in postwar com- 
petition for essential markets. 

“While war demands will continue 
to absorb cotton textile production at 
higher levels of price, this precedent 
of crop buying by a Government agen- 


cy to insure a fiat price against mar- 
ket declines has unlimited possibility 
of future injury. The postwar period 
will require the maintenance and ex- 
tension of every existing outlet in cot- 
ton textile distribution, if the cotton 
textile industry is to keep up its high 
rate of cotton consumption. 

“This cannot possibly be done if, 
in the interest solely of high prices for 
cotton, its competitive relationships are 
neglected. Synthetic textiles and jute, 
burlap, paper, and other products of 
competitive use will simply welcome 
the opportunity to supplant our prod- 
ucts in overlapping markets. Foreign 
cottons, where also substantial sur- 
pluses exist, will limit exports.” 


New England Mill Situation 


LOW PRODUCTION and big demands 
continued to be the problem of 
cotton manufacturers the first part of 
October. Minor quantities of combed 
yarn goods were sold to old customers 
for regular trade purposes. Higher per- 
missible price ceilings notwithstand- 
ing, mills had little yardage to offer 
after filling military requirements. 

Lack of OPA consideration of price 
relief for yarn consumers, to compen- 
sate for higher yarn prices, was a 
burning issue. It led to distrust even 
of sales clauses for compensatory re- 
lief in military procurement. 

Heavy military requirements in ray- 
ons were giving concern to _ textile 
manufacturers, Yardage already was 
in short supply. It was indicated that, 
if any considerable yardage for relief 
of liberated countries of Europe was 
needed, a critical shortage might de- 
velop in rayon goods. Reports were 
that, in addition to four per cent of 
non-military rayon grey cloth output 
set aside for export, a similar amount 
might be expected for UNRRA needs. 


Serious Statistical 
Trend for This District 


Coming out of the recent meeting 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers is the fact that the 
combination of lost labor and hamper- 
ing government policies have created 
a serious threat to production. The 
national consumption of cotton for the 
first eight months of this year was 
148 per cent less than in the same 
period of 1942. That is small com- 
pared with the decline in New Eng- 
land. 

Here the consumption of cotton fell 
169,000 bales, or 3044 per cent. Spindle 
hours declined 11,153,000,000, or 28% 
per cent. Such a trend, be it empha- 
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sized, occurred in the face of in- 
creased demand for goods. 

Needs for the Army and the Navy, 
as well as lend-lease and United Na- 
tions relief, indicate that cottons and 
rayons will be wanted in increasing 
quantities. Obviously, since Government 
requirements come first, they will be 
filled, but the civilian trade outlook 
tends to become desperate. 


Inconsistency Threatens 
the Use of Raw Cotton 


It becomes steadily apparent that 
the war has given a boost to rayon and 
other synthetics, in competition with 
natural fibers. Military uses have been 
and are still increasing, as witness a 
new nylon uniform for tropical use 
developed at the Climatic Research 
Laboratory. Yet the Government, on 
the one hand, moves to boost the cost 
of raw cotton, and on the other hand, 
seeks to know what is reducing the 
use of the great American staple. 

New Deal economics is working 
along another inconsistent line. There 
is unlimited talk of how this country 
must buy if it wants to sell abroad. 
And we must take goods from countries 
under debt to us. 

At the same time that we are de- 
precating high tariffs—which keep out 
competing goods, however—we plan to 
force up costs of domestic raw ma- 
terials against our own manufactur- 
ers and open the home markets to 
manufactured materials from low-cost 
raw materials. Thus, we not only 
plan to encourage foreign competition 
against our own goods, but virtually 
to subsidize foreign producers on raw 
material of domestic origin to compete 
against our own manufacturers, 
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As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


October 15, 1944 


South American 
Textile Industry 


IT IS REPORTED that a substantial 
volume of used cotton equipment 
is being bought for South America. A 
single order for half a million dollars 
worth of cotton spinning machinery 
was placed in this country recently by 
the director of a Chilean mill. 
While South American countries are 
currently accepting used equipment, it 
is reported that this market is eager 
for all of the new machinery that will 
be available when our government de- 
cides to lift export restrictions. 
Postwar sales of textile machinery 
to the countries on the west coast of 
South America are expected to triple 
the prewar level. None of this equip- 
ment so far is going to Argentina. It 
is thought that as and when the tex- 
tile slump comes, many old mills in 
this country will be dismantled and 
shipped to the Latin area. There is 


also a strong demand for parts. 
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WPB Forbids 
Closing Mills 

According to press reports, the WPB, 
following up its order prohibiting tex- 
tile mills to dismantle without specific 
permission, has issued an order direct- 
ing three plants of Alabama Mills, Inc., 
to accept war contracts for the pro- 
duction of 3,000,000 yards of Class A 
sheeting, drills, and osnaburgs. 

The WPB’s action, taken as a means 
of continuing wartime production of 
textiles, comes shortly after its pre- 
vious order prohibiting the disman- 
tling of any textile mills or machinery 
which might be used as a means of 
aiding the war effort. 

It is understood that Alabama Mills, 
Inc., which operates the three mills at 
Jasper, Russellville, and Haleyville, 
Ala., intended to close down its plants, 
dismantle the machinery, and send it 
to South America. In part, the WPB’s 
order reads as follows: 

“The facilities of your mills, Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc., 19-Worth Street, New 
York City, with factories at Haleyville, 
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Russellville, and Jasper, Ala., are here- 
by allocated to the filling of orders of 
the Treasury Procurement for 1,000,000 
yards Class “A” sheeting, 1,000,000 
yards of drill, and 1,000,000 yards of 
osnaburgs to be delivered in October, 
November, and December of 1944. 

“You are directed to accept these 
orders and to fill them by operation 
of these facilities in preference to all 
other orders, except other rated orders 
entitled to precedence under priority 
regulations.” 

A later press report states that two 
of the three plants mentioned, those at 
Haleyville and Russellville, Ala., have 
been sold to Crest-Tex Mills, Inc., of 
New York, who will continue operation 
of both plants, largely on goods in- 
tended for war work. 


Private Burlap 
Importation 


According to the Journal of Com- 
merce, discussion of a return of bur- 
lap importing to normal trade chan- 
nels has arisen as WPB seeks the re- 
action of individual industries on the 
removal of controls in line with its 
pre-election, over-all policy of “giving 
business back to business at the fall of 
Germany.” Like other business men, 
burlap traders are anxious to get buck 
into their own transactions, but they 
point out that special difficulties arise 
in the case of a_ strategic material 
which must be imported from a war 
area located on the other side of the 
world: 

1. As long as shipping from India 
must be under government control, 
many importers fear that they would 


have difficulty getting the shipping 
space consideration which DSC can 


get as a government agency. Details of 
handling shipments, such as the un- 
certainty as to which American port a 
ship will come, would be harder to 
handle if the consignees were private 
dealers. 

2. As long as other governments 
maintain central purchasing missions 
in Calcutta, the United States might 
find a disadvantage in leaving its buy- 
ing to private interests, despite the ex- 
pressed preference of Calcutta shippers 
and mills for dealing with their regu- 
lar contacts. 

3. If price controls are maintained 
while importing is turned over to pri- 
vate hands and _ distribution orders 
dropped, traders would be unable to 
make Calcutta ceilings mesh with Unit- 
ed States ceilings at a profit, leaving 
the burlap supply situation in the dead- 
lock from which it was originally res- 
cued by DSC. Burlap importers who 
remember the speculative fluctuations 
which followed the first World War 


are not enthusiastic about taking the 
risks of the immediate postwar mar- 
ket. 


CCC Action 
Upsets Market 


Complete disruption of the country’s 
cotton merchandising system and cur- 
tailment of mill production activities 
were seen as probable immediate de- 
velopments from the latest move to 
bring the price of cotton at the mil] 
to the parity level. 

The futures markets were quick to 
reflect the action of the War Food 
Administration in deciding that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will buy 
the 1944 crop at parity and offer to 
sell cotton to the merchant and the 
mill at the same price. 

May and July deliveries rose the 
permissible limit of $5 a bale, the first 
time that the maximum increase al- 
lowed has taken place since 1935. Some 
later realizing brought the day's net 
advance to from $3.05 to $4.95 a bale. 

This action by government agencies, 
while assuring the farmer parity for 
his cotton, is accomplishing this end in 
a manner that will work havoe with 
all other divisions of the cotton tex- 
tile industry. It is price fixing, pure 
and simple, under government fiat. 

It is not difficult to see what will 
happen to futures trading on the vari- 





ous cotton exchanges under such an 
arrangement. It will simply cease to 
exist, or drop to a mere trickle, since 
there is nothing to be gained any long 
er through hedging operations or 
round-the-clock buying. The mills will 
simply go to the CCC for the cotton 
needed to run out each month’s orders. 
With a free market eliminated, the 
cotton merchant will find himself vir- 
tually out of business, 


Slow Strangulation 


According to the Journal of Com- 
merce, the initial reaction to the Com 
modity Credit Corporation’s announce- 
ment of its program for purchase and 
sale of the 1944 cotton crop to assure 
a parity price for the farmer is that 
the machinery 
slow strangulation of the cotton mer- 
chant and the exchanges, in place of 
the sudden extinction that appeared 
when the policy 


has been set up for 


imminent new wis 
originally disclosed. 

The schedule of buying points which 
is now revealed allows limited flex- 
ibility for the next few months and, 
to this extent, apparently reflects some 
recognition by government officials of 
the disruption in all branches of the 
cotton textile industry which would 
stem from immediate imposition of the 
parity price point. 

However, as the government’s buying 
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price approaches the parity figure 
which will prevail in February, 1945, 
unless the parity price is altered in 
the meantime, observers see a tapering 
off of exchange and merchant activity 
and the flow of all cotton directly into 
the government’s hands. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that this interval be 
used by all parties interested in the 
staple to point out to the proper au- 
thorities the inconsistencies of this 
program and the damage that may 
be effected. 

In the first place, people who are 
willing to risk their capital and judg- 
ment in the cotton market, either as 
brokers or merchants, will simply with- 
draw. These interests are more than 
just speculators. They provide a fluid 
inarket on the exchanges and see that 
the mills get the type of staple that 
they require. The government will take 
over both functions under the new ar- 
rangement, simply because the mer- 
chant now must meet the government 
price for cotton. The risk the mer- 
chant normally assumes for quality 
and weight, as well as his overhead 
and shipping charges, which are re- 
flected in his price to the mills, would 
bring such quotations above the gov- 
ernment level. In other words, the 
CCC, in its general administrative 
costs, is absorbing these normal trade 
costs at the expense of the American 
taxpayer, and in the process is steriliz- 
ing an important segment of the cot- 
ton merchandising business. 


Wages Versus 
Cost of Living 


Statistics dispute labor’s claim for 
higher wages to meet higher living 
costs. 

The government’s own figures tell 
the story. According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the cost of living 
is 28 per cent above August, 1939, the 
period just before the war in Europe 
started. Meantime, BLS reveals that 
the average hourly earnings of manu- 
facturing workers have climbed 60 per 
cent, and their average weekly pay 
envelope has expanded 88 per cent. 


Little Steel Formula 


The Little Steel wage formula may 
not be junked before the election. Of- 
ficial talk (it’s speculation) is swing- 
ing to this point of view. The rea- 
soning: Roosevelt has nothing to gain, 
something to lose. He considers the 
labor vote his, and a pre-election 
change of policy might alienate white 
collar votes. The issue has been pend- 
ing since last winter. 


There is a time factor, too. The 


slow-acting War Labor Board won’t be 
ready with the steel-wage and cost-of- 
living reports until October 15, at the 
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eurliest. It may be considerably later. 

WLB members indicate that the Lit- 
tle Steel yardstick may not be a maj- 
or factor in wage policy after V-E 
Day. With the labor market easing, 
they are beginning to talk about wage 
floors, not ceilings. 


Ne Change in Formula 


Wage stabilization policies embodied 
in the Little Steel Formula should be 
continued for the duration of the war, 
industry spokesmen told the War La- 
bor Board recently. Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, declared he favors high 
wages but opposes lifting the existing 
wage ceilings, because that might lead 
to inflation and then to deflation. 
Robert M. Gaylord, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, urged the government to consider 
the effects on the general price level 
before granting organized labor’s wage 
increase demands. Meanwhile, Repre- 
sentative Monroney (Democrat, Okla.), 
a ranking member of the House Bank- 
ing Committee, insisted that Congress 
should have a chance to approve or 
disapprove any modification of the 
Little Steel Formula. 


Tax Revision 


Congressional tax experts will be 
called together immediately after Con- 
gress reconvenes on November 14 to 
tackle tax law revisions, “the No. 1 
remaining job of peacetime planning,” 
Chairman Doughton of the House Ways 
and Means Committee stated recently. 
He predicted reductions in income 
levies on individuals and corporations 
to encourage postwar private enter- 
prise but declared proposals for com- 
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plete elimination of corporation in- 
come taxes “are not practical.” Mr. 
Doughton added, “we couldn’t elimi- 
nate corporation income taxes without 
imposing a rigid undistributed profits 
tax, and the corporations are against 
that.” 


CCC Plans World 
Market for Cotton 


At a recent meeting of officials of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
plans for putting the United States 
into the world cotton market, and for 
subsidizing sales of surplus cotton 
abroad at competitive world prices, 
will be put into effeet shortly. 

A two-day closed conference opened 
at the Agriculture Department recently 
between CCC representatives and an 
advisory committee composed of rep- 
resentatives from the cotton industry. 
J. B. Hutson, CCC chief, said the ob- 
ject was to determine the best plan 
for placing U. S. surplus cotton into 
world trade at competitive world 
prices. 

As soon as an agreement is reached 
on a program, recommendations will 
be made to War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones and put into effect quick- 
ly, it was said. The surplus property 
act authorized CCC to dispose of sur- 
plus farm commodities on export mar- 
kets at world prices. The U. 8S. now 
has stocks totaling 10,500,000 bales. 

Three plans were suggested, and the 
Advisory Committee was invited to 
submit others for discussion. One 
would call for sale of cotton owned 
or pooled by the CCC, the exporter 
buying from CCC at the world price. 
A second would provide for payment 
of a cash subsidy equal to the differ- 
ence between the world price and the 
price of a base quality of cotton, such 
as Middling 15/16-inch. 

Under a third plan, exporters would 
bid for CCC eotton for export, thus 
“tending to establish the trade view 
of a world price.” CCC would reserve 
the right to reject any bids. 

The committee invited by the CCC 
included producers, bankers, exporters, 
warehousemen, shippers, representa- 
tives of mills, cooperatives, the New 
York Cotton Exchange, cotton textile 
institutes, the National Cotton Council, 
and farm organizations. 


Russian Industry 


According to Frank W. Gapp, staff 
correspondent of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Soviet Russia, in drafting its post- 
war industrial expansion, is looking to 
the United States for technical knowl- 
edge and guidance. 

The tremendous Russian industriali- 
zation program, interrupted by the war 
but still embodied in the current Fif- 
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teen-Year-Plan, shows signs of rejuve- 
nation. Already announced are con- 
tracts with American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company for equipment to 
modernize a portion of the Soviet tele- 
phone system and with E. I. Dulont 
de Nemours & Company for the pro- 
duction of neoprene rubber. 

Other developments bear out the 
Russian desire for an industrial rap- 
prochement with the United States: 

1. Soviet technicians have been in 
this country, two or three hundred at 
a time, in connection with lend-lease. 
They have been replaced frequently, 
so it is now believed Russian experts 
are gaining experience in American 
commercial and mechanical lines at the 
rate of possibly 1,000 a year. 

2. Amtorg and other government- 
owned foreign trade organizations of 
the Soviet Union are seeking contracts 
for postwar delivery of American 
goods, including permission for Soviet 
technicians to study production meth- 
ods for the products in question. 

8. Experts in American business and 
industry are being invited to the Soviet 
Union to exchange ideas. 

The stage is being set for postwar 
growth of the Soviet economy along 
lines envisioned as far back as 1928, 
when the first Five-Year-Plan was 
launched. This expansion scheme was 
intended eventually to surpass the in- 
dustrial plant of the United States. 


Laneashire Cotton 


Industry 


Hugh Dalton, president of the Man- 


chester Board of Trade, recently an-. 


nounced government plans for reestab- 
lishment of the Lancashire Cotton In- 
dustry. 

The government urges this 
point program of modernization: 

1, Vigorous encouragement of merg- 
ers; especially in the spinning section, 
in order to secure efficient and finan- 
cially strong units. 

2. Mechanical equipment aimed to 
bring the industry up to American 
standards. 

3. Overhauling of the organization 
to secure economies, continuous runs, 
and bulk production. 

4. Modernization and simplification 
of the wage structure. 

5. Extension of double shifts, with- 
out which Lancashire could not operate 
automatic looms. 

Unless the industry faces these 
questions in a bold and practical spirit, 
there can be no guarantee of stable 
prices, production, or employment, Mr. 
Dalton stated. The government, he 
said, sees grave dangers in minimum 
price agreements which may easily lead 
to restriction rather than expansion of 
output and to perpetuation of ineffi- 


five- 


cient, old-fashioned methods of produc. 
tion, 

Sir Raymond Street, chairman of the 
Cotton Board, indicated that the gov- 
ernment’s proposals will precipitate a 
very violent debate within the indus- 
try. 


Executive Directives 


Stanley High, in discussing the sub- 
ject, “Will We Save the American 
Form of Government?’ in the Septem- 
ber 30th issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, opens his article with these two 
paragraphs: 

“On March 14, 1936, there appeared 
in Washington, D. C., Number 1, Vol- 
ume 1, of the Federal Register—an un- 
decorative periodical designed, primari- 
ly, to give bureaucracy’s right hand a 
rough idea of what its left hand was 
doing. What brought this publication 
into being was the mounting volume of 
the New Deal’s unlegislated laws—the 
directives, rules, orders, and regula- 
tions issued, without much benefit of 
Congress, by the agents and agencies 
of the Executive. The Register prints 
the full and uninterpreted texts of all 
of them as they come, six days a 
week, hot from the bureau. It prints 
nothing else. ... 

“From March 14, 1936, to June 29, 
1944, the Register printed a grand total 
of 76,541 directives, grants, orders, per- 
missions, and prohibitions. To print 
them required 62,202 pages and 93,000,- 
000 words. That is approximately as 
many words as were spoken in that 
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time by our 531 constitutionally des- 
ignated lawmakers on the floors of both 
houses of Congress. Reading at a good 
clip—eighty words a minute, eight 
hours a day, forty hours a week—it 
would take nearly ten years of unin- 
terrupted going merely to wade through 
them,” 

No one who wanted to understand 
what he read could possibly wade 
through them that fast. “A week-day 
roast-pork dinner,” says a restaurant 
regulation in the Register of January 
4, 1944, “would be in a different class 
from a week-day roast-pork lunch or a 
Sunday roast-pork dinner or a week- 
day vegetable-plate dinner, but would 
be in the same class as a week-day 
pork-chop dinner.” 






Gevernment Property 
Disposal by DPC 


American industry has been offered 
the prospectus for one of the most gi- 
gantie real estate deals in history— 
the sale of government-owned war 
plants. The Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion issued a booklet listing the 879 
plants it owns in 41 states. Also tabu- 
lated were 94 War Department proper- 
ties which the DPC has been author- 
ized to sell. While most of the facili- 
ties enumerated are now actively en- 
gaged in war production, Commerce 
Secretary Jesse Jones said the govern- 
ment is ready to negotiate for their 
future sale or lease. In another step 
toward eventual industrial reconver- 
sion, the WPB authorized manufactur- 
ers to accept orders for postwar deliv- 
ery, provided the goods are not turned 
out until war restrictions are removed. 


Farmers’ Income 


U. S. farmers’ income is expected 
to show another rise this year. Just 
how great the increase will be is still 
debated by agricultural economists, but 
the consensus is between five and ten 
per cent. This would place cash in 
the hands of farmers, from marketing 
their products (exclusive of govern- 
ment payments), between $20 billion 
and $21 billion, compared with $19.2 
billion last year and an §&S Dillion 
average for 1935-39. 

Because of increased costs, particu- 
larly for labor, net farm income for 
1944 is not expected to show so great 
a rise. Some say it won’t be up more 
than 2 per cent, which means a net 
of $11.6 billion, compared with $11.4 
billion last year. More optimistic esti- 
mators in Washington put net income 


between $12 billion and $13 Dillion. 
During the five-year period, 1935-39, 


it averaged $4.2 billion. 

Chances are, experts agree, that 1944 
income will represent the farmers’ peak 
year. Production is expected to level 
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off in 1945, and, with the probability 
of some slackening in demand, prices 
may drop a bit. 


Reconversion Wages 


Industries shifting from the manu- 
facture of war materials to the pro- 
duction of civilian goods are confront- 
ed not only with a reconversion pric- 
ing problem, but in many cases also 
with the task of setting wage scales 
for workers employed in civilian goods 
manufacturing. Often, wage rates 
paid for war work are substantially 
higher than those paid to the same 
employees for civilian output. 

This problem will have to be solved 
primarily by regulatory agencies, rath- 
er than by industry. In view of the 
prevailing shortage of labor and the 
keen demand for most civilian goods, 
employers may not want to make an 
issue over wage rates. The War Labor 
Board has been directed by executive 
order to “hold the line,” however. If 
workers resuming civilian production 
receive substantially higher wages 
than such jobs paid before, this action 
would not be consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s direction. These wage increases 
would make more necessary an up- 
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ward revision in ceiling prices for con- 
sumer durable goods. 

Chairman William H. Davis, of the 
War Labor Board, recognized last week 
that a decision on reconversion wage 
policy is urgently required. Unfortun- 
ately, the War Labor Board has not 
yet made up its own mind as to the 
wage rates that employers shall be al- 
lowed to pay when their plants are 
reconverted. Mr. Davis suggested that 
a relaxation of the “hold-the-line” or- 
der may be necessary to give the War 
Labor Board additional flexibility to 
cope with this question. Otherwise, 
some employers would have to lower 
wage rates for workers who are trans- 
ferred from war to civilian production, 
even though the civilian job requires 
more skill or exertion than the war 
production task hitherto performed. 

Many a wartime restriction becomes 
intolerably rigid when applied to re- 
conversion. Regulatory agencies will 
find it more and more difficult te ap- 
ply wartime formulas as industry re- 
turns to peacetime production. Relaxa- 
tion of some restrictions, such as those 
applicable to wages, will affect others, 
price (Journal of 
Commerce). 


such as controls. 


MLS 


ARE DOING 





CHENEY BROTHERS, Manchester, 
Conn., have authorized an expansion 
and modernization program to include 
the erection of several one and multi- 
story buildings to house printing, 
steaming, and finishing departments. 
Extensive changes will be made in the 
present No. 1 weaving mill, and addi- 
tional looms and other equipment will 
be installed. New automatic looms 
will also be instalied on the first floor 
of No, 3 weaving mill. Yarn dyeing, 
preparation, and piece dyeing divisions 
will be re-located in a new building 
now available. 


A controlling interest in Goodall 
Worsted Co. and Sanford Mills, Inc., 
Sanford, Maine, has been acquired by 
Union Securities Corp., New York, 
and a group of banking concerns. The 
new interests plan for early consolida- 
tion under the name of GooDALL-San- 
FORD, INc., with capitalization ap- 
proximating $22,000,000, Reports are 
that Elmer L. Ward, president, Good- 
all Co., a sales subsidiary of Goodall 
Worsted Co., will be in charge of op- 
erations at both mills in the future. 
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ISELIN-JEFFERSON Co., Worth Street 
merchants who also control several 
textile mills, have purchased the build- 
ing at 90 Worth Street that they have 


long occupied. At the same _ time, 
Wellman Operating Company, con- 


trolled by Floyd W. Jefferson, presi- 
dent of Iselin-Jefferson, has bought 
the adjoining building, 325-327 Broad- 
way, which has also been occupied by 
the company for many years. 


WHITTENTON MANUFACTURING Co., 
Taunton, Mass., now a unit of Loom- 
crest, Inc., is arranging a postwar pro- 
duction program for concentration on 
spun rayon blends. It is expected to 
use up to 5,500,000 lbs. of stable fiber 
annually after the war. It is now 
equipped for the manufacture of 80 
per cent spun rayon and 20 per cent 
wool blends. 


AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING Co. 
has completed plans for the rebuilding 
and modernization of its former Nims 
Mill at Mount Holly, N. C., idle since 
1939. The program is estimated to cost 
approximately $250,000, with machin- 
ery, 4,000 spindles will be installed for 
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an initial output of about 75,000 Ibs:. 
of cotton yarns weekly. R. S. Dick- 
son, of Charlotte, is president of the 
corporation, which is expected to make 
3s to 20s yarn for duck and other heavy 
fabrics. 


U. S. Rayon, Inc., Brooklyn, Conn., 
which recently closed down to make. 
extensive repairs and alterations, has 
resumed the production of 300-denier 
rayon yarn, with 23 machines in full 
operation. The Caco Weavine Co.., 
Central Village, Conn., will weave a 
large part of the yarn into cloth, and 
all sales will be made direct from the. 
mill, 


St. Regis Paper Company, New York. 
has acquired a controlling interest in 
SKENANDOA RAYON Corp., Utica, manu- 
facturer of bleached rayon yarns un- 
der the viseose process. The mill has a 
capacity of about 8,000,000 lbs. per 
annum. Postwar expansion plans com- 
prise additional buildings and. instal. 
lation of machinery to develop an ulti- 
mate output of 20,000,000 Ibs. annually. 


M. LOWENSTEIN & Sons, INc., New 
York, has taken purchase 
the mills of Victory Mills, 
Ine., Albertville and Guntersville,- Ala. 
Plans are to continue on the same line 
of output: cotton dress goods, grey 
goods, twills, etc. The purchasing com- 
pany also operates Rock Hill Printing 
& Finishing Company, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


option to 
Saratoga 


BLACKSTONE PrusH Muitis, _InNc., 
Clinton, Mass., have installed looms 
and auxiliary equipment in the former 


local factory of Ralph A. Freundlich 


Co., doll manufacturer, recently ac- 
quired. Plans are to manufacture 
duck. The company has been manufac- 
turing alpaca cloth for linings of navul 
uniforms. 


DEXDALE Hosrery MILLS, Lansdale, 
Pa., have purchased the Penderlea Ho. 
siery Mills, Penderlea, N, C., near Wil- 
mington, at a reported consideration of 
$603,619. The property was formerly 
held by the Federal Security Admin- 
istration in Washington, although 
Dexdale held an interest. Plans are to 


continue operations on the regular 
Dexdale line of hosiery. 
CANADIAN CELANESE, LtpD,, Drum- 


mondville, Quebec, has announced a 
new financing plan to provide funds 
for improving and expanding manufac- 
turing facilities. Cost of the expan- 
sion is reported to be approximately 
$3,500,000. A new building will be erect- 
ed for manufacturing a wide range of 
plastics and new types of textiles. 


VELVET TEXTILE CorP., West Haven, 
Conn., has acquired the former plant 
of Glastonbury Knitting Mills, Glaston- 
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up eyebrows between regular cleaning 
periods when your frames are running on 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots. That’s because Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots have a high coefficient of 
friction. They carry waste back on the boards 
where it belongs. Eyebrowing is eliminated. 
And since there’s no danger of waste dropping 
off or being nipped into the work, clearer 
picking is reduced to a minimum. 

Elimination of eyebrows not only means 
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Armstrong’s Cork Cots retain all their 
exceptional spinning qualities throughout a 
long initial life. When they do show signs of 
wear, they can be rebuffed—made like new— 
three or four times for extended service. Each 
rebuffing costs as little as one-half cent per roll. 

If.you’d like to test Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
in your own mill, see your Armstrong repre- 
sentative. Or, write Armstrong Cork 4 
Company, Textile Products Depart- 
ment, 3611 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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bury, idle for some time past. The 
structure will be remodeled and im- 
proved, with new equipment installed 
for a branch dyeing and finishing mill 
for velvet goods. The project will be 
carried out as a postwar development. 


NEw BRAUNFELS TEXTILE MILLs, INc., 
New Braunfels, Texas, have awarded 
general contract to Alfred Herry, New 
Braunfels, for a one-story addition, 
about 50 x 180 feet, to cost over $80,000, 
with equipment. The installation will 
include about 116 new looms and ac- 
cessories. Robert & Company, Atlanta, 
are architects and engineers. 


Safie Brothers Co., Inc., New York, 
recent purchaser of the No, 1 mill of 
Hannah Picket Mills, Inc., Rocking- 
ham, N. C., has organized a new com- 
pany under the name of Sarre MANU- 
FACTURING Co., INc., with capital of 
$500,000. Plans are to continue the 
mill in operation on cotton print cloths, 
twills, sheetings, etc. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING Co, has 
expanded its vocational textile school 
at the Biddeford, Maine, plant. The 
school is equipped with power ma- 
chines for training beginners and for 
practice work by regular employees. 
There are several classrooms as well 
as a large reading room and reference 
library. 


BELLEFONTE Dyerne Corp., formerly 
of Cranston, R. I., is now located in 
the former Sturbridge, Mass., plant of 
Southbridge Finishing Company. The 
latter company, as reported in CoTTon 
several months ago, consolidated all 
operations in Southbridge and disposed 
of the Sturbridge plant at public auc- 
tion. 


Hotty Riper TEXTILE MILL, INc., re- 
cently organized with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C., has plans under way 
for the erection of a new one-story 
knitting mill at Holly Ridge, N. C., 
for the manufacture of hosiery and 
sweaters. The cost is reported at over 
$40,000, with equipment. 


CoTTON AND WASTE SALVAGE Co., INc,, 
826 Cambridge St., Fall River, Mass., 
organized by I. S, Levin, who is presi- 
dent, and Lester Bakst, who is treas- 
urer, is now in operation as custom 
garnetters. Mr. Bakst makes his head- 
quarters at 57 North Main Street, Fall 
River. 


UNITED STATES FINISHING Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., has work under way on 
extensions and improvements in the 
boiler house. Additional equipment 
will be installed for increased capacity. 
The general contract has been let to A. 
Dierks & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., at a cost 
of about $50,000. 
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TEexTRON, Inc., Manchester, N. H., is 
planning an expansion as a postwar de- 
velopment, with production of a large 
variety of new fabrics, The local mill 
is one of three sewing plants operated 
by the company and is now giving em- 
ployment to about 700 workers. 


Aspot Worstep Co,, Graniteville, 
Mass., has let a general contract to 
Casper Ranger Construction Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., for a two-story and base- 
ment mill addition about 39 x 101 
feet. It is reported to cost approxi- 
mately $100,000, with equipment. 


RoOCHAMBEAU WorSTED Co,, Provi- 
dence, R. LL. has awarded a general 
contract to Central Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Pawtucket, R. I., for a 
one-story addition to the mill. Work 
will proceed at once, but no estimate 
of cost has been announced. 


RAYLAINE WorSTEDS, INc., Manches- 
ter, N. H., is said to have plans for a 
postwar expansion program at the mill, 
with installation of additional looms 
and other equipment. Considerable in- 
crease in present capacity is antici- 
pated. 


PENNTEX CorpP., Bloomsberg, Pa., was 
sold at public auction September 21, 
The equipment, which was sold in sep- 
arate lots, included picking, carding, 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing and fin- 
ishing machinery, as well as the real 
estate. 


AMERICAN CONTINENTAL Corp, has 
been chartered in Paterson, N. J., with 
capital of 500 shares of stock, no par 
value. Plans are to operate a local 
mill for the bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing of rayons and other textile 
products, 


Winpy Ciry Kwyitrrine Mis, INc., 
Windy City, N. C., has been organized 


by R. G. Hafer, head of Hafer Hosiery 
Mill, Hickory, N. C., and associates, 
with capital of $100,000. Plans are to 
begin production of hosiery at an 
early date. 


CARTER KNITTING MILLs, INc., has 
been chartered in Lincolnton, N. C., 
with capital of $100,000. E. H. Gregg, 
Gastonia, N. C., heads the new com- 
pany, which plans early operation of 
a iocal mill on knitted cloth special- 
ties. 


Mock, JUDSON, VOEHRINGER CO., 
Greensboro, N. C., is arranging for im- 
mediate change of name to Mojud 
Hosiery Co., taking the brand name 
(Mojud) of its main line of produc- 
tion, 


Reports are being circulated that 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
plans to build a 500-machine tricot 
knitting mill in Virginia, equipped to 
turn out both fine underwear cloths 
and dress goods. 


B & G YARN Co., Cottondale, Ala., is 
considering early rebuilding of two 
main mill units, recently destroyed by 
fire, Loss was estimated at approxi- 
mately $100,000, with machinery. | 


FAIRFIELD Propucts Co. has. been 
chartered in Norwalk, Conn., with cap- 
ital of $20,000 to operate a mill in the 
vicinity for processing and finishing 
textiles. 


CHESTER FINISHING CorpP., Paterson, 
N. J., is a new concern which began 
operations last month in dyeing, proc- 
essing and finishing of textiles, Charles 
Turndorf is agent. 


DrsMovR, INc., is a new rayon fabric 
mill established in Georgiaville, R. I., 
by Ernest Seymour and Antoine T. 
Desaulniers, of Woonsocket, R. I. 


JOAN WEAVING Co., a new concern 
owned by Max and Isadore Joseph, is 
now in operation at 11% Van Houten 
St., Paterson, N, J. 


VEE-CEE YARNS, INCc., is now in 0}- 
eration at 95 Bridge St., Lowell, Mass.. 
manufacturing worsted yarns. 


O. K. SKErIn DYEING CoMPANY, Pater- 
son, N. J., has plans under considera- 
tion for rebuilding a portion of its 
three-story plant recently destroyed by 
fire. The loss was reported at over 
$50,000, including equipment. 


BRAITEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
has been chartered in East Norwalk. 
Conn., with capital of $10,000, to op- 
erate a mill in the vicinity. Plans are 
to manufacture rayon fabrics and kin- 
dred textile products. 


Paciric Miixys, of Boston, have an- 
nounced plans for postwar construction 
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... and in dozens of other crea- 
tions and inventions da Vinci's 


genius proved inexhaustible. 
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Spun-lo Rayon Yarn 
lies in its 


VERSATILITY, too. 


HE ingenious “Continuous Process” owes its existence 

to the almost human machines that actually spin, wash, 
bleach, treat, dry and twist the individual threads of Rayon, 
continuously, without once being touched by a human hand 
in the entire process. So delicate are these machines and so 
versatile, that they are equally capable of producing yarn of a 
denier tough enough and thick enough to make a superior 
tire cord, or delicate and fine enough to weave a fabric fit for 
a fairy queen. What means most to you is the fact that all the 
yarn produced is cleaner, entirely uniform, devoid of knots 
and broken filaments, runs more continuously in mills, and 
produces a finer end-product. 


OT much “Continuous Process” Yarn for civilian purposes 
today—but now’s the time 

to study the characteristics of 

this superior yarn in connection 

with whatever post-war plans 


The agg no Process you may be formulating. 
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of a textile mill employing 1,500 peo- 
ple at Hurt, Ya., 20 miles south of 
Lynchburg. Approximately 600 acres 
of land have already been purchased. 


VERNEY MILLS oF CANADA, Lip. (for- 
merly Carl Stohn), Granby, Quebec, 
are planning considerable expansion, 
to include the installation of 200 to 300 
additional looms, enlargement of the 
dyeing and finishing units, and the 
starting of an entirely new spinning 
mill. The plant, which manufactures 
a wide variety of fabrics, including 
drapery material, shoe, swim-suit, and 
rain-wear material, is financing the 
expansion program through the issu- 
ance of haif a million dollars in five 
per cent, first mortgage bonds, to ma- 
ture August 1, 1959. 


Lewis Lrp., Truro, Nova Scotia, has 
inaugurated a $100,000 plant-expansion 
program, including a new building 
which will house 3500 worsted Brad- 
ford spinning spindles, as well as ho- 
siery knitting equipment, to be com- 
pleted about January Ist. A new boiler 
with a peak of 33,000 pounds per hour 
will be installed, and two older type 
boilers now in operation will be reno- 
vated and used as emergency units. The 
new power plant will be completed in 
November. 


Town officials of Batesville, Miss., 
are arranging for a bond issue of 
$60,000, recently authorized, for the 
purchase of a site and the construction 
of a mill to be occupied under lease 
by a manufacturer of women’s hosiery. 
The name of the hosiery manufacturer 
has been temporarily withheld. 


GLASFLOSS CORPORATION, New York, 
has contracted with the government 
for the construction and operation of 
a new mili at Hicksville, L. I., for the 
production of textile Fiberglass prod- 
ucts for war service. It will consist 
of several buildings, reported to cost 
$1,350,000, with equipment. 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Middletown, Conn., has plans under 
way for a one-story addition to the 
mill, to be carried out as a postwar 
project. It is reported to cost over 
$65,000, with equipment. Leo F. Capro- 
ni, New Haven, Conn., is architect and 
elfgineer. 


McGavuGcH Hosiery Mis, New 
Braunfels, Texas, have preliminary 
plans under way for a postwar expan- 
sion program, including the construc- 
tion of a new one-story mill to special- 
ize in nylon hosiery. The cost is re- 
ported as-close to $100,000, including 
equipment. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Lindale, Ga., has awarded a general 
contract to Ledbetter & Johnson, Rome, 
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Ga., for the construction of a new 
waste disposal plant. Robert & Com- 
pany, Atlanta, are engineers. 


PHOENIX HosreERY Co., Milwaukee 
Wis., has opened an entirely new plant 
at Beaver Dam, Wis., with Guy Num- 
merdor as superintendent, for the loop- 
ing and knitting of children’s seam- 
less hosiery. 


ARKIN Harr & Moss Company, Chi- 
cago, has announced plans to remodel 
and improve a_ three-story factory, 
about 75 x S84 feet, at 57 East 16th 
Street. L. B. Stern, Chicago, is archi- 
tect. 


VALLEY KNITTING MILL, Pottsville, 
Pa., has been purchased by S. Handal 
& Sons, Inc., New York, importers and 
exporters of textile products. No change 
in operations is contemplated. 


\ 
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Boston, October 17, 1944 


COTTON WASTE traders are not 

complaining about the dull mar- 
ket, in which only spotty buying is 
encountered, and a general feeling evi- 
denced by waste consumers that the 
present time is one in which to stay 
out of the market until there is a 
clearer perspective. September was an 
unsatisfactory month and possibly the 
low month of the year. October is no 
better, Reconversion is in the air and 
is affecting all sorts and conditions 
of manufactures. An early ending of 
the war in Europe is now seen as im- 
probable by those who ought to know, 
and until that much desired event ma- 
terializes, business on normal lines 
will remain prospective. 

The cotton spinning industry, which 
produces and consumes the larger part 
of its best wastes, is still operating 
under considerable uncertainty, a con- 
dition which has been relieved but 
little by the advance in yarn prices by 
OPA. Manufacturers of cotton goods 
of all types are clamoring for higher 
prices on their products consonant with 
the higher prices which they have to 
pay on their yarn needs. Waste trad- 
ers are not without interest in the at- 
tempts of the cotton industry to reach 
a more satisfactory and stable situa- 
tion. 

Wastes have been shaken down to a 
general selling level, which seems 
agreeable to the spotty consumer pur- 
chasing, but it must be noted that the 
rise in cotton has done little or noth- 
ing to put any snap into the market for 
its wastes. Supplies of comber are 
said to be quite small, and yet 14.00 
cents is the top selling price on peeler, 
Pima, and Sak Egyptian comber. The 
best strip stocks are quoted around 
13.50 cents and the choice vacuum 
strips at 11.50. Other than in these 
spinning stocks, there is not much do- 
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ing, except that there is a constant 
call for threads for machining. 

A sharp rise in cotton has stiffened 
asking prices on the peeler grades of 
waste, some dealers now asking 14.50 
cents for the choice peeler comber, al- 
though there are other grades quoted 
a cent under the choice material. In 
general, ceiling prices prevail for the 
good grades of all kinds of wastes, but 
in a very quiet market, Considering 
the small aggregate volume being trans. 
acted, the price situation is considered 
satisfactory. Few dealers have any 
sizable stocks to liquidate, and this 
tends to maintenance of a steady mar- 
ket. 

No urgency is shown in the spotty 
consumer buying, which keeps the mar- 
ket going, and it would seem as though 
the lag in industry, brought about by 
the expectation of a near ending of 
the European war, is affecting the at- 
titude of all users of cotton wastes. 
Their idea is that supplies are ade- 
quate for their needs and prices satis- 
factory under present conditions in raw 
staple. A little of everything is sell- 
ing, though the aggregate is in small 
volume. Restrictions are now to be re- 
moved on a number of items for civilian 
use, in which list mattresses are in- 
cluded. This is of interest to dealers 
here who specialize in picker and fly 
and similar stuffing materials. 

— 
PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the act of Congress of 
March 38, 1933, of COTTON, published 
7 ed at Dalton, Ga., for October Ist, 
1944, 


State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared John C. Cook who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of COTTON, 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in Section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, J. W. 
Stribling, Atlanta, Ga.; Business Manager, 
John C. Cook, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. That the owners are: W. R. O. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Estate of W. R. 
C. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; O. A. Sharpless, Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. 
Martin, Atlanta, Ga.; T. W. McAllister, At- 
lanta, Ga.; E. W. O’Brien, Atlanta, Ga.; J. 
C. Cook, Atlanta, Ga.; R. P. Smith, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mrs. E. L. Philpot, Atlanta, Ga. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or any other security 
holders are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stock holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

JOHN O. COOK, Bus. Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
10th day of October, 1944. 

SEBA J. JONES, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 12, 1946. 
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MOTOR BASES 
MODERNIZE YOUR DRIVES 


for more anda b tter production 












Postwar conditions will be highly competitive and This slip causes speed drop in driven machines and a 
plants already are doing what they can to be ready loss of both output and power. Rapid wear of the 
for the resumption of civilian manufacture. belts also results. 


In cotton mills Rockwood Drives have general ac- With Rockwood pivoted motor bases installed under 
ceptance as giving increased production with a high the motors the belts are always tight—regardless of 
quality of work done. The reason is that all belts— how the belts stretch or change in length. So belt slip 
V-belts or stretch under load and gradually is eliminated, driven machines run at maximum 
elongate. Then they become looser on their pulleys or speeds continuously, belt life is ordinarily doubled 
in the grooves of their sheaves—and belt slip results. and drive maintenance work reduced. 


HOW ABOUT THE DRIVES IN YOUR MILL? Have you 
new machines or electric motors on order? How about your 
older drives that have been causing trouble? What machines 


could have their output increased—or quality of their work 


INDIANAPOLIS U.S.A. improved—or the belt life doubled? Maybe we can help you. 


Specialists in Power Toonanlaatia Equipment Since 1334 It 29 write us—er call In your nearby Rockwood dealer 
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New Orleans, October 16, 1944 


COTTON ROSE to new high levels 
for the season during the past 
month, as a result of the announce- 
ment of the WFA that the CCC will 
buy up the 1944 crop of cotton at pari- 
ty. During this advance, October went 
to 22.18 in New Orleans and to 22.16 
in New York. At the same time, the 
average for spots went to 21.90. 

This advance appears to have been 
due largely to covering by recent sell- 
ers. After the shorts covered, the mar- 
ket gave way slowly until about half 
the advance was lost. This recession 
was due mostly to failure of the WFA 
and CCC to publish their buying sched- 
ule and begin buying up the crop. 

Statements given out at the time of 
the announcement of the buying pro- 
gram listed 21.90 as the buying basis 
for Middling 15/16-inch gross weight 
in the Memphis territory, with dif- 
ferentials for other localities. The high- 
est buying basis is 22.44 in North Caro- 
lina and the lowest 21.23 in Arizona 
and California, The actual parity for 
this grade of cotton is 22,13. 

At the time of the above announce- 
ment, the WFA also stated that the 
CCC would re-sell the bought cotton at 
50 points above the buying basis with 
differentials for different localities 
based on the differences reported by 
the various southern spot markets. The 
average of these differences will be 
used as the basis for these sales. The 
selling basis is expected to be 22.50 
in Memphis during December for Mid- 
dling 15/16-inch gross weight, with an 
increase of five points each month for 
carrying charges. 

The President subsequently approved 


the War Surplus Disposal Bill which 
“provides for an increase in the loan 


rate from 92% to 95 per cent of parity. 
Under the terms of this bill, the loan 
rate at Memphis for Middling 15/16- 
inch will be 21.08 for gross weight and 
21.93 for net weight, with differentials 
for different localities. 

The loan program covers the entire 
season to the end of July. It had no 
effect on the market. The buying pro- 
gram covers the period to June 30th. 
A rumor that July would be included 
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in the buying program caused a sharp 
run-up in that month, which subsided 
as soon as the rumor was denied offi- 
cially. 

The slowness with which October was 
liquidated and the small certificated 
stock, which never exceeded 3,119 bales 
at any time, acted as a sustaining in- 
fluence most of the time. October went 
off the boards on the 17th. 

The New York Cotton Exchange has 
now begun trading in distant months 
up to and including March, 1946. The 
New Orleans Exchange authorizes trad- 
ing up to May, 1946, and has made some 
trades in March, 1946. Trading in that 
month, so far, has been around 20.55. 

There has been much doubt and dis- 
cussion as to loans after the 1944 crop 
is marketed, An official of the CCC 
says existing laws provide for loans 
of 92.5 per cent of the July 15th parity 
for the 1945 crop, 

The Government raised its estimate 
of the crop as of October ist from 
11,483,000 to 11,953,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight. The prediction 
is for a yield of 284.6 pounds per acre, 
which, if it materializes, will be the 
largest on record. Ginnings to same 
date were small, only 3,984,761, com- 
pared with 5,749,745 a year ago. The 
small ginnings were due to lateness of 
the crop, to bad weather during the 
period, and to labor shortages. 

The Government’s estimate had no 
effect on the market, largely because 
its buying and selling program has 
superseded all other influences for the 
time being. The final outcome of the 
crop is also dependent on a normal 
frost date. We have already had frosts 
over northern sections and as low down 
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in the central belt as Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Cotton interests met with CCC and 
other government officials on October 
16 to work out a program for exports 
of our cotton on a basis which will 
meet foreign competition. The presi- 
dent of the CCC stated that the CCC 
will subsidize exports if the exporter 
will buy controlied cotton and export 
the identical bales so purchased, with 
the exception that 10 to 20 per cent 
substitution will be permitted on all 
exports except to Canada, where full 
substitution will be permitted. The 
subsidy is to be paid in cash. The 
conference is expected to stay in ses- 
sion until a plan is agreed upon which 
will be acceptable to exporters. 

Farmers have been slow in putting 
their cotton in the loan, though a large 
portion of them are reported holding 
either for the loan or for the buying 
program. Loans, so far reported by 
the CCC, total 167,738 bales, compared 
with 406,879 a year ago. Some 2,491 
bales of the 1944 crop have already 
been withdrawn. 

The latest CEA report shows unfixed 
spot call interest based on New York 
of 782,100 bales, of which 300,100 are 
based on December. This compares 
with an unfixed interest of 928,000 a 
year ago. The unfixed purchase inter- 
est is 41,000 bales compared with 78,500 
a year ago. 

The September consumption figures 
show a slight decrease from August, 
but are not far from the record of a 
year ago, Details of the consumption 
report are given in another column, 





of Textile Interest 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury 91, Conn., 
an eight-page bulletin, No. A-115, describ- 
ing a new line of air-operated controllers, 
known as the Model 93 series. Detailed in- 
formation on control temperature, pressure, 
vacuum, liquid level, humidity, and flow. 
Another bulletin, No. P1202, has twelve pages 
of information on the application, operation, 
and design of Bristol Radiation Pyrometers. 


Howe Scale Company, Rutland, Vermont, 
56-page catalogue, illustrating and describ- 
ing warehouse trucks, trailers, dollies, plat- 
form skids, lift jacks, wheels, axles, and 
casters. Indexed alphabetically by content 
and by code number. 


U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington, ‘‘Changes in Women’s 
Employment During the War.’’ Detailed fig- 
ures and graphs, showing the relative sta- 
bility of women workers in a period of 
change, 85 per cent of the 10 million women 
employed before Pearl Harbor remaining in 
the same occupational groups in which they 
formerly worked. Sources of supply, relative 
stability of married women workers versus 
single, etc. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence 1, R. I., 
‘‘Helping Your 90 Keep Well and Strong. 
Instruction charts and diagrams on lubrica- 
tion, cleaning, and adjustments of the No. 
90 filling winder. Check list for trouble- 
shooters; operation hints. 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., ‘‘Tach- 
ometers, Mechanical and Eleetrical Types for 
Reeves Variable Speed Drives.’’ Description 
of operation; hints on maintenance and cor- 
rect ordering. 8 pages, illustrated. 


Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, 
Ohio, ‘‘Specialized Industrial Service.’’ Brief 
discussion of lighting principles and their 
effect on production; value of the Fostoria 
service. 
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HATS ... off to th 


Old Sol isn’t going to be the “undoing” of any American fight- 
ing men in the tropics, if first-class tropical equipment can 
prevent it. Sun helmets are important in tropical areas and 
must reach destinations undamaged. In their delivery, H & D 
corrugated shipping boxes are completing another wartime 
packaging mission—without a hitch. 


Every H & D war packaging project is minutely studied by 
H & D Package Engineers to determine if it holds any features 
that may assist in bettering the packages you will use when 
world commerce is again on a peace-time basis. Already the 
“early birds” of progressive business are getting a line on future 
packaging requirements; planning and designing now so they 
won't have to stand in line later. 

The files of H & D are crowded with packaging ideas obtained 
from hundreds of war-time jobs. So, for packages that will pro- 


tect and promote your products, remember, H & D Package 
Engineers are ready to help you plan now. 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY — TOMORROW NEVER COMES 
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Tells How to Pack 
War Materials in 
Corrugated Boxes 


The increasingly important shipping job is to get 
as much essential material to destination points 
the fastest, safest and most economical way pos- 
sible. H & D’s Little Packaging Li- 
brary Booklet, “‘How to Pack War 
Materials in Corrugated Shipping 
Boxes” is filled with valuable in- 
formation on packaging all types 
of war materials, For your copy 
write The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, Executive Offices, <472 
Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston ©® Buffale 
Chicago ® Cleveland @ Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken ® Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal 
Richmond @ St.Louis ® Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto 




































AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING... 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 
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TIMELY MMEWS ITEMS 
with a Textile Slant 





W. W. Carper has been appointed 
district manager in the Atlanta terri- 
tory for JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, replacing Leo SUDDERTH, 
resigned. Mr. Carter was formerly 
connected with Johnson Service, repre- 
senting them in the Southeastern ter- 
ritory for many years. 


J. H. JEWELL has been named man- 
ager of the industry departments of 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY. He has been with the 
company since 1920, and in 1940 was 





Mr. Jewell 


made manager of the agency and spec- 
ialties sales department, East Pitts- 
burgh. In 1943, he became assistant 
manager of the industry departments, 
the position he last held. 


Five changes in the managerial or- 
ganization of the rayon department of 
Kk, I. pu Pont pE Nemours & CoMPANY 
have been announced. HowaArp J. 
WHITE and JAMEs S. DENHAM, man- 
agers of the rayon and acetate divi- 
sions, respectively, have been named 
assistant managers of the rayon depart- 
ment, newly-created positions. FRANK 
B. Ripeway succeeds Mr. White, and 
WiILLis SHACKELFORD succeeds Mr. Den- 
ham; both men have served as assist- 
ant managers of their respective divi- 
sions since December 1, 1937. In the 
nylon division, CHARLES A. CARY, as- 


sistant manager since January 1, 1940, 


has been named division manager. He 
succeeds E. K. GLappING, whose ap- 
pointment as director of the develop- 
ment department became effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


Dre. WittiAM A. LALANDE, JR., for- 
merly director of research, Attapul- 
gus Clay Company, has joined the re- 
search and development department 
of PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY as director of research. He 
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will assume immediate charge of the 
research division. 


STANDARD Mitt Supprty Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has announced the open- 
ing of its export department, located 
in the Empire State Building,. New 
York. A complete reorganization of 
the department is contemplated. 


L. M. Leaprrott, Greenville, 8S. C., 
formerly associated with Swan-Finch 
Oil Company in the southern territory, 
is now with JENKINS Bros., valve 
manufacturers. He will cover the tex- 
tile trade, working out of the Atlanta 
district office. 


Epwin Stern, formerly executive 
vice-president, has been elected presi- 
dent of Srern, HALL & Co., INnc., New 
York, succeeding the late Frank Gris- 
wold Hall. Morris 8S. ROSENTHAL suc- 
ceeds Mr. Stein as executive vice-presi- 
dent, and ArtTHuUR L. STRASSER becomes 
chairman of the board. Dr. ALEXAN- 
DER FRIEDEN, technical director, has 
been elected a vice-president. 


WittiAM <A. MINKLER has_ been 
named application manager for air con- 
ditioning, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
ELEVATOR COMPANY. He was connected 
with air conditioning production at 
Westinghouse from 1931 to 1941; from 
1941 to 1944 he was air conditioning 
sales manager of Young Radiator Com- 
pany. 


After serving for a period of 1»5 
months, Dr. Epear 8S. Ross has com- 
pleted his assignment as chief of the 
lubricants section, aviation division, 
Petroleum Administration for War, 
Washington, D. C. He has returned to 





Dr. Ross 


the Sun Orn Company, with offices at 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he will de- 
vote his full time to the development 
of technical sales with the industrial 
products department. 
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ALBERT LEITSTEIN has been appoint- 


ed to the sales and service staff of 


IMPREGNOLE CorP., according to a re- 
cent announcement from Edward F. 
Starke, general manager. 


CALGON, INc., HAGAN Corp., and HALL 
LABORATORIES have announced the re- 
turn to the textile and power field of 
Mags. W. D. (“Dove”) SMITH, who was 
with Calgon representatives FEshelman 





Maj. Smith 


& Potter, Birmingham and Charlotte, 
before he entered the service two years 
ago. He returns from the Chemical 
Warfare Service at Fort Blanding, Fla., 
to aid Eshelman & Potter with water 
problems in the textile and other fields 
of the South and for a short time will 
check home office researches on water 
conditioning at Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS CoM- 
PANY has announced the opening of 


new offices at 171 Pine Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INc., has an- 
nounced the opening of a branch sales 
office and warehouse at 401 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia. M. JAY VEENSTRA is 
district chemical sales manager. 


Obituary 


Dr. FIN SparRRE, for 25 years director 
of the development department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, died 
October 7 of a heart attack at his home 
in Wilmington. A native of Bergen, 
Norway, Dr. Sparre had been with Du 
Pont for 41 years, having accepted a 
position as chemist in 1908. He was 65 
at the time of his death, and until his 
retirement last August, had served as 
a director of the company as well as 
director of the development depart- 
ment. 


WILLIAM P. HoRNBUCKLE, 70, connect- 
ed with Gaston County Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co., Stanley, N. C., was fatally in- 
jured in a hotel fire in Anniston, Ala., 
September 15. He escaped from his 
room on the fourth story by climbing 
down a rope made of sheets and a flag, 
but was injured in a jump from the 
end, He died later in a hospital. 
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Without Cost to You, Give Your Workers 


SHELTER From the STORM! 


As a hen shelters her chicks, so does this Plan protect your workers from worry 
about hospital and doctor bills. The record of hundreds of plants where the 
Protective Plan has been in operation for years, proves that it reduces lost 
time and improves worker's efficiency. 


Employees and the Management both profit—but the employee pays all the 
cost, only a few cents per day per man. 


The Plan is flexible and adjustable to meet your own conditions. If you wish, 
you may suggest the amount and kind of benefits, yourself. Would you like to 
see the number of claims we have paid to employees and their dependents in 
plants similar to yours? Without obligation, we will send you the names of 
companies now using the Plan—and you may check up on it yourself. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. RUSHTON 
President 


BIRMINGHAM 
\ ALABAMA 
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and homily, 8 me 
m pe rv Ou: to most “elements which | 
cause # Mokathoresion in other insu 
| ating materials. 
The process carried on under 
this roof, in the Holeproof Ho- 
siery Company’s throw room, re- sf | 
| quires that proper humidity and & . 
4 temperature levels be maintained | ; 
throughout the entire room, that | — 
condensation on the ceilingbepre- § [| 2% - | 
vented. PC Foaméglas Insulation ee ce ey ey | 
helps meet these requirements. | Check these Eight features of PC Foamglas against all 
a other roof insulating materials. 
I. Permanent insulation 
2. Vermin- and vapor-proof 
4. Water-proof 
. 8 Light weight 
7 . Rigid structure 
8. Economical 
«FIRST COST IS LAST COST - 
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§ is performance of PC Foamglas in many 
prominent textile plants has proved that this 
new material provides efficient insulation through- 
out the life of buildings in which it is installed. 
Maintenance, repairs and replacement costs are 
practically eliminated. 

PC Foamglas comes in 12 by 18-inch blocks—2, 3, 
4, 414 and 6 inches thick—packed in convenient 
containers. When necessary, it can be shaped and 
cut to fit, right on the job, with ordinary tools. PC 
Foamglas is widely used in ductwork, core walls, 
floors and on roofs, in all sorts of plants. 

When you are facing insulation problems, our 
specialists will be glad to consult with you, to sug- 
gest the installation of PC Foamglas best suited to 
meet the conditions. Meanwhile, we shall be glad 
to send you up-to-date engineering and installation 
data, which have recently been published in booklet 
form, on the use of PC Foamglas. Just check the con- 
venient coupon, fill it in and mail it today. There 
is no charge or obligation. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 









When you install PC Foamdélas Insulation in core walls, you insure efficient, 
trouble-free control of temperature and humidity levels in the enclosed area— 
permanently. 


———~ 


Ri PARMGLAS INSULATION 


an Of Rte 
ri ® 208 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2381-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send along my free copy of the booklets on PC Foamglas | 
Insulation as checked below. } 
EE LRA IE. LOO SADE LEAT TRI Oy AEN | SE eee Nee OOO 
I ce cincdrcncessooccnsnctibehadddad suaedadnawnt j 
] 
A a ne CC ' 
a AS Roofs ____..Floors __.__..Core Walls a 
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“Faxfilm’’—Inspection Aid 


A significant aid to _ inspection, 
known as “Faxfilm,” has been an- 
nounced by R, D. MeDill, Cleveland, 


Ohio. This non-photographic process 
permits enlarged  three-dimensional 


projection of a contact impression of 
any surface. The illustration shows a 





piece of linen cloth in an enlargement 
of 100 diameters. 

Faxfilm is furnished in a complete 
kit containing a bottle of solvent, a 
roll of plastic film, a moistener, and 
instruction folder. Instructions. are as 
follows: “(1) Moisten the inside sur- 
faces of a frame which is coated with 
glue; (2) cut one inch of film from 
roll; (3) wet surface of subject with 
solvent; (4) press film onto surface; 
(5) leave for from 30 to 60 seconds; 
(6) peel from specimen; (7) insert 
and seal film in moistened, gummed 
Faxfilm frame.” In this form, the 
sample is useful not only for immediate 
surface inspection and comparison with 
specified standards but also for a per- 
manent record if desired. 

. 


Vertical Screen Used to 
Simplify Fluid Straining 


Rotospray Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, reports production of its 
“Rotospray” sifter, designed specifical- 
ly for straining liquids which carry 
materials in suspension. It features a 
small-size vertical screen to assure ef- 
ficient screening and low maintenance. 
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Simplicity of construction is de 
scribed as the keynote of the portable 
strainer. The fluid is fed into a fun- 
nel, where it is directed to contact 
with a rapidly revolving disc. Centrifu- 
gal action immediately converts the 
fluid into a fine spray and propels it 
through the vertical screen. Coarse ma- 
terial, interrupted by the screen, flows 
downward to a residue tank at the 
bottom. Depending upon the mesh 
screen employed, the machine can 
strain up to 2500 gallons per hour. 

The “Rotospray” is sold through B. 
F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 45-47 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

* 


Magnetic Separation 
of “Tramp Iron” 


The electro magnets developed by 
Dings Magnetic Separator Company, 
Milwaukee, are designed to remove the 
“tramp iron” in cotton bales which 
causes so many fires in the opening 
and picker rooms. It is stated that 
reports made over a four-year period 
by the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company show 48.79 per 
cent of all cotton mill fires to be start- 
ed in the opening and picking machin- 
ery, with 65 per cent of these caused 
by sparks from foreign substances, 

The accompanying diagram shows a 
typical installation which has proven 
effective where applicable. The photo 
illustrates the same installation. 

The magnet is faced with corrugat- 
ed bronze, to prevent sparks when 
struck by bits of iron. When the con- 
veyor stops, current to the magnet 
shuts off, and the collected iron drops 
into the trap below, where it can be 
removed periodically. 


Allis Chalmers Announces 
New Air Breaker 


Following the trend toward oil 
elimination in indoor’ switchgear 
equipment, a new “Ruptair” magnetic 
type air circuit breaker has been de- 
veloped by Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 
Wis. It is now available in high volt- 
age, oil-less switchgear rated 5,000 
volts and below and 150,000 kva inter- 
rupting capacity and below. The 
“Ruptair” breaker has overall dimen- 
sions as compact as standard oil 
breaker switchgear, with all parts 
readily accessible. 

In the new air breaker, the are chute 
has been carefully coordinated with 
the contact and are runner design to 
give consistent and reliable interrup- 
tion through the entire range of cur- 
rent to be interrupted. The magnetic 
circuit, consisting of one husky blow- 
out coil and two laminated iron pole 
pieces per phase, is arranged to force 
the are up into the are chute immedi- 
ately upon separation of the arcing 
contacts. 

The breaker is designed so that com- 
plete inspection and maintenance of 
the self-contained contact assembly 
ean be accomplished without disturb- 
ing the are chute or magnetic circuit 
in any way. 
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you should be interested in 
perfectly balanced spinning 
cylinders—because they run 





smoother and eliminate un- 





necessary, costly breakdowns 





—because they eliminate ex- 





cessive vibration that slows 






down production and pre- 
vents yarn from _ flowing 


——_ ee smoothly and freely—and be- 


Pe cause they eliminate needless 
| | PS wer on the cylinder, cylin- 
| 





i 





| der head bores, journals, trav- 
elers and rings. 








lf you're looking for improved 
results in yarn uniformity, 





economy and longer cylinder 

, life, we cordially invite you 
to try Jenkins’ Dynamically 
Balanced Cylinders. Perhaps 
you too can profit by Jenkins’ 
exclusive, positive method of 
balancing cylinders perfectly 
throughout their entire 
length. 





Use our prompt rebuilding 
service. 








JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONTEA,. Ni. C. 


Manufacturers of: COMBER TINS ... LAP APRONS .. . ASPIRATORS . . . SLIVER PANS 
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Acetyl Peroxide 
Made Safe for Industry 


A process for making solutions of 
acetyl peroxide which are perfectly 
safe to handle has been reported by 
the Buffalo Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany, Ine., Buffalo, New York. 

This chemical, one of the most sim- 
ple organic peroxides, has been the 
subject of many investigations for over 
safe to handle has been reported by 
Brodie in 18638, who reacted barium 
peroxide with acetic anhydride in ether 
solution. Vanino, Clover, Richmond 
and others continued this work, and 


in 1909, Gambarjan succeeded in pre- 
paring acetyl peroxide by reacting so- 
dium peroxide with acetic anhydride. 
He studied the properties of acetyl] 
peroxide and described the product as 
highly explosive. Later on, Kharasch 
described it as “an outstanding perox- 
ide of great usefulness”, but added that 
it has to be “used on the spot (of man- 
ufacture) because of its sensitivity.” 

With the great developments in the 
production of synthetic plastics and 
elastomers in recent years, acetyl pe- 
roxide has again come to the fore- 
ground, as it was found to be one of 
the outstanding polymerization cata- 
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CASE #496 


NOW .. - IT CAN BE TOLD IN A DRAWING, 


These new slasher-hoods isolate slashers so that they may 
be placed in practically any location in your plant. 


© Capture between-cylinder steam. 
© Positive drip control by shingle 
techni 


baffles 


Baffles easily removed 
and panels demountable 


for quick and easy clean- 
ing. 
SEND FOR 


LATEST BULLETIN 
INFORMATION 
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lysts. Since 100 per cent acetyl perox- 
ide cannot be shipped, used, or even 
manufactured on a large seale, the 
Buffalo Electro-Chemicai Company 
carried out extensive research work to 
overcome these difficulties. The prod- 
uct now available is a 30 per cent so- 
lution of acetyl peroxide in di- 
methylphthalate. This solution is a 
water-white, non-explosive liquid, im- 
mune to shock and impact. It is re- 
ported as a form of acetyl peroxide 
suitable for commercial purposes that 
can be handled with ease and perfect 
safety. Because of its war uses, it 
ean be supplied at present in research 
quantities only. 


e 


Dust Collector 


Dust Filter Company, 4418 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago 40, iL, is now manu- 
facturing a portable dust collector in 
four sizes, designed to remove dust 
and lint from the air. The principle 
underlying the unit is compound action 
on the air-borne dust, first by centrifu- 
gal separation from the air stream, 
and second, by impingement on the fil- 
ter surface. Constant static air suc- 
tion of more than four inches is main- 








tained at velocity of over 5000 LIM. 
The units, which are completely fire- 
proof, weigh from 75 to 200 pounds. 
They are 30 to 51 inches high. 

The filter assembly consists of two 
corrugated layers of wire mesh, cov- 
ered with 6-mesh filter cloth. Filtered 
air is discharged through a muffler to 
deaden sound. Use of the unit is said 
to protect equipment from abrasive or 
corrosive dusts, as well as to improve 
employee health, comfort, and _ effi- 
ciency. 
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When THIS Breaks- 


GEDA, 


TRADE MARK 


REDUCE SHUT-DOWNS 


WITH 


SCHIEREN LEATHER 
V BELTING in ROLLS 


Save precious man-hours. Save the time lost in shut- 
downs for replacing broken belts. The use of SCHTEREN 
LEATHER V BELTING saves this time and money in 
several ways: 


First, superb quality assures delivery of more power 
at lower maintenance cost over a longer, useful life. 


Second, SCHIEREN V BELTING comes in rolls in three 
sizes—to cover every need. You cut length desired— 
make your belt right on the job. That saves hours com- 
monly lost in shut-downs for replacement. 

Third, SCHIEREN V BELTING saves inventory. With 
three sizes in handy rolls, there’s no need to keep a 
great variety on hand—and waste still more time search- 
ing for the right size. 

Finally, after long use, SCHIEREN V BELTS are sal- 
vageable for shorter centers and repairs. 


SCHIEREN V BELTS have flat leather side walls with 
a bull dog grip on the pulley sheaves. Run them slack, if 
you like, and they still deliver additional RPM every 
minute. 


Send for our new descriptive folder on this remark- 
able Modern Design V Belt. 


No finer belting than SCHIEREN’s is possible to obtain. That 
is not a mere c an. It’s a statement of fact. That’s why we 
want you to compare the quality and performance of a 


SCHIEREN BELT w with that of any other. May we prove our 
statement? Ask your nearest distributor---or write us direct. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTINGS @ SPECIALTIES 
AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


39 FERRY ST., ve YORK AS, N. Y. 
60 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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Humidifiers or Humidification 


Where desperate’ need for moisture 
exists, anything labeled “humidifier” can 
hardly failto help. Thus ‘‘humidifiers’’ some- 
times get more credit than they deserve. 


Mysterious looking objects delivering 
moisture and humidification have little in 
common. Humidification reckons with many 
things; the changing demand of the 
seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 
It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
and product. Finally, it aims at more and 
better production. 


Yes, “‘humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 
humidification produces astounding results. 


No piping changes. The 
Turbomatic interchangeable — ~ 
with earlier and other models, —— 
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Acetyl Peroxide 
Made Safe for Industry 


A process for making solutions of 
acetyl peroxide which are perfectly 
safe to handle has been reported by 
the Buffalo Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 

This chemical, one of the most sim- 
ple organic peroxides, has been the 
subject of many investigations for over 
safe to handle has been reported by 
Brodie in 1863, who reacted barium 
peroxide with acetic anhydride in ether 
solution. Vanino, Clover, Richmond 
and others continued this work, and 


in 1909, Gambarjan succeeded in pre- 
paring acetyl peroxide by reacting so- 
dium peroxide with acetic anhydride. 
He studied the properties of acetyl 
peroxide and described the product as 
highly explosive. Later on, Kharasch 
described it as “an outstanding perox- 
ide of great usefulness”, but added that 
it has to be “used on the spot (of man- 
ufacture) because of its sensitivity.” 

With the great developments in the 
production of synthetic plastics and 
elastomers in recent years, acetyl pe- 
roxide has again come to the fore- 
ground, as it was found to be one of 
the outstanding polymerization cata- 
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These new slasher-hoods isolate slashers so that they may 
be placed in practically any location in your plant. 


© Capture between-cylinder steam. 
© Positive drip control by shingle 
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lysts. Since 100 per cent acetyl perox- 
ide cannot be shipped, used, or even 
manufactured on a large seale, the 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company 
carried out extensive research work to 
overcome these difficulties. The prod- 
uct now available is a 30 per cent so- 
lution of acetyl peroxide in _  di- 
methylphthalate. This solution is a 
water-white, non-explosive liquid, im- 
mune to shock and impact. It is re- 
ported as a form of acetyl peroxide 
suitable for commercial purposes that 
can be handled with ease and perfect 
safety. Because of its war uses, it 
ean be supplied at present in research 
quantities only. 


° 


Dust Collector 


Dust Filter Company, 4418 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago 40, IiL, is now manu- 
facturing a portable dust collector in 
four sizes, designed to remove dust 
and lint from the air. The principle 
underlying the unit is compound action 
on the air-borne dust, first by centrifu- 
gal separation from the air stream, 
and second, by impingement on the fil- 
ter surface. Constant static air suc- 
tion of more than four inches is main- 








tained at velocity of over 5000 LIM. 
The units, which are completely fire- 
proof, weigh from 75 to 200 pounds. 
They are 30 to 51 inches high. 

The filter assembly consists of two 
corrugated layers of wire mesh, cov- 
ered with 6-mesh filter cloth, Filtered 
air is discharged through a muffler to 
deaden sound. Use of the unit is said 
to protect equipment from abrasive or 
corrosive dusts, as well as to improve 
employee health, comfort, and _ effi- 
ciency. 
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_ Save precious man-hours. Save the time lost in shut- times get more credit than they deserve. | 
_ downs for replacing broken belts. The use of SCHIEREN 

‘ gers py oe V BELTING saves this time and money in Mysterious looking objects delivering 

_ several ways: 


First, superb quality assures delivery of more power moisture and humidification have little in 


at lower maintenance cost over a longer, useful life. common. Humidification reckons with many 
Second, SCHIEREN V BELTING comes in rolls in three ; , . 

sizes—to cover every need. You cut length desired— things; the changing demand of the 

make your belt right on the job. That saves hours com- ' seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 

monly lost in shut-downs for replacement. 


Third, SCHIEREN V BELTING saves inventory. With It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
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Roger MILLIKEN, since 1939 vice- 
president of Deering Milliken & Co., as 
well as director of several mills con- 
trolled by that house; is now treasurer. 
He succeeds Warren D. Brewster, re- 
signed. 


JoE T, BLANTON, formerly overseer 
weaving, Consolidated Textile Co., 
Ine., (Ella Division) Shelby, N. C., is 
now third-shift overseer of weaving, 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Plant No. 3, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


B. F. Erwin, formerly second hand, 
weaving department, Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co., Plant No. 1, Charlotte, N. C., 
has been promoted to overseer weaving, 
Plant No. 5, Pineville, N. C. He suc- 
ceeds E. B. STONE. 


Epwarp P. Tart, formerly superin- 
tendent, John P. King Manufacturing 
Co., Augusta, Ga., is now associated 





Mr. Taft 


with the engineering firm of JoHN A. 
McPuHERSON Co., Greenville, S. C. He 
will serve as textile consultant. 


Harry S. MESSERSMITH, who has 
been with the company for over 15 
years, is now assistant secretary, and 
WILLIAM H,. WINNER, formerly with R. 
H. Macy, Inc., is now assistant treas- 
urer of Seneca Textile Corp., New York 
City. 


Irvine Tepiitz, formerly with Kan- 
mak Mills, is now operating his own 
concern, Governor Textile Co., 55 West 
42nd St., New York. 


H. O. McCorxkte, loomfixer, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Plant No. 1, Char- 
lotte,N. C., has been promoted to sec- 
ond hand. 


GEORGE T. HAYES has been made 
overseer of carding at Millard Yarn 
Co., Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
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Two changes have been announced 
in the executive offices of Pomona 
Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
M. A. BEARDEN, who has been serving 
as vice-president and general manager 
for many years, will do postwar plan- 
ning in the development of new fab- 
rics for Pomona, as well as for other 
plants associated with the owners, mak- 





Mr. Dillard 


ing his headquarters in Cincinnati, 
WALTER B. DritArp, for the last ten 
years vice-president and general man- 
ager, New Braunfels Textile Mills, 
New Braunfels, Texas, will succeed 
Mr. Bearden, with the title of execu- 
tive vice-president and agent. 


WALTER BRAUN is now in charge of 
the New York offices of Paragon Tex- 
tile Company and Luray Textile Cor- 
poration, affiliates of Schwarzenbach, 
Huber Co. He sueceeds Alfred L. 
Coradi. 


GEoRGE O’KEeEre, until last month a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy, has been 
released and has returned to his post 
as purchasing agent of R. I. Wolfen- 
den & Sons’ finishing plant at Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


HrraM S. HALL, formerly in the avia- 
tion business, is now director of public 
relations, a newly created post of Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., with plants at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., and Thomasonville, 
Conn. 


MELVIN FE. Eze.y, Nebel Knitting Co., 
Charlotte, N. .C., has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to super- 
intendent, succeeding Earnest B. 
CUTHBERSON, resigned. 


U. S. CrensHAw, formerly an official 
of Springs Cotton Mills’ Eureka plant, 
Chester, S. C., is now superintendent 
of the No. 2 plant of Harden Manu- 
facturing Company, Rock Hill. 


W. J. FLercner, formerly with 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, 
N. C., is now third-shift overseer of 
spinning, Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Plant’ No: 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. G. ARMSTRONG, fornierly overseer 
of spinning, Piedmont Cotton Mills, 
Egan, Ga., is now general overseer of 
carding and spinning, Montgomery Cot- 
ton Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 


EvERETT E. Syms, formerly assistant 
manager and superintendent, Marshall 
Field & Company, Spray, N. C., is now 
general manager of Atlanta Woolen 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


CHARLIE R. Moore, formerly overseer 
of spinning, Bama Cotton Mills, En- 
terprise, Ala., is now overseer of spin- 
ning, Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, 
Ind. 


IRVING J. PHILLIPSON, formerly Com- 
manding General, Second Corps Area, 
is now director of industrial relations, 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


Mack SANDERS, Rhodes-Rhyne Man- 
ufacturing Company, Lincolnton, N. C., 
has been promoted from loomfixer to 
second-shift overseer of weaving. 


Sam E. Owens, Jr., recently dis- 
charged from the Navy, is now assist- 
ant overseer of carding, Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton, 8S. C. Before en- 
tering the service, he was assistant 
superintendent, St. Pauls Rayon Mills, 
St. Pauls, N. C. 


Davip B. Levi, JR., son of the late 
president and founder of the company, 
has received his medical discharge 
from the army and is now assistant 
treasurer of Rugby Knitting Mills, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


HaroLtp W. WHITCOMB has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, 
manufacturing division, Marshal Field 
& Co., with his duties to center around 
the manufacturing division’s forward 





Mr. Whitcomb 


planning, with particular attention to 
capital expenditures, research, and 
new products. He will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s mills in 
Spray, N. C. ; 

(Obituary on page 124) 
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You Want Maehines that Keep Running 


HEN you are trying to 

do a good job of making 

textiles, you want ma- 
chines that keep running without 
a lot of down time for repairs and 
service. Machines that don’t keep 
running do two things — they cut 
production and they run up the 
cost of the goods. And operators 
lose time when their machines are 
out of order. ... If you will check 
the records of Barber-Colman Au- 
tomatic Spoolers and Super-Speed 
Warpers, you will find they do 
keep running. That is not just 


luck. We build these machines to 
keep service costs low, because we 
realize how much that means to 
you. Throughout the machine we 
use good materials and workman- 
ship so the parts will have long life 
with little wear. During the past 
twenty-five years we have made 
many changes and improvements 
which have bettered performance 
and reduced maintenance costs. 
All this adds up to: If you want 
to produce better war goods faster, 
and at lower cost, use the Barber- 
Colman System. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
wbutomatic 
SPOOLER 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS ¢ WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS © MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


CO.WPANY 
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On a clear day 
he can see ahead 
10 years 
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This war has proven that Amer- 
ican Business can do all right when 
the chips are down ... After the war 
clouds roll away, and the air is clear- 





ed of bureaucratic controls, ten years 
is not too far for business to see 
ahead. 

For more than 45 years SONOCO 
has seen eye to eye with the textile 
industry in solving all major prob- 





lems pertaining to textile paper 
carriers. So we continue working at 
this job today, that we will be better 
able to go forward when we 
can again see ahead five, 





ten and even twenty years. 








SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer™ finds the sunshine of living. 





Learning from the 
Experience of Others 


OLD-TIMER is down—yes, fellows, OLD-TIMER is 
down—w-a-y down. 

After 40 days in the hospital, following two major 
operations, he is now learning to walk again. He has 
heard all his life that any person who has had an 
operation wants to tell everybody about it. No, he 
is not going to bore you with a description of his op- 
erations, but he learned a lesson which he firmly be- 
lieves every reader of this page should be given an 
opportunity to profit by. If that lesson, or experi- 
ence, saved his life, which it most certainly did, then 
is it not sound reasoning that among all the readers 
of this page that information might save another 
man’s life? 

There are still a few people who try to profit by 
other men’s experiences. The old desk has a pile of 
letters in it which substantiates that belief, letters 
from grateful managers, superintendents, overseers, 
section men—yes, even school teachers, college stu- 
dents, and a few from foreign countries, from men 
who have profited by OLD-TIMER articles. You didn’t 
know that a copy of COTTON ever got into a foreign 
country, did you? 

Well, there is a whole bunch of other things OLD- 
TIMER could tell you about COTTON that would surprise 
you, but the editor—damn him, and God bless him, at 
the same time—holds him down, saying his readers 
will get “fed up” hearing him brag so much about 
CoTTON. But, confound it, this OLD-TIMER page that 
you are reading is 22 years old, and OLD-TIMER was 
with COTTON years ( you would hardly believe it if he 
told you how many) before this page was ever thought 
of, and—Oh well, skip it and let’s get back to our 
knitting. Let me tell you what I started out to talk 
about. 

When OLD-TIMER was about 35 years old, his health 
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began to fail; he got so weak that he had to quit 


playing tennis. Finally, doctors said that he had 
ulcerated stomach. For almost two years OLD-TIMER 
followed a strict diet, and he got well. Then he said 
to himself, that thing slipped up on me; I should have 
gone to a doctor sooner. From then on, he went to a 
good clinic once a year for several years for a com- 
plete check-up. Later, he went every six months and 
has never missed a time. 

About the first of June, this year, was time for 
him to go for a check-up; he. was feeling fine, did not 
have a pain, and was eating heartily. They put him 
through the laboratory tests, and the doctor said OLD- 
TIMER was in better shape than he had been in for the 
four years he had been coming to that clinic. But, then 
came the X-ray examinations, and the pictures told a 
different story—two operations were necessary. 

All the foregoing has been given so you will un- 
derstand fully the short message OLD-TIMER knows 
you should profit by. Here it is: 

As OLD-TIMER was brought from the operating 
room after the second operation, the surgeon said to 
OLD-TIMER’S two sons: “Boys, your dad is a wise old 
man. He caught this thing before it got him down.” 

Yeah, fellows, he caught it by going to doctors for 
complete examinations when he did not have a pain. 

If one reader of this page will profit by the ex- 
perience OLD-TIMER has had—that is, if he will go to 
a first-class clinic twice a year for a complete exami- 
nation, and perhaps have his life saved like OLD-TIM- 
ER’S was saved—then OLD-TIMER will feel that he has 
been well rewarded for telling you about it. 

There is one thing OLD-TIMER is confident that 
your local doctor will tell you: if you will have semi- 
annual check-ups, you will certainly live longer. 

You know, fellows, no machine was ever made, mat- 
ters not how precision-built, that will run until it 
wears out without getting out of fix sometimes. Nei- 
ther was any human being. Yes, of course, some peo- 
ple live to a ripe old age without much attention from 
physicians, but there is no way for you to know how 
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much that person has suffered from pain or that he 
would not have lived longer if he had had a physician’s 
care, 

As mentioned already, OLD-TIMER knows that there 
are still some people who will profit by other people’s 


experiences. 
one of them. 


Why Don’t Yeu Cheek 


Your Slashers? 


He wonders if you who read this will be 





DON’T TRY to use the same sizing formula that 
some other mill is using, and getting good results 
from, until you know whether your size pumps and 
pipe system are the same as that of the other mill. Dif- 
ferent systems affect the consistency of sizing differ- 
ently. Your humidifier system or humidity condi- 
tions may be different from the other mill, and, by 
all means, if you cook size with open steam you must 
know whether your steam is as dry as the other fel- 
low’s steam is. Steam pressure, you know, will not 
tell you that. Even if you have the same steam pres- 
sure going to your slashers that the other fellow has, 
your boiler room may be further from the slasher 
room than his; your steam traps (to take away con- 
densation) may not be working properly. And to 
show you fellows that you never know what you may 
find until you begin a systematic system of inspection, 
OLD-TIMER found a mill, not so many years ago, that 
was letting its slasher condensation go to the sewer. 
Yes, I know you will say, anybody knows the value 
of condensation from steam; but, there it was, be- 
lieve it or not. 

OLD-TIMER got one of his biggest surprises many 
years ago when he was testing a battery of ten slash- 
ers for steam consumption. We had disconnected the 
drain pipe from each slasher and had the condensa- 
tion from the cylinders discharging into 50-gallon oil 
barrels. This test was being conducted during the 
summer but not on an excessively hot day. When a 
rain came up, in the afternoon about 2:30 o’clock, the 
condensation from the slashers increased so much that 
none of us could believe it possible for the change in 
temperature of the air to make such a radical change 
in steam consumption of the slashers. 

Say, why don’t you make such a test on your 
slashers? It is not an expensive procedure, and OLD- 
TIMER will bet a Stetson hat that you will find out 
some things you do not know and, very likely, find 
out some other things that will save your mill some 
money. -Simply discharge the condensation from each 
slasher into some kind of receptacle so that it can be 
measured. No, don’t take the drain from all the slash- 
ers into one receptacle. Of course that is the easiest 
way, but you want to know what each slasher is doing. 

This: brings up another thought. Have you looked 
at the-steam pipes in your size boxes lately—that is, 
if you keep your size in the box hot with open steam? 
Well, you may be surprised to find the holes that the 
steam comes through are very much larger than you 
thought. Won’t hurt to look, anyway, will it? 
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And, while asking questions, we will add one more: 
Do you know what it will amount to in dollars and 
cents if you leave one per cent more moisture in your 
warp yarn at the slasher than you now have in it? 
We say leave moisture in the warp because most mills 
take too much out. Remember, fellows, there never 
was anything used on or in a warp that will improve 
weaving conditions as much as plain old “aqua”. Of 
course, we do not mean you could leave off your bind- 
ers, sizing compounds, etc., or whatever you are using, 
but with all of these things on your warps you cannot 
get high efficiency weaving without water. 

Elasticity is the life of all weaving; that is, a 
warp with the greatest elasticity (not strength) will 
weave best. Cotton is highly hydroscopic and therefore 
soaks up water almost like a sponge. A dry cotton 
thread has probably 50 per cent—or more—less elas- 
ticity than a cotton thread having sufficient moisture. 
Pick up either a filling or warp bobbin of yarn and 
pull off about one yard at a time and test its stretch 
before breaking by holding one end at the end of a 
table. Draw the yard of yarn just enough to take out 
all slack. Now pull and see how far it will stretch 
before breaking. Do this a sufficient number of times 
to see the average number of inches the yarn will 
stretch. Now dip that bobbin of yarn into a pail of 
water; keep immersed for about 15 seconds if warp 
and about 10 seconds if filling; then test for stretch 
again, as explained previously. Very likely you will 
be surprised, especially if the bobbin of yarn you are 
testing has been in your office for some time, be- 
cause your office has less moisture in the air than does 
the weave room. 


The Value of 
Association Meetings 


About 20 years ago when the Southern Textile As- 
sociation was struggling along trying to build up mem- 
bership, mill presidents did not think much of the as- 
sociation and many of them would not let their over- 
seers and superintendents attend the meetings. One 
year OLD-TIMER wrote most all of the mill presidents 
a letter outlining some of the work the association 
was doing in an effort to prove to them that if they 
would let their overseers and superintendents attend 
the meetings the men would get ideas which would 
enable them to run their jobs more efficiently and the 
mill would profit by it. 

In that letter we asked those mill presidents if 
they knew how much steam a slasher used, and if 
they knew whether all slashers ran full or not when 
making coal tests. Not many master mechanics had 
attended the meetings up to that time. The member- 
ship consisted almost entirely of overseers of card- 
ing, spinning and weaving and superintendents. But, 
oh boy, we sure had the master mechanics at that 
meeting and then formed a master mechanics division. 
There is just as much value to the successful operation 
of a mill in letting master mechanics get together and 
swap ideas as there is for the overseers of carding, 
spinning, and weaving. 
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¢ Many Hartex products are today. im-. 


portant factors in the processing of newly- 
developed synthetic)fibers. Our) chemists, 
with an eye to futuretneeds, ‘are working 
on still other products which will help 
create new and. different fabrics.. +. We 
are also developing new applicationsi for 
those well-known processing-agents which 
have made “Hartex” ‘history.2 ++ With 
readiness to serve in the era just'at hand, 
there has been no let-up in our, day-by-day 
interest in the requirements/of your in- 
dustry in a war world. 


e Consult us regarding your present problem 
e Consult us regarding your postwar program 
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CARO-GANT: A perfectly 
balanced compound for cot- 
ton warp sizing. Contains no 
water, metallic salts or un- 
saponifiable fats. 


KOPAN: A permanent cel- 
lulose finish suitable for 
sheets, rayons, marquisettes, 
damasks, shirtings and many 
types of knitted and woven 
fabrics. 


PIGMENT COLORS: Spe- 
cial concentrates in all shades 
for use with KOPAN. Also 
special water-dispersed pig- 
ments for use with various 
binders for printing and 


dyeing. 
DYPENOL: The ideal mer- 


cerizing penetrant. Com- 
pletely eliminates boil-out or 
wet-out, with attendant sav- 
ings in labor, steam and 
chemicals. 


REPELON:A highly efficient 
single bath water-repellani 
agent; very stable, readily 
soluble. Meets government 
specifications for military 
fabrics. 


CATYLON: A cation-active 
finishing agent which is per- 
manent in its softening ef- 
fects. Complete range of 
formulae to meet all special 


requirements. 
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With the rapid dévelopment 
of new blends, new fibers, and 
new finishes in textiles ... even 
the most experienced man in 

the industry is sometimes stumped 
by a baffling problem. Scientific 
Testing holds the solution to 
textile problems, both old and 


“A 


new. The following are but a “sample” 
of the hundreds of textile tests we perform: 


¢ Mildew-proof qualities of treated e Antiseptic qualities of bacteria 
fabrics resistant finishes 

¢ Flameproofing qualities e All phases of launderability 

e Degree of water repellency e Degree of yarn shifting in woven 

e Color fastness fabrics 


Solve your problems with Testing. Write. 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


. TON MASS WOONSOCKET R I - CHICAGO, ILI 
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Fluoreseent Lighting 
Information 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7555, in the October issue of COTTON, on the values 
of fluorescent lighting. 

In the last few years we have replaced all of our 
incandescent lamps in the weave rooms with 100-watt 
fluorescent lamp fixtures. In this department we have 
1278 fluorescent lights, and these have replaced 3172 
60-watt incandescent bulbs. The power load for the 
fluorescent lamps is 128 kilowatts. The total for the 
60-watt bulbs was 190 kilowatts. This gives us a 
current saving of 62 kilowatts. 

With the incandescent lights, we had an average 
meter réading on the cloth at the loom of 5 foot- 
candles. The fluorescent lamps give us 20 foot-candles. 

We have not yet had sufficient experience to say 
definitely just what the average life of these fluores- 
cent tubes will be, but so far our replacements indi- 
cate the average life will be well over the figure given 
to us by the manufacturer of these tubes. 

We have not only installed these fluorescent lamps 
in our weave rooms, but also in all other departments. 
However, we feel that the greatest advantage will be 
gained in the weave room. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7665 


Yarn Ceunts for 
Print Cleths 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the question from ‘‘CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7571,” in the October issue of COTTON, as to the 
warp and filling yarns used for making 32-inch 64 x 60 
print cloth. A mill, with which I was connected until 
a few years ago, made these goods, and I went through 
a good deal in getting them right. I am glad to pass 
on to the inquirer the benefit of what I found out. 

I presume that the 32-inch, 64 x 60 goods are for 
the bag trade, and my comments and suggestions are 
on that basis. 

The 32-inch, 64 x 60 print cloth is 6.50 yards to 
the pound and, ordinarily, is for the bag trade, being 
used for sugar sacks. This trade wants a full width 
piece of cloth, and breaking strength is of great im- 
portance. Incidentally, it is particularly wise to watch 
the breaking strength. fillingwise. 

In my opinion, regular 30s warp and 40s filling 
will not make the best piece of cloth in the construc- 
tion given. I would suggest that a better balanced 








OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in textile manufacturing or finishing plants 
or for the presentation of new ideas of interest to 
other readers. Questions, answers, or letters need 
not conform to any particular style, as they will 
be properly edited before being published. Names 


or connections of contributors are never used with- 
out permission, each participant being designated 
by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor ‘Cotton,’ 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





piece of goods can be obtained by lightening the warp 
and heavying the filling yarn. In addition to making 
a better piece of cloth, and with the breaking strength 
more nearly distributed—warpwise and fillingwise— 
the heavier filling will help the running of the loom, 
provided that the warp is not run too light. 

The inquirer will find that it will be necessary to 
do a little experimenting, but I suggest that he try the 
lighter warp and heavier filling, something like 32s 
warp and 39s filling. In making his experiment, he 
will have to watch out about the running of the work 
and the weight of the cloth. However, I believe that 
he will find the 32s warp and 39s filling satisfactory 
in making a strong piece of goods. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7572 





Miore on Shrinkage 
of Leno Fabries 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question from CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7546, in reference to shrinkage of leno fabrics in fin- 
ishing, I would say that any open-mesh leno fabric 
is a problem to handle in the finishing. The weave and 
character of the leno fabric make it very sensitive to 
stretches and strains in the finishing. As the stretch 
in finishing is in the direction of the warp, a leno 
fabric invariably loses considerably in width. This 
shrinkage in width and stretch in length can be con- 
trolled by proper tentering, and the desired uniform 
width can be obtained. 

There is no method of weaving, as far as I know, 
by which shrinkage in width and the stretch in length 
may be controlled. However, the construction of the 
fabric, the twist of the yarns, the weave employed, 
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and the tension of the warp in the loom, all have a 
definite bearing on the shrinkage and stretch in fin- 
ishing. To avoid, as much as possible, any abnormal 
shrinkage and/or stretch caused by the grey cloth 
character, it is paramount that all the looms have a 
close standard setting in reference to the warp line, 
timing of the harnesses, and size of the shed. 

The temples must be set and adjusted so that all 
of them will hold the cloth out to the maximum width 
in weaving. If some of the temples do not hold the 
cloth to width, while others do, there may be an inch 
or more difference in the length of the filling of each 
pick. In finishing, this will show a corresponding 
variation in shrinkage and stretch. A uniform warp 
tension on all the looms is also very essential if varia- 
tion in the finishing is to be avoided. 

However, most of the finishers of leno fabrics 
specify a certain reed width of the fabric, and since 
the cloth has come down from this width, they tenter 
it out to desired finished width and let it go at that. 
This will make the finished fabric uniform enough for 
all practical purposes. The stretch can be controlled 
only by Sanforizing; but few, if any, leno fabrics re- 
quire this finish. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7553 








Wants Opinions on 
Value of Researeh 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to get opinions from some of your 
readers on these two subjects: 

1. The advantages and disadvantages of a ‘pilot,’ 
or experimental, unit to a textile plant. 

2. The value of a research department to a mill 
or group of mills. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7551 





Longer Bobbins for 
Rayon Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the September issue, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7550 asks 
about using longer rayon bobbins. 

The use of an 8%-inch bobbin for 300 denier 
rayon or 30s/2 cotton is not advised, as there is 
considerable drag on these yarns when the: bobbin 
is nearly unloaded. Ordinarily, there would seem to 
be too slight a difference between 8 inches and 8%4 
inches to note any adverse results, but when filling 
yarn comes off that slightly longer bobbin, it usual- 
ly shows in the finished fabric—or what is just as 
important, it shows up in the production where 
pickage is daily or weekly tabulated. 

The foregoing statement sounds like a dampener 
on larger packages to increase production. This is 
not my intention, but the fact remains that a pre- 
ponderance of filling breaks, when using too large 


& package for the nature of the yarn, has convinced 
many mill men that a certain point in package size 
can be reached; to go beyond invites trouble. 

The use of larger packages on bobbin winders 
will allow a larger spindle load per operative, but 
this does not necessarily hold true on loom loads. It 
helps the weaver providing there would be no break- 
age. The problem is further complicated when run- 
ning the finer yarns along with the heavier 8s single, 
as it is not always practical to use two different- 
length bobbins in the weave shed, and especially on 
one weave. However, several different types of bob- 
bins can be used, and/or different lengths, if neces- 
sary precautions have been attended to. 

If using both 8-inch and 8%4-inch bobbins, it is 
necessary to have enough bobbins of each to keep an 
even flow between winders and looms. 

The required amount of spindles must be desig- 
nated for 8-inch bobbins only. These must be sep- 
arated to avoid run-overs and short-lengths. This 
is a simple task and offers no complications, except 
where learners are left without supervision. 

Keep rayons and cottons separated, as it is sur- 
prising how learners can mix even such yarns as 8s 
and rayon on the same bobbin. 

Presuming the two top shuttle-boxes are auto- 
matic, with 8s yarn, the two bottom boxes can be 
utilized for the finer yarns, 300 denier rayon and/or 
80s/2 cotton, and can be hand-changed. In this 
manner, the two different length bobbins can be 
handled without a great deal of trouble, as the 8-inch 
bobbins can be placed on bobbin boards and are 
therefore separated from the longer bobbins drop- 
ping in the can. 

When 300 denier rayon or 30s/2 cotton is com- 
bined with 8s yarns, the quality of the cloth is not 
so important as the production, as the 8s has a 
tendency to hide certain defects which may occur 
in the finer yarns. 

On sheers, the 834-inch bobbin would prove ruin- 
ous to any plant, as the tight picks, shiners, broken 
picks, uneven selvages, and narrow cloth, along with 
other defects, would be conspicuous. If this holds 
true on sheers, the same defects may show up to a 
lesser extent in the combination weave. It is good 
practice, even on a seller’s market, to make the qual- 
ity of your product as nearly perfect as possible. 

But one of the most important reasons for using 
an 8-inch bobbin, in preference to the 8%4-inch, lies 
more in the advantages gained in production. As 
everyone knows, when filling breaks cause an ex- 
cess of loom stoppages, the fixer is flagged by the 
weaver. The fixer may try some loom-fixing to over- 
come the filling yarn breakage which is directly due 
to the longer bobbin. This ties up that particular 
loom. Job after job will require the fixer’s attention. 
He may even try more or less furring and brushing 
in trying to overcome filling yarn breaks. From the 
loom, trouble may be passed back into the winding 
department, and the number of winds experimented 
with in trying to make the yarn run. This will be 
kept up until the right fix has been made—changing 
the longer bobbin to a shorter one. 

When filling breakage occurs on the longer bob- 
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I] BLACK YARN 


> | 
"4 Oils that leak from roll necks 
J and spread out on the faces of 
es top rolls blacken yarn and rot roll 
" ; covers. Losses from spoiled yarn 
| plus the expense of recovering 
' rolls—cut deeply into profits. 

4 7 out of 10 mills use NON- 
; FLUID OIL which prevents 
; blackening yarn because it does 
4 not drip or leak. What's more 
 NON-FLUID OIL saves on lu 
4B bricant and application cost by 
lasting longer than oil. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


TAD New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 








better lubrication af Less Cost per Month 
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Round corners in 
Blickman dye box 
linings increase the 
strength of the box, 
make them easier 
to clean. 


F REDUCTION of labor cost — faster 
service to customers — an end to off 
color shades—and higher profit per dye 
run are part of your postwar objectives, 
plan for dyeing equipment you can clean 
quickly and completely. Blickman stain- 
less steel dye box linings save man hours 
— you clean them thoroughly with a 
quick rinse. Round corners of Blickman 
dye box lining guarantee that there will 
be no residue of old dye to cause false 
shades. Boil outs are unnecessary. You 
produce more and higher 
quality work at less cost. 


Sead for our 
folder shat gives all the . Ss 
facts about Blickman dye ; | 











boxes and dye box linings. 











a 2 | 
S. BLICKMAN, inc. 








DYE BOXES + LININGS « CYLINDERS + DRY CANS + ROLLS + HOODS + TANKS 


Send inquiries to $. BLICKMAN, INC., 211 GREGORY AVE., WEEKAWKEN, WN. J. | 












bin, it will usually be due to the long drag when the 
yarn is nearly wound off, or down to within the 
last inch. The 30s/2 cotton will have more of a 
drag than the 300 denier rayon, unless the rayon is 
dull pigment—then the drag is nearly equal. At this 
time, during the weaving, the selvages will show a 
pulled-in pucker every few picks, and the cloth will 
become narrower. 

At the start of a full bobbin, the tension normal- 
ly is an even drag, but as yarn is unwound, drag 
increases until it is subjected to maximum tension 
when reaching the bunch. The seriousness of this 
drag on longer bobbins is the major factor govern- 
ing bobbin lengths as the drag, when reaching a cer- 
tain amount, is bound to result in a broken strand, 
and it will cause a loom stop. 

Weavers cannot start a loom promptly on a break- 
down, as they may be busy elsewhere. If too many 
breaks occur, loss of production will become a serious 
problem. Weavers have in mind the length of yarn 
on bobbins, and when changing by hand the two lower 
boxes, he will be busy at a different location when a 
break takes place. When these breaks are frequent, the 
weaver soon becomes disgusted and often regards pro- 
duction efficiency as a joke. Many times, in order to 
get the loom back into paying production (when on 
piece rates), weavers will remove the short-length 
bobbin and put in a refill. The half-inch or so of 
yarn remaining on the bobbin is slyly cut off and dis- 
carded into waste—or may even be flushed down the 
toilet! This actually happened in a large plant. The 
practice was discovered after removing the cut-off 
yarn from a stopped-up sewer. Bobbins that have 
been cut up give additional headaches to contend with, 
and don’t forget yarn shortages when inventory day 
rolls around. 

We recommend the 8-inch over the 834-inch bob- 
bin, as less breakage, better quality and production, 
less waste and lower costs will prevail. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7557 





Additional Causes 
of Curled Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the June issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7518 
requested a discussion on the causes of curled cotton 
from the conical beater of the vertical opener and 
gives the following opener-room layout as producing 
the curled cotton, and where he evidently feels that 
the vertical opener is the chief offender: 

Bale Breaker 

Tandem Feeder 

No. 12 Lattice Opener—Beater speed 650 rpm. 

Condenser (It is not stated whether this is a No. 
11 condenser or No. 3 screen section.) 

No. 12 Lattice Opener 

Vertical Opener—650 rpm 

Centrif-Air machine delivering to picker room 

This contributor is running 1l-inch Strict Low and 
Middling flat bales at a production rate of 1500 pounds 
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of cotton an hour. He feeds six pickers with a Gyrator 
cleaning, blending, and distributing machine, fed by a 
condenser which draws the cotton from the opening 


room. It is not stated how far the opening room is 
from the picker room, or what types of condensers are 
used at any point. 

This contributor has particularly requested a dis- 
cussion of the causes of curled cotton from the vertical 
opener, but he evidently also wishes to have some com- 
ments on his particular layout. 

It is probable that the primary cause of the curled 
cotton in this particular opening-room layout is the 
production of 1500 pounds an hour. This machinery 
cannot properly handle that much cotton, but it might 
do a reasonably satisfactory job on a production of 
800 or 900 pounds of cotton an hour. If this contribu- 
tor were using compressed cotton, his stock would 
be even stringier. With the present set-up, the bale 
breaker and the tandem feeder following it must both 
be given a wide setting to pass 1500 pounds of cotton 
an hour to the No. 12 lattice opener, and it is doubtful 
if either the bale breaker or the tandem feeder does 
much opening. 

For good opening, the stripping roll on a hopper 
feeder should be set as close to the pins in the apron 
as it will go, and then enough feeders should be pro- 
vided to deliver the desired amount of cotton. To turn 
out 1500 pounds of cotton would require not less than 
four, and preferably five or six hoppers, while this 
inquirer is putting all the stock through one. The 
fact that this one is a tandem feeder will not affect 
the results much if the settings on the feeder are wide 
open. Where settings are closed up tightly, putting 
cotton from a bale into a feeder and then passing this 
through a second feeder is highly beneficial, but when 
so much cotton has to be put through the feeder that 
it is doing very little opening, putting it through two 
feeders in tandem will not accomplish much. The cot- 
ton in this layout is therefore delivered to the No. 
12 lattice opener in a relatively poorly opened con- 
dition, and the lattice opener is handling the stock 
about twice as fast as it should be handled. 

Your contributor does not state whether the con- 
denser following the No. 12 lattice opener is the No. 
11 type or the No. 3 screen. The No. 11 condenser 
ought to be able to take away the air from the No. 
12 lattice opener as fast as that machine could deliver 
it, but a No. 3 screen section might not be taking the 
air away fast enough, particularly if there is any 
back draft on the discharge of this screen section. The 
No. 12 lattice opener has a definite fanning effect and 
discharges a quantity of air. Unless the condenser 
following the lattice opener can take this air away as 
fast as it is normally delivered by the lattice opener, 
it might be possible that the beater in this machine 
is carrying some of the cotton around several times, 
and that would have a tendency to string it to a cer- 


tain extent. 


The No. 11 condenser also has a tendency to string 


the cotton, because it has to wipe the lint off the screen 

-and over the sheet metal housing which encloses the 
wiper, or doffing, roller. 
effect on the lint as rubbing it between your hands, 
and it results in some stringing. 


This has about the same 
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into the vertical opener, and presumably there is no 
screen section following the vertical opener, but the 
cotton is simply blown out of the vertical opener into 
the Centrif-Air machine. 

This is a very bad arrangement indeed and is like- 
ly to cause choking in the vertical opener or between 
the No. 12 lattice opener and the vertical machine. 
Since the No, 12 lattice opener discharges vertically, 
it is necessary to have three 90-degree elbows between 
the lattice opener and the vertical opener; and since, 
as previously mentioned, the No. 12 lattice opener is 
discharging a quantity of air along with the cotton, it 
is very desirable to have a condenser of some sort 
following the vertical opener to take the air and cot- 
ton away positively as fast as it can be delivered. 
Perhaps your contributor has connected his picker- 
room pipe-line to the Centrif-Air machine so that it 
furnishes the needed suction, and this is probably the 
case, because if the Centrif-Air machine were operated 
in the usual manner, with the air valve in the bottom 
of the take-off stack well opened, the Centrif-Air ma- 
chine could hardly handle 1500 pounds of stock an 
hour. 

The curling of the stock in this particular line may 
be occurring in all of the opening machines, since they 
are all overloaded, but the chances are that most of 
the damage is done in the vertical opener and the 
Centrif-Air machine, which should never be required 
to handle that much cotton. It is true that the cotton 
will go through these machines at that rate, and I 
have frequently seen over 2,000 pounds of cotton an 
hour put through a vertical opener, but the machine 
was doing wretched work. 

Your contributor would probably get: far better 
results with something like the following layout: 

Five or six blending-feeders discharging on a feed 
table. 

A Gyrator elevator to take scrap metal and some 
miscellaneous dirt out of the cotton and to distribute 
the cotton to two mixing-feeders. 

One No. 12 lattice opener following each mixing 
feeder. 

One vertical opener with screen section following 
each lattice opener. 

One Centrif-Air machine following each vertical 
opener. 


With such an arrangement, the cotton would be 
fairly well torn up before reaching the mixing feeders, 
and those mixing feeders could be set as closely as 
possible to tear the cotton up as well as a feeder 
could tear it up. The lattice opener would receive the 
cotton in a well prepared condition, and at a rate of 
production to enable this machine to do good work. 
The screen sections on the vertical openers could be 
operated with fan speeds to pull the cotton through 
the vertical openers at the proper rate to prevent any 
stringing or other damage to the stock. 


The Centrif-Air machines would be operating at a 
normal rate of production and in a normal manner— 
without the cotton having to be sucked through the 
machine by a fan. 


Some mills, with similar layouts, have lately dis- 
continued the Centrif-Air machines, because they were 


The second-lattice opener in this line discharges 
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That the textile industry welcomed a 
better-fitting apron is shown by the ever 
increasing sale of KENTEX precision- 
built aprons, since their introduction 
into a highly competitive field six years 
ago. 


In spite of this increased demand, and 
shortages of material, we have not low- 
ered the high standard of workmanship 
and material we set for KENTEX 
aprons—and are continuing to supply 
our trade with the highest quality gen- 
uine Jeather aprons, with 
a sure fit guaranteed. 





Write for samples and 
prices. 
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The Champion‘ 


DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent is the outstand- 
ing product of its kind . . . the all-around 
champion whose 36 years of satisfactory re- 


sults are unchallenged. 


Chemists and mill owners ‘know they can 
always depend on DIASTAFOR for top notch 
performance in treating cottons, mixed goods 
and rayons. DIASTAFOR assures smooth, 


supple, flawless results every time. 


You don’t have to shop around to find the 


right de-sizing agent. Try DIASTAFOR— 


you'll see at once why it’s still the champion. 


For further information, ask our technical 


man or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Diastafor Division of 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 


ee DIASTAFOR at 
36 Years of Satisfactory Results ; 


Cieeeeeageeneeae 


found to do a little stringing, but if a good deal of 
cleaning is needed, your contributor might wish to 


keep these machines in the line. 











Some mills eliminate the vertical opener and retain 


_ the Centrif-Air machine. In such an arrangement, the 


No. 12 lattice opener would discharge into a screen 
section which would feed the Centrif-Air machine. 
With this arrangement, a suitable transition can be 
made between the No. 12 lattice opener and the screen 
section to make choking almost impossible. 

In this particular layout, the bale breaker would 
be completely eliminated, and the two sections of tan- 
dem feeder could be rebuilt into two standard mixing 
feeders for supplying the No. 12 lattice openers. 

The No. 12 lattice opener is not very well designed 
for delivering cotton to a vertical opener, because the 
lattice opener discharges the cotton vertically at a 
point about four or five feet from the floor, while 
the vertical opener receives the cotton horizontally at 
a point about 18 inches from the floor. This necessi- 
tates three 90-degree elbows in the pipe between the 
lattice opener and the vertical opener. Most other 
cylinder or Buckley type openers discharge horizon- 
tally and at approximately the same level as the ver- 
tical opener intake, so that a cylinder opener of that 
type would feed into the vertical through an ordinary 
fan-mouthed transition about 30 to 36 inches long, and 
there is little likelihood of choking. Where the cotton 
has to be blown around three 90-degree elbows, there 
is an impediment to the draft, and at 1500 pounds 
an hour, there would be grave danger of choking up 
at frequent intervals. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7536 





Stoeck Around Ends of 
Card Cylinders 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question from CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7516, in the July issue, I should like to offer the 
following suggestions on his problem of cotton work- 
ing out at the ends of his card cylinders. 

He should examine the doors on his cards to see 
that they fit properly. If they are loose, or if any 
are missing, they should be repaired or replaced. 
The next thing would be to examine the card screens. 
That should be done by taking the screens out of 
the cards. If the screens are filled with an accumu- 
lation of dirt, they should, of course, be cleaned. As 
a matter of fact, it is very good practice to take card 
screens out at intervals for examination. The screens 
should be examined to see that they are in good con- 
dition. The fingers may be bent; the screens may be 
warped from: improper setting. If they are not in 
good condition, the screens should be sent to a re- 
liable tin shop capable of doing such repair work. 

I believe that the gentleman will find that the con- 
dition of ‘his screens will have more to do than any 
other thing with the cotton working out at the 
sides. He may find they are not set correctly. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7539 
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Spectalists 
in Textile Leather 
Spectalties 
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We invite the hard jobs that we are fre- 
quently called upon to produce because 
by doing them better we feel we are con- 
tributing more to the textile industry—and, 
we have learned and improved our skills 
through the experience. Wherever our 
“CHAMPION” trademark appears on tex- 


tile leather products it means just that. 


mee W. D. Dovennorr COMPANY 
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“ GREENVILLE, SOUTH GAROLINA 
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KEEP TURNING 
AND EARNING 


@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels . 
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“se DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. ‘nie 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Complete control over every step of manu- 
facture means bobbins that are truly pre- 
cision inside and out. This means highly 
successful performance. 


Southern Representatives: 
The Charlotte Supply Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


H H. H Arthur W. Harris 
ct d mee ae 443 Stonewall St., S. W. 
bending ginegep P. O. Box 1982 


Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mar. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 


















































TRUE 
BLUE 





-.-- popular wartime color with a 


postwar fashion importance ! 


Navy Blue is the color fashion of today’s dress 
parade...smart, uniform true blue, the traditional 
color of the United States Navy. In postwar fashion 
parades, the perennial smartness of Navy Blue will 
be further distinguished by the added beauty and 
color fastness of true blue. 

Helpful in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 
for Navy Blue is SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE. 
This pure, free-flowing crystal of U.S.P. quality is 
especially suited for manufacturing dyes and for 
textile dyeing. 

For true blue dyes and dyeing—specify SOLVAY 
SODIUM NITRITE and be sure of results! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 








Boston . Charlotte ° Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland ° Detroit ° New + . New York 


Philadelphia . Pittsburgh ° St. Louis ° Syracuse 
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Taxes—Now and Forever 
(Continued from page 92) 


ness man and leaves it up to him to collect, in turn, 
from his customers. Business cannot possibly carry 
the load of taxes imposed upon it and necessarily 
has to consider taxes as an operating expense and 
pass them on to the customer. These hidden taxes 
add to the cost of goods just the same as any other 
item of expense would, and when prices get too high, 
people quit buying; when they quit buying, there is 
unemployment and depression. The government then 
steps in and declares that people must have money 
with which to buy goods to end the depression, so 
we give them the money and add it to the national 
debt. This addition to the debt is just another in- 


visible tax. 


This sort of foolishness has been going on so long 
that it is actually appearing to work. What sort of 
tax policies can the business man expect after the 
war? Will the government continue to take away 
from him practically all of his profit to squander 
on dubious and questionable schemes and prevent 
any normal or healthy business expansion after the 
war? Such expansion can only be made out of profit. 
Or will we continue our system of invisible taxation 
until money becomes quite worthless? 

Thomas Jefferson, who was one of the most dis- 
tinguished and liberal minded of the founders of this 
government, remarked: 

“Tt is the duty of the people to support the gov- 
ernment. It is not the duty of the government to 
support the people. If we can prevent the govern- 
ment from wasting the labors of the people under 
the pretense of taking care of them, they must be- 
come happy.” 

Jefferson coined a peculiarly descriptive phrase in 
describing the activities of the present government 
of the United States when he speaks of “wasting 
the labors of the people under the pretense of taking 
care of them.” 


-——-—— @@ -- — 


All Out of Step but Jim 


Jim Heddles never would admit a mistake. No matter 
what went wrong, he would go to great lengths to prove 
that some other foreman was to blame rather than him- 
self. Even in cases where defective workmanship was 
plainly traceable to his department, he would argue the 
point endlessly, to the indignation of other supervisors. It 
finally got to where they would “gang up” on him. 

Recently, the whole situation came to a head when 
Heddles went to the superintendent and complained that 
all the other foremen of the organization were bucking him. 
He complained that they were deliberately trying to get 
him “in bad”. 

But the superintendent had been observing things him- 
self, and he had realized that Jim Heddles had built up a 
reputation for poor cooperation and team work with every 
other supervisor in the plant. He concluded that if they 
were “all out of step but Jim”, something would have to be 


done about Jim. It had gotten beyond the point where a 


cure was possible, and the superintendent decided that for 
the good of teamwork and the organization, he would have 
to be replaced, and replaced he was.—‘Management Infor- 
mation”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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mod ng.—SYLVANIA ELECTRI P - 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. - — 


182. ROOF gy get ante: 2 new -~ 
vuemeiee spewiasion for mpness, mois- 
= “ap “Me ITTSB CORNING CORP., 
esburen a. 


184. OVER THE ROUGH dD ag oe hag 
building maintenance —_ including informa- 


wall e : ~—" yy "! ~ des conaveee 

8, oors, s. Indu wood 

sto 5 aS COMPANY, Phila- 
a. 


Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


136. AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 
REF RIGERATION—20 page booklet illustrating and 
describing wartime uses of air conditioning dus- 
trial ications. —- WESTINGHOUSE ¥3ELECTRIC 
ELEVA CO., Jersey City, N 


138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—lIllustrated booklet on properties of magnesium 
for spinning, twisting, winding, knitting machines, 
looms, beams, spools, bobbins.—ALU UM CO. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, agar 
BELTING, LUBRICATION . .: 


204. omeey' 9 eeeers FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A page booklet on proper selection, 
Installation and "operation of “rubber pulley sizes 
er > 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and Fibs covered rolls, used in the textile, industry. 
bestos-Manhattan, Ine, Passaic, N. J. 


When Wrtting Advertisers, Please Mentio 











205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—#4 
bulietin describing bearing installations for 
every machine in the textile industry including 
@ bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
a C., VPhiladelphia, Pa. 


0. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
egobs CATALOG—40 page catalog giving 
ae and cannes helpful in 


roper belting, hose or to suit the re- 
quirements of the. ‘mill. TIRE & RUB- 

BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 

211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson <e 
—_ A . ae JOHNSON BRO 0o., or 

astle, Pa. 


Re: GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — 
- effici and economy to be 
A use of ates come belts, evener 
card hy and loom _ —e ——— GATES 
UBBER COMPANY, Colo 


pote TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet deseribing 
oads Tannate leather belts and their 
aie in textile mill operation.—J. . RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
et atrating ane describing ND 
as 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness , lag . 
Bumper Straps. Solid Round Leather Belting. Fiat 
Belting. —CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON Ld gard ha = MACHIN.- 
advantages bearin 





ERY—Catalog 9 gives g3, 
describes am PAPI {illustrates each ey of “lentibe ma- 
SS BBARING CO., New Britain, 
on 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulietin 
of polyphase eneclesed motors and manual starting 
switch—GENERAL EELBCTRIC CO., Schenectady. 


New York. 
222. NEEDLE AND P mag ype 
494 gives ball bearing with data on selection 


of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of neste 
bearings, including textile uses. types, installati 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR. 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
— Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
drive bases showing ene tables engineering 
tables. eo Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
wooD . CO., Indianapolis, d. 

225. 1a iat , CEARINGO 64 


page catalog of 


standard textile and industrial bearings 
graphited r* &., bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 


metals.—_TH# 
CO. Toledo, Ohio. 


241. LEATHER ee ee caren cata- 
log makes it casy pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and AF. suggestions. Cements, 
dressings.—-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


243. rere SOmtRERY CATECHISM— 
40-page elect achinery—also bulletins 
on yy Saas — et - equi t.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO.. Chicago, Il. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save es wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let th plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER Co.. 
Tacony, Philadelphia. Pa. 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
BUSTRY—40 page booklet om belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering infermation, tables. 
i = Se H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, a. 


252. TEXTILE agg | pt ep 


Tlilustrated booklet givin leations for 

1 types le machinery. LUE TH Dt- 
VISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., Newark. 
New Jersey. 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts: with 
oe troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 

0. 


257. AMERICAN ECON-0-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
BOOK—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses, belt 
and bearing wear on both V-belt and flat-bet drives. 

—THE AMERICAN PULLEY CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE va ws COnmynet. UNITS— 
n Reeves 


Complete informatio Ra nee 
casing Transmission Vari- speed motor pulley and 
otodrive. Includes examples, illustrations, ” iiedeoaen, 
Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL- 


engineering tables 
LEY CoO ANY, Columbus, Ind. 


HOW TO GET Ui A Ue hoy YOUR 
LEATHER age A one = is a 
nstallation; maintenance 
aligning shafting. pulleys. ge; cleaning; "dress 
COo., Atlanta, Ga. 


260. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISSION—Diget 
of practical steps to save eens q@ritical materials, 
poonegaen hours. SURFACE CO., Buffalo. 
- . 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES .. 


301. ea ROTARY PRESGURE hel kare 
Bulletin describin joint which 


the rotary 
r no no lu brication and ne adjust- 
gg He acking, ho ‘lu and m - #&... B+ ingtruc- 
tion, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—Thit 
et will ove invaluable to men in dharge 

of dyeing, fi nine ae —s as well as + tex - 

tlle executive. ra 

various Brown trollers. —rHe ROWN U- 

MENT CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48- 

Bulletin _ Ph nn me full La of recording. in indi 
t an egra meters for 

p+ distribution ——THS FOXBORO CO 

Foxboro, Mass. 


8. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 
or Moist-0-Graph 


b the Brown -0- 
none a records ~ and controls the moisture content 


COMPANY. *Phhtadelphia, Pa. 
309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 


Pamphlet descri regulators for slashers, . 
vats, etc. Also othee ite literature.—POWSRS REGULA- 


TOR CO., Chicago, 


310. ree ANIA a 2 — Complete complete TEN ELL 
prices mensions, service 
co., een R. 1. 


aNT. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ele © ee 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 

a ye ~y_ * ee oe - theng ,-~> 
t ocking on 

wating, 4 oo, — ALDRICH MA WORKS, 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—£4 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation om MonoRail 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping. 


accum of 
fly with no harm —THS AMBRICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TING —Tenoeol Cenete se, as — gyn a 
for textile yarns.—BURKA 2 ential 
COMPANY, "Shotancesa. Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder or 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 8. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


WEN SPINNERS | RECORD BOOK 
ao ig ioied notebook which contains «4 


world useful information as well as tables for 
k g accurate pacing data.—U. S. RING 
vidence, 

409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describ the new 
No. 44 a a . L_ _ -Coner 
for windin ng yarns, W 

inetive features. — UNIVERSAL ING 


COMPANY, Providence, RB. I. 


410 FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet om treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers pany Texspray d indud- 


d d t fiber condi- 
an Oe ‘s° CoO., 135 B 42nd &., New 
York City. 


4ii. THE } Ae lg CIRCLE-B Teavelse 
Pamphlet describing this im a . 
eler Gosign.——V R RIN G TRAVELER C COMPANY, 
Providence, I. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page L_» —- 
book! charts 


vi descriptions, cations 
the oe including Fy 


pany Genece pretese, ia 
cones, tu co 
ete. —SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Harteville, 8 


415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE ag OL ge ge on i 
ble-end type m 

~~~ fe with Twin Unit ten BIDELA. 
TY MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
eo history of development of ring spinning 
connection with cotton manufacturing. 
TIONAL RANG TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 


a Ay AP RONS—lllustrated folder show- 


4 


ne for 





in a of genuine . 
aprons for types 
room machinery.— APRON ANY. 


Bast Point, Ga. 


Continued on Page /50 
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421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to — 
dles.—-ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL nt hb gget areal 
lustrated booklet on roll ——s me 

pole = LONG CORK oo — 
sien, TEXTILD PRODUCTS 8S 


423. TEXTILE SHEET eval, a 
Folder on cee, card eens, ker-in screens, 


work .—JENKINS MET asto 
North Carolina. — _. © nia, 


425. INFRA-RED 443 _;BURNERS — Illustrated 
Red- enters, dryers 


spin - 


folders 
palmers, - Ig slas me > A etc., ‘in textile 
industry. —RED-RAY MFG. Co., zea, York, 7” a 


WEAVING, SLASHING . 


502. TEXTILE anette T3837 describ- 

~ © ick counters for ae ~ hank counters for 
g. yardage coun or ys loo _ 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Con er 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND snatch page 
oe booklet oo — — harness frames 

mail-eye harness, jacqu les, ete.— N 
LOOM HARNBESS CoO., Lawrence, hone. EMMONS 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Cat comp 
line of leather ~~ * ee eo ate 
boxes, combs. & K ov Hairitan. Pe 
GRATON & KNIGHT Ait Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A ~ 
page handbook giving valuable ante, on the 
ous 


eration equipment. ill help solve many 
sizing Address T HART 
CORP., Nee York City. — 


508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A mphiet 
which will give the mill man an untmtolies a of 
starch properties which will lead nt greater efficiency 
in sizing — g.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 


New York Ci 
aa er ate in an interesting way the 
ae | liquefies ordinary 


thick k bor and its many ad 
ailing ear search a Norfolk, va. serps 


510. THE ROMANCE + Se ee GOLD—At- 
— tells th 


a he ye 
Msg —_#. in ind oe 
CORN 1 PRODUCES SALES COo., New York, N. TF 


Sti. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leafiet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high = ane. greater elasticity 

and creased weave-roo production at low cost.— 
B. F. HOUGHTON & co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


514. WEAVING DISEA _ 
AND PREVENTIV oe ree Snwoee 


ing of rayon fabrics. INDUSTRIAL RAY 

New York, N. Y. ON CORP. 
515. LEATHER CHECK STRAPS — II 

a showing manufacture straps to <> aamethentnn ~ a 

EK HH, JACOBS M¥G. CO., Danielson. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


2. ALUMINUM IN Ri. - 
TR ~~ ye — & od ~~ = nape — 
and illustrations coverin 

adaptability” a aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry app ee and characteristics 
—ALUMINUM COM- 


governing recom 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS — 8 

ae ww Ctasteating ame than 25 bw Be = slitters aaa 
or es. ~_— - « AMER 

MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, Y. Bi: - 


608. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
es booklet includes installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners: for dye exhausting 


Hoe ee ee ee ee ee - - ----- 


City and State 


> = Be Oe 2: VSL ee. ae ee CG 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
November 1944 issue of COTTON. 


 - 2. ao eee Beene. ie ban ees eS. @- 6.2: e108 Cx? One a BS PB Ogee °F 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) .........- aed Af bi ' 
yu eee REE «ilies Diba «are » ian oa RaeaS ce sikued eke sorniane «6228 
sf RI SF BO a va ths + apne pine Mee? ; 
PENN cf. Fie ed eed. Sa. aaa gaae a6 . 
Street ode Oe hae ch ck nek bk ee Oo ad Ee CA a DK EE MAAR IAD j 

' 


eee SALT CO., INC., Soran- 
4. 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE dah STRY—Llustrated descriptive 
catalog on dryers 


ll types of for raw stock, dso. tn 
package fiyed and automatic skein yarn. 
and Automatic Boarding 
ROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, ING. 





611. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas B 
use light sheeting to heavy ducks; aiso 
Shears. —_HERMAS MACHINE COo., 
Hawthorne. N. J 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
catalog stainless parts for dye house.—INDUSTRIAL 
Ss . INC., Cambridge, 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


as TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
and properties of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND ed ffens A SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet cutining ™ meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and — tee , % on 


HA HART PRODUCTS. CORP. i York ae 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
used ae throwing rayon filling 


lar ag used for stnine and as softenin 
for ae knitted and woven fabrics.—BE. F. oboH 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS Fes TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that tit 
may be properly and economical —— to 
cloth through the medium of the machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO.. INC., New Yor City. 


709. CAUSTIC > te BULLETIN—A data and 
k d the user of caustic 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 
1 TR oy ~~: a da Age pa book de- 
e use of detergents in gene 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties 
A Aye -- De 

uthern textile indus rom ern 

ICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of = for R..4 —. - . — 

or specifi - 
be = ete., giving es - . > 


correcti 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., 





Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
in ever age ba dyeing —— = m- 
creasing penetration an 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CAL DORKS. 


New York City. 

Zia, aaa, alt ype uaiive tis 
ie, CG a ou” 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 

New Jersey. 
‘owe AND Bogen pases cre 
ater repellent finish 
, preparing bath: also on other ae 
for cotton, wool, k and rayon, hosiery 
—ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. d. 


729. ORGANIC pa nage SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN !8—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying =a “Goming agents, most with sur- 


f activ ro . for wetti cleaning and 
penetration. La er CALS DIVISION E. I 
bu PONT DE NEMOURS & COMP 


water 







ANY. Wiming: 


WET PROCESSING Asent> FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE or hosiery. and, underwear, isting panseeins 
agents pemeny underwe 'e 
goods, nO RURK ART. SCHIER - 
CAL oameolena. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

732. A NEW A ge so OiIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 
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736. MONOPOLE OjL—Bulletin 
for bleaching, boil 


describing wse 
l-offs, eing, kier boil mercer - 
and finishing. —JACQUES wo 


izing, sizing & GO., 
Passaic, N. J. 

737. NAPTHOLS—Shade cards—illustrating com- 
plete range of shades on mercerized cotton yarn of 


diazo 3 over Amanil Napthols.—AMERICAN ANI- 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y¥. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH—Bulletin on water ree Te application 
-—8. C. JOHNSON & N, INC., Racine, 


of Drax. 
Wisconsin. 

nen roan l CUEMIGALS 370 200 pee Sie 

aS chamiant po mye MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL ee, chemien St. Louis, Mo. 

741. ee WITH ee RENT S--Sorie, il- 
lustrated folders pigmen hy 
colors; Semepeenine: hew to dye, 
permanen ent =a one operation’—ARIDYE CORP., 
lrlawn, N. J. 


742. ae A add OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 
nical bull r boiling prior to blea with 
use of oe Dm imine Anistant — NATION OIL 
PRODU CO., Harrison, N. J. 


KNITTING .. . 


THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEA® FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 

request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
fomedl Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE- "8 FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing — modern machine 
which conditions and folds 


extracts, processes, 
in one continuous operation, ._iowering saving 


ned © oy Ww. 
wo & SONS 3 CO. Mork and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
Sekis e. 


805. ELASTIC 


ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three ttaching flat 


and ether 
IBBS SEWING MACHINE 
0., New York City. 
809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


810. MANUFACTURE OF Ae yg mn MACHINES 

—Plant tour of designers and builde of ribbers, 

circular-rib knitting, pee nerensing., other textile 
ELITY M 


machines.—FID ANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

8it. PROCESSING FULL fap a al RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—Technica treat- 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with oe , a Treat- 
ment No. 1.—NATIONAL QIL PRODU CO., 
Harrison, d. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. SOOT rere pacing bi WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATIO illustrating new 


MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St. New Yerk City. 
MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


io00!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Illustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling tem, a- 
tion of simple layout.—C TR ATL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEBSH, INC., Madison, Ind. 


ane ene ane wetter ie hes de- 
scri casters heels guitable for of 
industrial —e dy —Byvery mechanical + ed 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LATD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS menare— 6 0 of canta a 
canv 


trated booklet describ “eo Jo 
baskets for textile use.— (inna OTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS ig 
ED age boo presenting 


and showing how they reduce costs, save 
lepes. enumate eereee and provide free movement 

of stock betw es.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleve a~ jay Ohio, 


1013. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 

a a at : 2 and 5 oe on Little Packaging 
rary puch, ormatio 

boxes.—-HINDE & DAUCH on shipping con 


Sandusky, Ohio. 


1014. AMERICAN PRESSED - STEEL a 44 
Lb hg a teem page catalog ge h_F 
select the two-wheel hand truck best sui >! io out 
AMERICAN PULLEY 


needs. 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS... 
1102, REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 


parts for “opening “bicking. cardine, “epinging and 
pa or oO ng, c card ing, sp g 
hy. Pe ten HEN DBRS FOUNDRY & 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Illustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking jeateres. In- 
cludes miscellaneous screw and pecking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL enkintown, Pa. 
1104. UNISORB IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 
Machine installation for lower maintenance, vibra- 
tion ocontrol.—THB FELTERS cCc., INC., Boston. 
Massachusetts. 
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More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium for 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. Effec- 
tive either for stripping or for level dye- 


ing when working with many of the vat 


type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rot- 


proof and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


During the war LEVELENE* is proving of 


value in the processing of war goods. 


During reconversion LEVELENE* can be 
of equally high value for stripping and 
re-dyeing surplus vat dyed and other war 


goods. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample 
—HAVE one of our technical men bring 
with him a sufficient quantity for a prac- 
tical mill run THEN judge for yourself as 


many mills have doneand profited thereby. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 

latest winding —_e ~e. + eee opera- 
one automat 

Only —_ c or up to 100 


in- 
dles.— AB Co., Wilton, N. H. +2 


422. MOOERN FEXTICE E ROLL COVERINGS —n- 
lustrated book! g problems 
— "correct use 47 font 


NG CORK “CO... 
sien, “TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PROD 
Folder on cylinders, ker a. Gan haan, 


screens, 
repair work. —JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 


5 INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Illustrated 
Red-Ray enters, 


urners 
a ‘cinmera. + My curin ~i etc., ‘in textile 
industry. —RED-RAY MFG. CO. zea, York, N. 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


a TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T87 describ- 
fnning. yard —— for a ~ p= qounters for 
counters for Oo — 

A PING... Hartford, Conn. ennai 


et Mh HEDDLES AND REEDS—=S8 page 
yy booklet ~ — ——— harness frames 
mail-eye harness, jacqu @s, ete.— 

LOOM HARNESS CoO., Lawrence, Mass. mBOMONS 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catal 
line of oer roducts for wy - ~e . en 
aay & **Hairitan.’’— 


G K 
RATON. & % KNIGHT, Worsta Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP sSiZING— 
page handbook ame valuable data on ty ca -a6 


mn Accotex 
Industrial Divi- 
“Lancaster, Pa. 


cpiank 


ems. 
CORP., "on York Ci 


m.. SIZING a ot Stine — A pamphiet 
will give mill man an understanding of 
properties allen will lead to greater ane 

in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & COo., 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting w the 
aoe oA Arcy, ey completely liquefies pas 


and its ma advantages. 
—DRAKE ORPORATION, Norfolk, va. Y 


510. THE ROMANCE + a 4 ry —At- 
— ex! — " a gape te ee 


and the _™-. in ind — 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES’ COo., New York, N. TF 


Sif. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leafiet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high b , greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at or cost.— 
BH. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


514. WEAVING DISEA _ 
AND PREVENTIV a tate Me! ry Saveee 


ing of rayon fabrics. INDUSTRIAL RAYO 
New York, N. Y. Ne CORP. 


515. 
folder s manufacture to 
BE H. JACOBS M¥G. CO., Danielson’ Con 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS. 
TRY—Publlshed by Aluminum Company of America. 


LEATHER CHECK STRAPS — [Illustrated 
— 


pages. t and illustrations coverin 
adaptability < ndustry applic and aluminum alloys to 
ndus 


a . characteristics 
governing mended LUMINUM 
PANY OF AMERICA. Pittebureh, Pa. feu 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS — 28 page 
folder illustrating more 25 
os : of slitters and 
Y. 


or textiles. -640. AMER 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, — - 


608. LIXATE he vay me FOR ~~~" BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes installations textile plants 
for regenerating = softeners ; aS dye exhausting 


freee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


City and State 


cs cee us “Wir Sas cau Gs ha a i” ok Se ke” ee ee te ak tl 
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agents.—INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC., Soran- 


ton, Pa. 
610. PROCTOR ODRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INODUSTRY—Llustrated ———— 
catalog on all of dryers for raw stock, w 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also - 


clud Preboarding an Au ic arding ma- 
chines for hoslery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, 


Gif. ‘BRUSHING ANS SHEARING BACH INS 
Dlustra literature mage 


on 
Hawthorne, N. 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
catalog stainless parts for dye house.—INDUSTRIAL 
STEELS INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 


SOAPS... 


701. TEXTILE _ CRERCALS 00 page booklet on 
uses and prope of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia Pa. 

APPLIED ates. 


705. THEORETICAL AND 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlini sa 
ods of silk- yon aa8 outlining investigat on 
the soaking a and d silk. 

HART PRODUCTS. CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used 

ney am haere pe igh emg ~~ 
r u _— us or sizing and as 

for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—BE. F. mine Git 

TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR FERUSLS 
PRINTING— ibing materials and methods 
— in preparation of color thickening so that Pit 
proper. and economical to 
cloth roe the = of the machine.— 
STELN, & CO.. INC., New Yor City. 


709. caustic, SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
refer@nce for the user » as aeeatte 
soda. oF sehen oo a drafts and 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. Co., siedelphis. 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen ogee 


iit, PE MENS, RO SP EE 
© use 0 nh gene 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 


CYANAM & HEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte. N. C. 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, blea . water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for ae gra 7, tem - 


perature on tank capacity.—ST 
SILICATE Ee er 





correction 
DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., 
Pennsylvania. 


a LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing aaa 5 n- 


asing penetration and level dye with 
a yield of color.—SANDOZ cHmMicaL ORES. 


New York City. 
INTS — Information on water 
714. FUGITIVE T s 0 : 


soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.— 
SHRVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 


New Jersey. 
715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS er egos 
ent finish 


Bulletins on Aquarol, water 
method of preparing bath; also =. other Came 


roducts f cotto wool, silk rayon, hosiery 

- a KANSAS CO., INC. a N. d. 
729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
18—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, rs _— foam agents, most with sur- 


=e ne ALS DIVISION, - 
pinitcetinn oe 
DU Dal DB acon, 7 COMP Vrilming: 


= 

WET PROCESSING AGesT> FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APCLIGA TOR eee processing 
agents for gy me. bat derwear, red ne peeve 


goods, woolens 
CAL COMPANY, aS 


ok A NEW yee O1L— Folder on Warco 
finishing agent where softness desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 





wi BOnerors = ullet 
bleaching, > nice 


dyeing, 
iz 
ining ae Y and finishing eK COUES % wo 


737. NAPTHOLS—-Shade cards—illustrating ocom- 
plete range ades on ercerized cotton yarn of 
diabe sale — a Napthols.— ANI- 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


FINISH—Bullotin on lg am TEXTILE 
— nh on water ency ; 
Cc. RON inc. Racine, 


mercer - 
& 00., 


of Drax.—S JOHNSON & 
Wisconsin. 
740. ee CHEMICALS—170 illus- 
guide for users uding 


trated buyers 
chemical information.—MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL “COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING bed PIS RENT S-Seriea, ps 
t dyeing wi 


lustrated fol 
Bu sarinbaae. 


olders on pigmen 

colors; flameproofing; hew to dye, 

aa ey ent finish ome operation.—ARIDYE CORP., 
alrlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF pt hig J te gee 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to blea with 
use of N OIL 


2211—Kier Assistant. NATION 
CO., Harrison, N. J. 


KNITTING ... 


THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEA® FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — 
request from the MA 


ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 

803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
conditions and folds 
saving 


PRODU 


which extracts, process 
in one ge operation, » 


amd nak oa waste.—H. B 
& SONS CO. ovork and Cedar ‘Sts., Phila- 
pt ae ag | 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING BAONISE -— Fam 
new three needle machine i 
ect stretch tension Declan and ether 

OX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KWNITTING ek gy ae 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


8 


810. MANUFACTURE OF he yg oe 9 cae MACHINES 
—Plant tour of designers and builde of ribbers, 
circular-rib knitting, arr, aereasing., other textile 
machines.—FIDELITY M ANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


8ii. PROCESSING FULL ge > pel RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—Technical 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Bey osicn Treat. 
N 1—NATIONAL QIL PRODU COo., 
Harrison, N. J. 


SEWING MACHINES... 
901. ee AtiO MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
ON ill ting new 


MATIC LUBRICAT — Bulletin ustra 

unit for s wth. stitching on wide a 
articles. Form 886.— & GIBBS G 
MACHIND CoO., 214 West 39th St., New Yerk City. 
MATERIALS HANDLING ... 

1001. wite TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
= a alg ahi te . A —ciarates a includ - 
ng elements of materials handling , a- 
tion of simple layout —-CLEVELAND ATL 


DIVISION, Wickliffe, 0. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEBSH, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND Were oe athe de- 
scribing casters and wheels guitable for of 
industrial application.—Bvery mechanical amnaer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LATD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS mmsnate-ie 0 rok cane illus - 

trated booklet describin canvas 
baskets for textile use.— ones OTHERS, 
Poughk me A 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS tga 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page et presenting 
pictorial form mene solutions to industrial fing ine 
ont x end and how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock bet oom .grocems es.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY. “Cleve and, Ohio, 
SEAL 
Packaging 


i013. HOW " SHIP, “en AND LOAD. 
—Booklets No. 2 and 1 


Library with ‘nel ful “[formation 
corrugated HINDE & AUCH P piven co" 
Senduabe, Onion 


1014. aa PRESSED - STEEL —. 
TRUCKS—Tw catalog — a. 
select the two-w fl “hand truck best sui : yy! io your 
PULLEY 


needs.—THE 
Philadelphia 29" = 


MISCELLANEOUS... 
1102, REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN. 


RY—36 page booklet and on replacement 
parts for opening, pickin cardine. spinning and 
Hh ee og —HENDERS FOUNDRY & 

1103. UNBRAKO screws — [Illustrated 16-page 


booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In- 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 


1104. UNISORB IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 

Machine installation for lower maintenance, vibra- 
tion oontrol.—THE FELTERS Co., INC., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Ox 


More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium for 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. Effec- 
tive either for stripping or for level dye- 


ing when working with many of the vat 
type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rot- 


proof and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


During the war LEVELENE* is proving of 


value in the processing of war goods. 








During reconversion LEVELENE* can be 
of equally high value for stripping and 
re-dyeing surplus vat dyed and other war 


goods. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample 
—HAVE one of our technical men bring 
with him a sufficient quantity for a prac- 
tical mill run THEN judge for yourself as 


many mills have doneand profitedthereby. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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In a recent survey conducted by a leading 
textile magazine, 62 per cent of the mill men 


interviewed specified lower manufacturing costs 


as a major postwar problem. 


Have you considered that lower postwar 


knitting cost is a matter of good machine 


maintenance NOW? For 
while new knitting machines 
are being made available, your 
present overworked equip- 
ment must be kept in efficient 
Operating condition and 
ready to tide you over. Much 
of this equipment may also 
be kept in work long after 


“62 per cent Specified Costs’ 





new machines are installed in your plant. 
To help you keep your present S & W 


machines operating efficiently and economi- 


cally, Scott & Williams offers the services 








The high efficiency of Scott & 
Williams knitting machines 
can only be maintained by us- 
ing genuine S & W knitting 
machine replacement parts. 
You can count on prompt de- 
livery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype ser- 
vice is free from our New York 


and High Point, N. C., offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINE AGE” 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


of its field engineers. They are prepared to 
make a thorough survey of your S&W ma- 


chines and recommend re- 
placements and adjustments 
wherever they are needed. This 
is a special “machine condi- 
tioning” service that is already 
showing good results in many 
mills. Write or wire to Scott 
& Williams for more complete 


information. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: 


SS a . cet 
——— 
a I 
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INCORPORATED 








NE W Y @. RSs Ss ie” ee 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Carl S. Kincaid, newly elected 
president of the association. 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the 
Southern Hosiery Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held at 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, 
on September 22 and 23. Those at- 
tending heard assurances from 
several speakers that, on the 
whole, postwar prospects for the 
hosiery industry are bright. 

The coming of peace will neces- 
sitate a shift from an economy 
based on speed and quantity to one 
putting emphasis on reducing the 
cost of production and distribu- 
tion, Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, 
New York author, lecturer, and 
member of the teaching staff of 
Columbia University, warned the 
group. 

“Discussion of the obvious need 
for physical reconversion of war 
plants after the Axis folds,” Mr. 
Rukeyser declared, “has becloud- 
ed the significance of equally im- 
portant psychological reconver- 
sion. There must be reconversion 
of business thinking.” 

“Most important of all,’’ he con- 
tinued, “business management 
must resume its cost-reducing 
function. This can succeed only 


with full cooperation by labor. 
The objective should be to restore 








the technological revolution 
whereby business can offer more 
and better products for less money 
while paying workers more. Once 
the war against the Axis has been 
won, business talent must turn its 
big guns to the war against eco- 
nomic waste.” 


Intangibles in 
Industrial Relations 


W. M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, 
N. C., secretary and treasurer of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, speaking on “In- 
tangibles in Industrial Relations” 
told the group that industry is 
truly at the cross roads—it has 
reached a crisis with reference to 
its permanence as an unham- 
pered part of our social machin- 
ery. Business must clean its house, 
broaden its philosophy or lose its 
economic freedom, the said. It 
must be realistic and then study 
and restudy its decisions and 
guide its actions according to its 
best estimates of contributing to 
the public good. 

Earl Constantine, of New York, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
spoke to the group on the prog- 
ress of the postwar planning com- 
mittee. He listed seven subjects 
discussed by the committee to 
date. These subjects were: 
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Southern Hosiery 
Association Meets 


In Roanoke 








equipment, foreign trade, govern- 
ment surpluses, labor, merchan- 
dise, price control, and yarn and 
other materials. 

On foreign trade, he said we 
must expand the bases of our 
markets’ and go into a_ broader 
field. All countries have a pent- 
up demand for goods—even the 
countries not at war. 

In speaking of yarn and materi- 
als, Mr. Constantine said that, in 
the interest of the consumer and 
the industry, nylon should come 
back gradually and orderly. Gov- 
ernment controls should be con- 
tinued during the period of tran- 
sition. “There should be no gauge 
restrictions, and I don’t think 
there will be,” he said. 


Research 


Joseph R. Bentert, head of the 
knitting department, School of 
Textiles, North Carolina State 
College, spoke on “Teaching and 
Knitting Research.” 

After outlining the new organi- 
zation of the textile school at State 
College and stressing the need for 
research in the knitting industry, 
Bentert spoke of ways in which 
the school can be of service to the 
industry. He said that if the 
school’s applied research policy 
does not furnish the mills with 
the solution to their problems, the 
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school will be willing to investi- 
gate any mill’s particular problems 
and follow them through. 

The speaker continued: ‘Our 
research program will provide for 
carrying on investigations and ex- 
periments with yarns, supplies, 
and machinery for the sole pur- 
pose of improving product appeal, 
increasing selling appeal, and re- 
ducing costs—but definitely not 
by reducing wages.” 

He said that they plan to de- 
velop new commodities to be made 
either in whole or in part by the 
knitting industry so as to expand 
its markets; to study all knit 
goods made in foreign countries 
for duplication in this country to 
suit American machines, yarns, 
and labor conditions. 

In discussing the value of ap- 
plied research under conditions 
as now existing, not in the distant 
future, Bentert said: 

“Time does not permit review- 
ing the specific sources of bene- 
fit which may accrue to every 
branch of the knitting industry, 
but in this audience I know there 
are a large number of hosiery 
knitters, and I shall just touch 
briefly on a few items: | 

“What saving could you realize 
if your fine-gauge women’s ho- 
siery could be so handled from 
start to finish as to minimize your 
snags or ‘pull threads’? 

“On half-hose, what saving 
could you make during your 
‘bleach and pastel’ season if you 
could reduce your rejections due 
to the hose having grease or oil 





Joseph R. Bentert, head of the 


knitting department, School of 

Textiles, North Carolina State 

College, spoke on “Teaching and 
Knitting Research.” 


spots from the knitting machine? 

“The number one problem in the 
knitting industry today,” he said, 
“is loopers and looping. True, 
during the past 25 years American 
manufacturers of looping machin- 
ery have developed their equip- 
ment to a state of perfection even 
far beyond the reach of their for- 
mer foreign competitors. However, 
the finger technique of looping re- 
mains the same. What would it 


mean if for half-hose it were pos- 
sible to ensure a constant size, 
large, loose course all the way 
around?” 


Secretary’s Report 


Taylor R. Durham, of Charlotte, 
N. C., association executive sec- 
retary, in his report to the asso- 
ciation predicted that, in the next 
decade, changes will be more nu- 
merous and more radical in the 
hosiery industry than have oc- 
curred in the past and that there 
will be constant improvement in 
the efficiency and cost of opera- 
tion as new machines come on the 
market. 

Durham listed as bright spots 
the fact that the hosiery industry 
will face no reconversion prob- 
lem, that there will be a strong 
demand for our products both at 
home and abroad, and that both 
political parties are pledged in 
their platforms to lower taxes aft- 
er the war. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Carl 
S. Kincaid, president, Magnet 
Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., presi- 
dent; Albert F. Garrou, Valdese, 
N. C., vice-president and chair- 
man of the full-fashioned divi- 
sion; Charles McLellan, Alden 
Mills, New Orleans, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the seam- 
less division. Fritz Seifart, Char- 
lotte, N. C., was reelected treas- 
urer. 





Cotton Yarn Production 


According to a market estimate, the 
combed sale yarn mills in the South 
operated nearly 20 per cent fewer spin- 
die hours during the third quarter, as 
compared with the weekly average for 
the first haif of this year, and the 
production of single and plied combed 
yarn dropped accordingly. Third quar- 
ter output of single combed is estimat- 
ed as 11 per cent less than in the 
second quarter, and of ply yarn about 
6 per cent less. Not only were operat- 
ing hours curtailed during the third 
quarter, but the sale yarn mills had 
fewer spindles in place, according to 
the market reports. 


In the second quarter, as reported 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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carded yarn production dropped 6 per 
cent below the first quarter and 20 
per cent below the second 1943 quar- 
ter. Total production of 244,471,000 
pounds in the April-June period com- 
pared with 258,539,000 pounds in the 
first quarter and 296,672,000 pounds 
during the second 1943 quarter. 
Combed sales yarn production of 56,- 
224,000 pounds compared with 59,662,- 
000 pounds during the January-March 
period and 69,569,000 pounds during 
the second quarter of last year, or ap- 
proximately the same percentage of 
declines, as in the case of carded yarns, 
Problems of manpower are believed 
to be responsible for the general over- 
all decline, while higher prices for raw 
cotton are held to be partly responsible 
for an increase in rayon production. 
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Rayon Yarn Production 


Knitters using rayon yarns are re- 
ported still able to get just about 
enough to enable them to operate up 
to the limit of their available man- 
power, but latest announced allotments 
are complained of by some as being 
too small. Despite repeated’  state- 
ments from authoritative sources to 
the contrary, the rayon trade and its 
customers still are discussing the pos- 
sibility that nylon will return to the 
industry sooner than many now ex- 
pect. It is said there is an impres- 
sion among some yarn people and ho- 
siery mills that considerable unem- 
ployment may take place during the 
period while the hosiery mills work 
up the last of their rayon yarn. 
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, ... here’s a machine that will be a must in the progressive 
: hosiery mills of the land. It takes extreme circumstances 
4 . . 

| to prove quality. During these days of pressure when every 


minute of man-time and machine-time became precious, this 


WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINE | 


has done an extraordinary job of produc- 





See ta8 











Obstet, 


PRORE 2hate 


Seen 


on CM 


| 


tion. It knits the entire stocking in one con- | 
tinuous operation, perfect from top to toe, 
thus saving the time and manpower usually 
lost in the change-over from leggers to 
footers. Another outstanding advantage of 


ye 


this operational improvement is the elimina- 
tion of bad matching and costly “seconds.” 


RELPSEEE RAE E 


At present our war work limits our produc- 


Pad 
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tion for civilian purposes to supplying repair 


oo | 


parts; but you'd better prepare now for the 





rapidly approaching day of victory. Com- 
plete information on request. 


WILDMAN | 


MFG. CO. Norristown, Pa. 
AMERICAN 


FOR AMERICA Hina 


Meu THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT 
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NITT/NG KINKS 


Cause of Waste on 
B-5 Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the May issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7206 
asked for information on overcoming the excessive 
amount of waste on his Model 5-B machines. 

Herewith reply for CONTRIBUTOR No. 7206. In 
his letter this contributor states he is having trouble 
on making waste caused by one of the yarns break- 
ing out when the machine shifts onto the heel and 
toe. This leads the writer to believe that he is hav- 
ing trouble in making yarn changes, either what we 
call cutting holes in changes or missing. The former 
is sometimes caused by overloading the machine 
with yarn that is using yarn entirely too heavy for 
the diameter, needles and gauge. The latter is caused 
by yarns failing to enter the needles as the yarn 
finger falls down into position. Both samples sub- 
mitted [upon request] show neither of the foregoing 
troubles, as the yarn changers were perfectly made. 

In my opinion all yarns being used: leg, foot, heel 
and toe, and splice, are entirely satisfactory for the 
machine. The diameter, needles and gauge should 
handle them okeh. The heel and toe yarns are 
slightly on the heavy side; however, the writer has 
used two ends of 50s/2 mercerized, on a 220-needle, 
34-inch 48-gauge B-5 without the slightest trouble. 

Upon raveling both samples I find that one yarn 
was cut off while the machine was reciprocating and 
about midway between the gores. On ordinary knit- 
ting troubles one or both yarns are usually cut off in 
the gores on either side. From past experience and 
from analyzing the sample submitted, I would suggest 
the following. 

Run the heel yarns over an oil wick and wick 
bottle which come with B-5 machines; fill the wick 
bottle with light stainless oil, and keep the wick high 
enough to keep a slight amount of drag on the yarn 
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Keep flush with inner surface of latoh ring at "A". 
feeding across corner of throat plate as shown at "B". 
off corners of throat plate slightly at "B". 


WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





and at the same time become lubricated. Do not use 
a tension except the disc tension for the heel and toe 
take-up and use only enough tension on the disc to 
keep the yarn from creeping while the take-up pulls 
back the slack. Run both yarns through the same 
hole in the yarn finger. In my opinion the trouble is 
being caused by the yarns running too low on the 
throat plate which permits the latches to shear it 
off as they close. 

If the machines are equipped with adjustable 
throat plates set them forward as near to the nee- 
dles as possible without pulling off hooks when the 
latch ring raises. If the machines do not have ad- 
justable throat plates get several and try them. In 
moving adjustable throat plates forward make sure 
to round off edges to prevent bending latches while 
knitting heels and toes, as indicated at B in the sketch 
included herewith. 

In some cases we have found it necessary to use 
a shorter heel and toe finger to get the yarn to run 
in the corners of the throat plate and thus keep the 
yarn feeding high in the needles. This can also be 
done by filing out the pin hole in the yarn finger. 
See sketch. In any event, keep the yarn feeding in 
the corner of the throat plate and as near to the nee- 
dle as possible. Forward hook needles are best suit- 
ed for this purpose; either new or old style sinkers 
are satisfactory. 

Keep raise cams on both sides set in as close to 
the stitch cams as possible without binding the 
needle butts and set sinker cams for lead and distance 
tn in the regular way. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7220 
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Keep yarn 
Round 
File out pin hole 





at "A" to help pull yarn into corner of throat plate. 
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Birds of a Feather... Lovely legs and clear, even-textured, 


full-fashioned stockings just naturally belong to ether. Every full- 


~~ 


fashioned stocking manufacturer knows that the first step toward 
superior knitting results 1s careful selection of the needles. Keep your 
Knitting Machines young and effective with TMW Needles... 
And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS ° READING, PA. 





THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy “‘E”* 
July 25, 1941 
One Star All-Navy “‘E*’ Burgee 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy “‘E” 
July 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy “‘E*’ 
January 25, 1943 


Four Star Army-Navy “*E”’ 
January 11, 1944 





“We learn the value of a thing when we have lost it. 
SENECA 


Until the Victory 1s W on! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. Wé 
cannot give you new machines — but we wl] do the next best thing 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your presen 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recondi 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profit. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS ©° READING, PA 
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The Komet and Links and Links 


Knitting Miachines 


SUPPLEMENTING the original series of ar- 

ticles on the Komet and Links-and-Links 
knitting machines which appeared here in 1940- 
43, and which were later reprinted as a booklet, 
this is another in a new series and deals with 
the original Article No. 14.—The Editor. 


OUR ORIGINAL Article No. 14 dealt mainly with 

latch guards on a rib stitch cam section. A re- 
production of Plate 23-G was used in connection with 
that article, and it is also shown herewith. 

There is much to learn about latch guards on 
Komets, and we admit, very frankly, that we are just 
beginning to learn. For instance, we presumed that 
the various difficulties which latch guards might 
present would be the same, irrespective of gauge or 
diameter. However, we have found that latch guard 
troubles differ according to the diameter and gauge. 
Also, latch guard troubles on new machines which 
have been running for, let us say, one year, will not 
be the same as those we may find on machines which 
have been in operation for four or five years. The 
reason for this is quite obvious. Normal usage, plus 
some improper adjustments, unnecessary or harmful 
grinding, accidents, and possibly a little abuse, all 
help to create unexpected problems. On other types 
of circular machines, latch rings, to a certain degree, 
answer the same purpose as latch guards on Komets. 
However, single-feed knitting of plain fabric on one 
cylinder cannot begin to compare with two-feed 
knitting on two cylinders plus broad rib. 

In addition to having much to do with knitting, 
latch guards, as the name implies, must guard the 
latches at many points to prevent damage during the 
respective knitting operations. First, let us con- 
sider the lower front latch guard (204373). Note the 
drawing (page 160). On 3%-inch, 48-gauge, and 4-inch, 
24-gauge machines, the needle latches are cammed 
upward at the camming surace A, and the latches 
ride the guard from B to C. This means that we 
must polish these surfaces when they show signs of 
roughness in order to prevent the latches from being 
bent on the back stroke during the heel and toe knit- 
ting. 

We found that our 48-gauge, 3%4-inch machines 
showed signs of roughness more frequently than did 
our 4-inch, 24-gauge machines, though there seemed 
to be no good reason or this. A thorough check-up, 
however, disclosed the fact that the outer prong 
on the bluff sinkers was coming in contact with part 
of the area from B to C on the guard; the bluffs, too, 


were being cammed in as they passed by. This, then, 
means that the bluffs can be the direct cause of 
starting a rough place on the guard, which could 
cause the latches to be bent. We do not find this 
same condition on either the 4-inch machine or the 
3-inch, 48-gauge machine. 

The needle latches on the 4-inch machine ride 
over and are raised slightly by the camming surface 
from B to C, but the outer prongs of the sinker bluffs 
pass by without touching. 

On 8-inch, 48-gauge machines, neither sinker 
bluffs nor needle latches come in contact with this 
part of the latch guard, due to the diameter and 
the point at which the needles come up on the back 
stroke, which is to the left of the camming surface 
in question. This means that we must pay closer 
attention to the camming surface of the lower latch 
guard from B to C on 48-gauge, 314-inch machines, 
than we do on the 3- and 4-inch diameters. 

When pitted places or gaps, caused by the bluff 
sinkers, appear, it is advisable to remove as little 


PLATE 23-G KOMET 
R1iB STITCH CAM SECTION FOR A 4" = 24GAUGBE KOMET MACHINE 


WITH OR WITHOUT REVERSE WELT 
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stock as possible from the inner surface of the guard, 
since this would tend to bring the camming surface 
farther away from the needle latches, making it harder 
to cam the latches wp at this point. Polish out the gaps, 
caused by the bluff sinkers, on the inner side of the 
guard cam, and do not leave the upper surface, where 
the needle latches ride, too sharp; round it off so 
that the latches will slide over it freely without dig- 
ging in. 

If the fixer will take time to do a first-class polish- 
ing job the first time it becomes necessary, the ma- 
chine will run doubly as long before the guard needs 
polishing again. We also know, from experience, that 
once a needle latch becomes bent from any cause, rough 
places on the latch guards will cause additional dam- 
age. Very often the fixer will lay the blame for a 
case of latch-bending on some particular spot on the 
latch guards, when, in fact, this spot was only making 
some other trouble worse. | 

The difficulty in locating the various causes for 
a case of bent latches lies in the fact that we can 
rarely see where it takes place; speed, for one thing, 
makes it impossible. Centrifugal force brings on ad- 
ditional problems, and, quite often, a rough place on 
the inner side of a latch guard may be at fault, and 
not a camming area or surface. Severe cases of bent 
latches on Komets are rare, and, as a rule, the cause 
can be found and corrected easily; the minor cases— 
a latch bent here and there—are sometimes more dif- 
ficult to locate. The direction in which the latches 
are bent, the manner in which they are bent, the place 
(on the latch) where the bend is—all these things tell 
a story; they are, in fact, the symptoms which help, 
plus patience and the will to do, to solve the problem. 

In our original article, we called attention to the 
importance of the lower latch guard (204373) being 
slightly thicker at the point where the lower and up- 
per guard adjoin when in position on the latch guard 
bracket. This is very important, since the rib latches 
are wp when they pass from the lower to the upper 
guard. The lower guard should project at least 1/64- 
inch, or more, beyond the upper, so as to prevent 
latches from digging in at the line where the two 
guards meet. Bear this fact in mind when, for any 
reason, it becomes necessary to polish the inner sur- 
face of the lower front latch guard. 


Upper Front Latch Guard 


This latch guard (204323) (see drawing) is more 
important than the lower guard, due to the fact that 
it must guard the latches during the top, leg, and foot 
operations for both rib and frame knitting—also dur- 
ing reciprocation periods for heel and toe knitting. 

First, let us consider a few things which are di- 
rectly related to heel and toe knitting. Once more we 
must take centrifugal force into consideration, since 
this causes latches which are not being held down 
by stitches to swing out at right angles from the 
needle, and they must be cammed down; thus we have 
a certain amount of camming action on both ends of 
the upper front latch guard at 1 and 2. Bear in mind 
that both ends of the latch guards need polishing now 
and then, not so much from contact with the latches as 
from rough places which may be caused by broken 


needles or damaged sliders coming in contact with the 
respective camming surfaces. 

The inner surface of the latch guard at 6 should 
be watched; latch lines will appear at the two points 
indicated. The one to the left will show where the 
latches come down on the back stroke for heel and toe 
knitting, the other for the forward stroke and all 
other frame knitting. The lower surface of the latch 
guard between 3 and 5 is turned in toward the cylin- 
der, which means that the camming action on the 
latch increases as the needle moves down, until the 
latch reaches a point below the guard. Here again the 
action of the latches riding against the inner surface 
of the guard causes very little wear or roughness— 
merely a bright line, showing the points of contact, 
appears. What does cause trouble here is damaged 
needles, or load-ups, which increase the pressure of 
the latch against the guard. 

Some fixers, when picking up a press-off, thread 
up the machine and then run it by power for a few 
turns to get the fabric on the needles before they 
begin to transfer down. This may be the fast way of 
getting a press-off picked up, and it may do no par- 
ticular harm, in many cases, but, in any event, it will 





UPPER AND LOWER LATCH GUARDS 
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do neither needles nor guards any good. We are will- 
ing to agree that a few courses of yarn on the needles 
will help open the latches for down transferring after 
a press-off. We recommend turning the machine by 
hand, and the less courses on the needles, the less 
damage to needles and guard. 


New Latch Guards Must Be Fitted 


Those of you who were so fortunate as to be sent 
to the factory know how much time the tester spends 
getting the latch guards fitted and polished. There 
are many among you who have fitted a latch guard 
which became broken or damaged through accident. 
New latch guards, as they come from the factory, 
cannot be put into use as is; they must be fitted, in 
every case. Fitting up a new latch guard is not dif- 
ficult. Ample stock is provided; we must know how 
much to take and how much to leave and where, at the 
respective points. A better polishing job will be ob- 
tained if the guard is polished from left to right with 
the grain, not up and down. Start with fine emery 
cloth on a suitable buffing arbor and finish with 
crocus cloth. 

Immediately above the recess 6, and across to re- 
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| Jay when Nylon is released by the services for the making of 
ull-fashioned Nylon hosiery, we will once more be able to supply you 

_ with NEOPHIL, manufactured by Premier Thread Company, 
This high-quality Nylon seaming and looping thread was used and 
oe eee preferred Fels the war by many mills. As a result of wartime experi- 
~~ “ence in its manufacture, tomorrow's NEOPHIL will be better than ever. 





ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Coroline 
Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 
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stock as possible from the inner surface of the guard, 
since this would tend to bring the camming surface 
farther away from the needle latches, making it harder 
to cam the latches wp at this point. Polish out the gaps, 
caused by the bluff sinkers, on the inner side of the 
guard cam, and do not leave the upper surface, where 
the needle latches ride, too sharp; round it off so 
that the latches will slide over it freely without dig- 
ging in. 

If the fixer will take time to do a first-class polish- 
ing job the first time it becomes necessary, the ma- 
chine will run doubly as long before the guard needs 
polishing again. We also know, from experience, that 
once a needle latch becomes bent from any cause, rough 
places on the latch guards will cause additional dam- 
age. Very often the fixer will lay the blame for a 
case of latch-bending on some particular spot on the 
latch guards, when, in fact, this spot was only making 
some other trouble worse. 

The difficulty in locating the various causes for 
a case of bent latches lies in the fact that we can 
rarely see where it takes place; speed, for one thing, 
makes it impossible. Centrifugal force brings on ad- 
ditional problems, and, quite often, a rough place on 
the inner side of a latch guard may be at fault, and 
not a camming area or surface. Severe cases of bent 
latches on Komets are rare, and, as a rule, the cause 
can be found and corrected easily; the minor cases— 
a latch bent here and there—are sometimes more dif- 
ficult to locate. The direction in which the latches 
are bent, the manner in which they are bent, the place 
(on the latch) where the bend is—all these things tell 
a story; they are, in fact, the symptoms which help, 
plus patience and the will to do, to solve the problem. 

In our original article, we called attention to the 
importance of the lower latch guard (204373) being 
slightly thicker at the point where the lower and up- 
per guard adjoin when in position on the latch guard 
bracket. This is very important, since the rib latches 
are wp when they pass from the lower to the upper 
guard. The lower guard should project at least 1/64- 
inch, or more, beyond the upper, so as to prevent 
latches from digging in at the line where the two 
guards meet. Bear this fact in mind when, for any 
reason, it becomes necessary to polish the inner sur- 
face of the lower front latch guard. 


Upper Front Latch Guard 


This latch guard (2043823) (see drawing) is more 
important than the lower guard, due to the fact that 
it must guard the latches during the top, leg, and foot 
operations for both rib and frame knitting—also dur- 
ing reciprocation periods for heel and toe knitting. 

First, let us consider a few things which are di- 
rectly related to heel and toe knitting. Once more we 
must take centrifugal force into consideration, since 
this causes latches which are not being held down 
by stitches to swing out at right angles from the 
needle, and they must be cammed down; thus we have 
a certain amount of camming action on both ends of 
the upper front latch guard at 1 and 2. Bear in mind 
that both ends of the latch guards need polishing now 
and then, not so much from contact with the latches as 
from rough places which may be caused by broken 


needles or damaged sliders coming in contact with the 
respective camming surfaces. 

The inner surface of the latch guard at 6 should 
be watched; latch lines will appear at the two points 
indicated. The one to the left will show where the 
latches come down on the back stroke for heel and toe 
knitting, the other for the forward stroke and all 
other frame knitting. The lower surface of the latch 
guard between 3 and 5 is turned in toward the cylin- 
der, which means that the camming action on the 
latch increases as the needle moves down, until the 
latch reaches a point below the guard. Here again the 
action of the latches riding against the inner surface 
of the guard causes very little wear or roughness— 
merely a bright line, showing the points of contact, 
appears. What does cause trouble here is damaged 
needles, or load-ups, which increase the pressure of 
the latch against the guard. 

Some fixers, when picking up a press-off, thread 
up the machine and then run it by power for a few 
turns to get the fabric on the needles before they 
begin to transfer down. This may be the fast way of 
getting a press-off picked up, and it may do no par- 
ticular harm, in many cases, but, in any event, it will 
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do neither needles nor guards any good. We are will- 
ing to agree that a few courses of yarn on the needles 
will help open the latches for down transferring after 
a press-off. We recommend turning the machine by 
hand, and the less courses on the needles, the less 
damage to needles and guard. 


New Latch Guards Must Be Fitted 


Those of you who were so fortunate as to be sent 
to the factory know how much time the tester spends 
getting the latch guards fitted and polished. There 
are many among you who have fitted a latch guard 
which became broken or damaged through accident. 
New latch guards, as they come from the factory, 
cannot be put into use as is; they must be fitted, in 
every case. Fitting up a new latch guard is not dif- 
ficult. Ample stock is provided; we must know how 
much to take and how much to leave and where, at the 
respective points. A better polishing job will be ob- 
tained if the guard is polished from left to right with 
the grain, not up and down. Start with fine emery 
cloth on a suitable buffing arbor and finish with 
crocus cloth. 

Immediately above the recess 6, and across to re- 
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‘when Nylon os released by the services for the making of 
ed Nylon hosiery, we will once more be able to supply you 
PHIL, manufactured by Premier Thread Company. 






with NEOPHIL, 
‘This high-quality Nylon seaming and looping thread was used and 

| preferred ape the war by many mills. As a result of wartime experi- 
‘ence in its manufacture, tomorrow’s NEOPHIL will be better than ever. 
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cess 5, the rib-latch line will be found. A very dis- 
tinct latch line, which is beginning to look like a 
small groove, will indicate insufficient rib latch clear- 
ance at this point. This, of course, may be caused by 
the guard having been set in nearer to the cylinder 
than it was when originally fitted to the machine. On 
the other hand, it may mean that a little more stock 
should be removed from the inner surface. In such 
cases, it is advisable to check the clearance between 
guard and cylinder with a thickness gauge before any 
stock is removed. In any event, do not overlook heavy 
latch lines. Excessive pressure against the spoon on 
the latch will lead to trouble sooner or later and harm 
the latches in the meantime. We have yet to find a 
single instance where a latch guard setting had to be 
changed to prevent bent latches, and only a few cases 
where it became necessary to overcome some other 
difficulties. 

We have had a number of cases where style 
changes made it necessary to re-shape some latch 


‘guards. We shall cite a recent case: We were chang- 


ing a number of machines from a 3x3 broad rib set- 
up to a 6x6; the first four machines gave no trouble 
whatever, but the fifth machine simply would not 
knit broad-rib panels without cutting holes here and 
there. The 3x3 number was made of a single end of 
two-ply yarn; the 6x6 number required two ends of 
two ply, the latter being equal in count to the former, 
which meant that there should be little, if any, dif- 
ference in the knitting. The fixer who made the 
pattern change saw the machine running perfectly on 
the 3x3 set-up, and he did nothing but change the 
slider set-up and change the yarn. He had learned 
on the first four machines that it was necessary to 
loosen up both rib and frame stitches to get this new 
number to fit properly, so he had made the necessary 
adjustments before he began to knit. What he could 
not understand was, why the holes on the four-ply 
yarn and no trouble on two-ply with the 3x3 set-up? 
He proceeded to move the latch guard (and bracket) 
in and out, forward and backward, but the holes in 
the rib panels would not stop. Finally he discovered 
that the rib latches could not turn in the recess at 5, 
so he raised it slightly (about 1/32-inch) and his 
cutting trouble disappeared. However, he was not 
through yet, for some other trouble developed and he 
had to put the latch guard (and bracket) back in its 
original position to stop it. Naturally the fixer want- 
ed to know why this machine had sufficient clearance 
for rib latches to turn on the 3x3 set-up and more 
clearance was required for the 6x6 number. 


Loosening the Rib Stitch 


There is but one solution; it was necessary to loosen 
the rib stitch to get the 6x6 number to fit properly. 
Loosening the stitch raised the rib stitch cam and 
prevented the latches from turning in the recess. No 
doubt this recess was fitted very closely, originally, 
and would clear the latches only up to a given point. 
This same trouble may occur if and when it becomes 
necessary to change from a light to a heavier count 
of yarn. We must constantly bear in mind that loosen- 
ing rib stitches raises the needles, and this has a direct 
bearing on the relation between latches and the latch 
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guards at various points. Bear in mind, also, that 
during rib knitting the stitches are behind the latches, 
keeping them against the inner surface of the latch 
guard. There must be sufficient clearance to prevent 
excessive pressure, for without it trouble will develop. 

One of the really important jobs which some fixers 
overlook is that of keeping Komets properly sized. 
Sizes should be checked at least twice during each 
shift. The respective feeds should be balanced, and 
rib stitches should be knit as loosely as frame stitches. 
Too often we find rib stitches knit considerably tighter 
than frame stitches; this is entirely out of order. 
English rib goods will not fit the sizing board prop- 
erly, nor will they finish properly if rib stitches are 
knit tighter than frame stitches, or vice versa. 

Very often these conditions lead to minor knitting 
troubles, which can be prevented so easily. They are 
usually blamed on machines, yarns, poor styling, etc., 
when, in fact, they are caused by carelessness on the 
part of the machine fixers. If the machine fixers 
would pay as much attention to their daily produc- 
tion as they usually do to samples, we would see some 
mighty fine English rib goods on the market today. 
We are getting nearer to the time when quality goods 
will have a direct bearing on the volume of sales. 
Quality goods will insure jobs for the future. 

In our next article we shall consider the remain- 
ing latch guards, also rib stitch cams and other parts. 

K. O. METZ 
—_+_—+$—-@@- -—- 


Changing Employee Attitudes 


If a person’s attitude is right, everything else is Hkely 
to be right. If his attitude is wrong, however, then there 
are difficulties. 

A man may have plenty of skill, ability, experience and 
education, but if he has the wrong attitude all these other 
qualifications may be of little worth. 

Unless a favorable attitude can be developed in an em- 
ployee, he may be a liability instead of an asset to his 
department or company. In these days of manpower short- 
ages, it is too bad to lose the productive efficiency of a 
man simply because he has developed an unfavorable atti- 
tude. Attitude is one of the most important factors in a 
man’s productivity. Bad attitude may be the result of the 
wrong type of supervision; or, bad supervision on previous 
jobs may have developed distrust for all supervision. 

Present day industrial conditions seem to multiply the 
number of employees whose attitudes are unfavorable. Here 
are some of the common attitudes prevalent today which 
make supervision difficult. 


1. Indifference towards quality standards. 

2. Disregard of safety and health regulations. 

3. Non-cooperativeness. : 

4. Lack of respect for supervisory authority. 

5. Indifference towards regular and punctual attend- 
ance, 


6. Lack of loyalty to the group, the company or the 
supervisor. 

7. Desire for increased pay without proportionate in- 
creased output. 

8. Excessive desire to “get while the getting is good”. 

Fortunately, these unfavorable attitudes are not char- 
acteristic of all employees, but we find a larger number of 
employees with unfavorable attitudes today than we did 
before our present “war prosperity.”—“Management Infor- 
mation,” Elliott Service Co.,.N. Y. 











SPEED CAMERA AND STROBOSCOPIC LIGHTING 
SHOW WHY GOOD NEEDLES ARE e 
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The relation between good needles and good knitting is illustrated graphically in 
this "stop-motion" photo taken at 1/300,000th of a second under stroboscopic 
lighting. Smooth finish, uniform length and width, and spring qualities of the finely 
tempered steel are all reflected in the uniformity and evenness of the stitches. 

All of these qualities are assured in Torrington Needles by special machine 
methods of manufacture. In addition to special Torrington engineered equipment 
and automatic controls over every needle factor that contributes to fine knitting, 
Torrington maintains exacting standards in the selection of steels and other materials. 

The result is the typical all-round reliability for which Torringtons are known. 


Let Torringtons help to enhance your knitting reputation. 


SPRING BEARD NEEDLES: SINKERS- DIVIDERS: SPLIT DIVIDERS 


























How Needle Bearings Meet 
Modern Design Trends 
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DEMANDS FOR HIGHER SPEEDS, 
LIGHTER WEIGHT, SIMPLER DESIGN, 
LONGER BEARING LIFE 
ALL MET BY ANTI-FRICTION 
TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


The advantages of Torrington 
Needle Bearings in contributing 
to increased performance and op- 
erating efficiency of wartime equip- 
ment and materiel have demon- 
strated the opportunities they offer 
for design improvement in many 
peacetime products. 


Speeds over 50,000 r.p.m. 


One direction where Needle Bear- 
ings are being utilized with excel- 
lent results is in higher speed ap- 
plications. Needle Bearings have 
operated experimentally at speeds 
as high as 60,000 r.p.m.In one air- 
craft application the regular DC 
Type Needle Bearing is operating 
at a speed of 20,000 r.p.m. In an- 
other rotating application utiliz- 
ing seven DC Needle Bearings, 
operating speeds range from 7,000 
to 14,000 r.p.m. under moderate 
to heavy load conditions. 


Aid in Trend to Lighter Weight 
Designs requiring weight reduc- 
tion are frequently made possible 


through the use of Needle Bear- 
ings. The lighter weight of Needle 
Bearings themselves and the sim- 
plification of designs made pos- 
sible by their compact size and 
high capacity both contribute to 
weight-saving designs. 


And Longer Bearing Life 


How Needle Bearings are contrib- 
uting to increased efficiency and 
longer life is well illustrated in an 
application of two precision DC 
Type to the wrist pin end of the 
connecting rod in a portable gaso- 
line engine. Designed for long 
periods of operation without serv- 
icing, it was found that anti- 
friction Needle Bearings doubled 
the service life. The basic design 
of all Needle Bearings aids in pro- 
viding efficient lubrication, which 


is an important contributing factor 
in service life and in freedom from 
maintenance and repair, 

Our engineering department will 
be glad to work with you in util- 
izing to the full all the advantages 
of Needle Bearings to your own 
design requirements and in recom- 
mending the type and size for any 
specific application. If you do not 
already have the Torrington Needle 
Bearing Catalog in your engineer- 
ing files, send for your copy. It 
contains a wealth of data on these 
modern anti-friction bearings for 
modern design needs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
“ Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 
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VAD LIK TALE 


OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 








War Needs Still Dominate Production and Deliveries—Civilian 
Supply In Most Knitted Items at Low Ebb—Outlook for Better 
1945 Production Dimmed by Manpower Lapse—Old-time 
Textile Conservatism Asserts Itself in Postwar Planning—Con- 
sumer Purchasing Already Reported Selective—Return to 
Prewar Standard Goods Likely to Precede Introduction of 
New Styles 

Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 1944 

THE MANUFACTURERS of cotton, woolen, synthetic, and combina- 
tion merchandise in this important textile-garment field have 

begun to sort out the wheat from the chaff as regards adopting postwar 
plans that stand a good chance of being practical. The optimism wit- 
nessed in this and other industries a few months ago has now been 
tempered by intensive study of the facts and a sound appraisal of the 
real possibilities. 

It is taken for granted by a good many observers that what remains 
of the war period will probably follow the patterns of the last few 
months. Even after actual hostilities come to an end in one war area 
after another, it is now assumed, the so-called “reconversion” will be 
a long-drawn-out affair, and the transition back to normal operations 
probably will be more gradual than many have expected. One thing 
which seems to have been amply demonstrated recently is that the 
large majority of the public seek, first of all, to be able to obtain mer- 
chandise in the various knit-wear lines as nearly as possible up to 
the prewar standards they were accustomed to and approved. After- 
ward, of course, they will begin to look about for new ideas in mer- 
chandise of this type. 


Full-Fashioned 


In general, the mills making full- 


fashioned hose have been fortunate in { OTTO % Q l} 17; 
(HAT IS \ FLAK VEST ? 





some respects, notwithstanding the 
many handicaps caused by wartime 
conditions in this and other industries, 
For one thing, yarn supply has con- 
tinued on a more orderly basis than 
might have been expected. Manpower 
losses have been more serious than loss 
of yarn supplies, as compared with pre- 
war normal. As to manpower, it is 
hoped the supply will begin to in- 
crease as soon as cutbacks begin in 
war contracts. If, at the same time, 
spinners and yarn processors are re- 
lieved of some of their war work, the 
hosiery mills can look forward to in- 
creased employment, larger production, 
and more adequate supply for their 
customers. 

Should yarn supply remain tight 
after employment of more help is feas- 
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the present rate of overtime worked STEEL STRIPS COVERED WITH 
by many of the mills. In turn, such COTTON CANVAS. USED BY 
a development would sooner or later Ss 
I ' COMBAT PLANE CREWS IT 
bring up the question of the third LOOKS LIKE A LIFE-JACKET 


shift, and the trend in this respect is BUT WEIGHS ABOUT 2S LBS 


believed to be toward operation of the 
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best machinery in the third shift, with 
idleness spreading among the less fa- 
vorable gauges. 

It is to be noted that whereas only 
a minority of producers are counting 
on the return of silk to its prewar 
position, virtually the entire industry 
is awaiting the return of nylon yarn 
to civilian uses. In addition, few now 
expect the rayon yarn producers to 
yield their present opportunities with- 
out a strong effort to compete with 
nylon. 

Among the reconversion problems 
faced by this industry are (a) raw 
materials (b) equipment (c) capital 
(d) labor. As previously reported, the 
industry has been giving attention to 
these problems, and in doing so it has 
the cooperation of banking and other 
interests, whose own welfare in part 
depends on the right planning of the 
hosiery manufacturers and their dis- 
tributors. 

There is agreement that at some 
time after V-E Day a vast backlog of 
demand will begin to assert itself 
among 40,000,000 customers who have 
long been unable to fully satisfy their 
requirements. To meet this demand, 
it will be necessary to get more raw 
material as quickly as possible. The 
yarn must be of high quality, and as 
soon as peacetime conditions prevail 
again, no doubt there will be a great 
scramble.for good yarn and a lot more 
of it. 

Just before the war, nylon account- 
ed for about 20 per cent of all full- 
fashioned hosiery yarn. After the Du 
Pont Company becomes more or less 
relieved of wartime contracts, it is es- 
timated that nylon can be supplied to 
the extent of about 18,000,000 pounds 
of balanced leg and welt yarn. It is 
understood that Du Pont will expand 
nylon hosiery yarn output to a ca- 
pacity of around 23,000,000 pounds, or 
enough for approximately 37,500,000 
dozens of pairs of hosiery. But pos- 
sibly a year or more may elapse until 
such capacity can be reached. 

Even when manufacturing conditions 
are normal, the full-fashioned indus- 
try often is harassed with “bottle- 
necks,” and it is deemed likely that 
under the pressure of the greatest con- 
sumer demand in its history the diffi- 
culties of this kind will become serious, 

Counting on a huge demand for 
yarns, it is to be assumed that the 
throwing facilities probably will be- 
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come oOver-taxed and that thus one of 
the first and worst bottlenecks will 
be confronted. Aliso, it will take a 
while to produce enough sizing machin- 
ery and equipment to condition nylon 
and sufficient pre-boarding equipment 
to shape the hosiery, The solutions 
of these problems must await the 
event. In informed quarters, it is felt 
that the full-fashioned industry will do 
well if it can step up nylon hosiery 
output to 40 per cent of the total ho- 
siery output within two years after 
total war ends. 

In addition, it is scarcely possible 
that this industry can obtain promptly 
all of the knitting machinery needed 
for a greater peacetime demand. Most 
of this knitting equipment is made by 
Textile Machine Works, which has im- 
portant war contracts. After these 
commitments are terminated, it will 


take three to six months for this con- 


. cern to get back again into commercial 


production, but it will take a full year 
(on the basis of present estimates) be- 
fore it can reach capacity. output. 

The flow of new, postwar equipment 
to the full-fashioned mills will depend 
also, in part, on the financial situation 
of the individual concern. 

In the best possible circumstances, 
considerable time will be needed for 
the hosiery mills to re-staff with high- 
grade personnel. The prewar person- 
nel has been scattered during the war 
period, and the high degree of skill 
needed for this industry cannot be ac- 
quired quickly. 


Seamless 


As far as the reconversion period is 
concerned, a large part of what has 
been stated about full-fashioned also 





and obligations. 


also that it will be selective. 


their patronage accordingly. 


is prepared to pay. 


FORECAST 


(Submitted by CoTTron’s market correspondent) 


THE INDIVIDUAL manufacturer and merchant is continuing to re- 
ceive suggestions and admonitions as to his postwar opportunities 
It remains that the transition period from total war 
to total peace will be prolonged, and the ways and means first chosen 
by the majority of merchandise suppliers may not apply when a 100 
per cent peacetime economy prevails, As has been noted, the Govern- 
ment through its many agencies has been trying to be helpful to busi- 
ness in the change-over from war to peacetime operations. 
it rests with individual managements to plan for themselves. é, 

Under stress of wartime shortages, the consumers in America have 
had to accept numerous substitutions of merchandise, but lately they 
have tended to reject these and fall back on what they possessed of 
regular goods. This is believed to indicate that one of the first things 
manufacturers and distributors might arrange for is a return to the 
same textile fibers they used before, so as to be able to offer their 
customers postwar merchandise as nearly as possible like that which 
the rank and file were accustomed to buying. 

A lot has been said and published about the enormous demand for 
merchandise that will begin to exert itself when Germany surrenders. 
Producers and distributors now believe this demand will be large, but 
Flush wartime earnings are expected to 
vanish when Germany quits the war, and most of the public will 
become more critical of intrinsic values in offered merchandise. 

Though the fact has been mitigated in the majority of published 
reports, plenty of “ersatz” goods have been offered the public at high 
prices—despite Government control of selling values in some lines. 
It is now a matter of common report that the majority have recoiled 
against paying “black market” prices for standard merchandise and 
inflated prices for “ersatz”. This is strictly in the tradition of Ameri- 
can consumers, who, as a general thing, esteem thrift and try to allot 


There are some. fiber combinations which have had considerable 
wartime currency in the textile-garment industry, but which the aver- 
age consumer will be likely to reject in any peacetime set-up. That is, 
except in strictly fashion and style items, the average person now ap- 
pears likely in his peacetime purchasing to consult his judgment as 
to intrinsic qualities of the merchandise he seeks, and at the price he 


Where there is enough real merit in the improvisations needed dur- 


Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 1944. 


But still 


applies to seamless hosiery. That part 
of the seamless branch located in this 
center and in nearby counties will have 
to expect an increase in postwar com- 
petition. Decentralization of industry 
in this country will be resumed, many 
believe, after wartime Government con- 
trols have been lifted. The movement 
of population is westward, and the 
movement of cotton and combination 
textile-apparel production can be ex- 
pected during the postwar era to fol- 
low (1) population trend and (2) low- 
er-cost labor and nearness to raw ma- 
terial sources. 

Seasoned observers here say that 
while all the shifting of seamless and 
full-fashioned activity to the South 
may be thought by some to have run 
its course, the South now has 38 per 
cent of the equipment in this industry 
and is a greater threat to other manu- 
facturing areas than this figure may 
suggest. The South on the whole, it 
is pointed out, has more modern equip- 
ment, operates more hours, and has a 
lower wage level. 

A possible postwar development that 
may change conditions considerably is 
“bare leg” hose, of seamless construc- 
tion, made of nylon yarn on 400-needle 
circular machines. Some deem this 
item a potential threat to full-fash- 
ioned stockings, especially in the young- 
er-age brackets. 


Sport and Sweat Shirts 


Underwear manufacturers who nor- 
mally specialize, more or iess, on vol- 
ume production of the popular knitted 
sports shirts, including polo shirts and 
“Tee” shirts, have been trying to fig- 
ure out some allotments for next spring, 
wherever their margins under the OPA 
price ceiling set-up give them a little 
leeway. A few offerings have been re- 
ported of at least “token” coverage 
into the first 1945 quarter. One of the 
handicaps in this line, as in most of 
the others, is that the available supply 
of knitting yarns is just about one- 
third of the normal amount. 

Similarly, more sweat shirt allot- 
ments have been reported as made by 
various mills taking advantage of op- 
portunities to sandwich-in some civilian 
work along with war orders, Deliveries 
are to depend on the rate of production 
of the merchandise, and it is under- 
stood the prevailing prices accord witb 











ing wartime to continue their value afterward, undoubtedly such con- 
structions will receive’the support of a considerable segment of the 
purchasing power remaining when overtime pay in. war industry be- 
comes a thing of the past. The individual manufacturer and dis- 
tributor knows now where he stands in this respect. Even with aid 
from the Government, in the long run the test of acceptance will only 
be the value given at the price asked. | 

As before, the large, amply-financed and well-managed concern will 
have the advantage in the postwar readjustment period over the smaller 
competitors. The best bet of the latter is to watch the leaders closely 
and follow their programs within the limitations that are sure to 
cireumscribe the smaller firms. 


OPA’s amendment to M.P.R. No. 221. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Civilian demand will continue to 
take the leavings, as far as all-cotton 
half-hose is concerned, according to 
the mills, whose fears in this respect 
are echoed by the jobbers and retail- 
ers. To assist the armed services, after 
trying all other ways of getting need- 
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W TO GET MORE WORK 
UT OF YOUR "W&G" 
LOCKSTITCH MACHIN 


THE ‘’ TENSIONS“‘ 


The Tension Unit in the “W & G” Lockstitch 
Machine is not affected in any way by irregulari- 
ties in the thickness of thread. This is due to the 
fact that no pressure is placed upon the thread 
itself since the thread is wound on a drum and it is 
against this drum that friction is applied. Thus 
it is possible to handle a wide variety of threads 
without any change occurring in actual tension. 


BOBBIN THREAD TENSION: This ten- 


sion is regulated by means of a small screw on the 





tension spring. To increase tension, the screw is 
turned clockwise and to decrease tension the 
screw is turned counter-clockwise. 


NEEDLE THREAD TENSION: This ten- 
sion should be adjusted with Foot in normal sew- 
ing position. To increase tension, the Tension Nut 
on the Tension Unit should be turned clockwise 
and to decrease tension, the nut should be turned 
counter-clockwise. 








CHECK THESE POINTS 





Correct stitch formation. This is 
readily attained by adjusting the 
tension both for needle and bob- 
bin threads. 





Condition of stitch formation when 
tension on needle thread is too 
tight or bobbin thread excessively 
loose. 





Condition of stitch formation when 
tension on needle thread is too 
loose and bobbin thread exces- 
sively tight. 









When Writing Advertiser 
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To attain highest efficiency with your Machines get the New 
W & G Lockstitch Manual. It’s free to users of W & G Lock- 
stitch Machines. Send for a copy on your company letterhead. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please Mention 
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ed supplies, the War Production Board. 
aS previously noted, directed the spin- 
ners to deliver specific kinds and 
quantities of yarn to the hose manu- 
facturers over a 16-weeks period, un- 
der preference rating AA-2X. The bur- 
den of civilian supply, therefore, is 
more and more likely to fall upon 
rayon half-hose. Production in this 
line, though handicapped by inade- 
quate equipment and manpower for the 
volume sought, may in the long run 
prove sufficient to get the retailers 
over the worst time of the present 
scarcity. 

Buyers report offerings few and far 
hetween in the better numbers of men’s 
half-hose. Some manufacturers hold 
vut hope of freer offerings contingent 
on some relief in prices from OPA to 
make up for the higher prices in cotton 
yarns under the Bankhead Amend- 
ment. 

Furnishings departments managed 
to scrape together enough domestic 
part-wool socks, especially of the short 
variety, to get through last season 
without undue complaint from custom- 
ers. The 50 per cent wool and 50 per 
cent cotton style was particularly pop- 
ular at 69 cents. Half-hose of such 
yarn content is again being offered 
at the same price by many stores and 
shops, with some quoting the short 
socks at 59 cents. Buyers are current- 
ly of the opinion that the civilian con- 
sumer will be fortunate if he can ob- 
tain, after November, any part-wool 
socks of domestic manufacture, regard- 
less of price, or all-wool numbers of 
either imported or domestic manufac- 
ture, except of the finest quality at 
high prices. 

An occasional mill is reported of- 
fering a limited quantity of numbers 
with rubber tops. One mill has had 


some crew socks in boys’ sizes, that fs, ~ 
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8 to 10% with the rubber tops, priced 
at $2.25 a dozen. These are fancies 
on the so-called sharpie order and are 
being taken up, it is understood, by the 
buyers, 


Anklets 


Manufacturers are reported con- 
cerned over the probability that unless 
V-E Day comes sooner than many have 
expected, the public’s demands for 
anklets next spring will not be filled 
by a considerable margin. In some 
quarters, it is claimed, the manufac- 
turers making this popular item are 
squeezed between high yarn prices (as 
well as other rising costs) and the 
OPA price ceiling on the end-product, 
which is regarded as needing upward 
adjustment, 

Shortage of yarns, due to continuing 
military needs, is a factor that is ac- 
cepted as part of the war and there- 
fore unavoidable. The industry, as is 
well known, is now frozen in a very 
considerable part of its production to 
the middle of December by the large 
needs of the Army and Navy. This 
means that available manpower is 
largely committed to Government busi- 
ness. Customers, accordingly, are be- 
ing warned by manufacturers and sell- 
ing offices of the conditions now pre- 
vailing and-the effect they will have 
on the amount of hosiery that can be 
offered in the coming weeks for civil- 
ian trade. 


August Hosiery Shipments 
An increase of two per cent in Aug- 
ust hosiery shipments, as compared 
with August, 1948, was insufficient to 
offset the earlier 1944 decline, with 
the result that total shipments of’ the 
first eight months of this year. were 
5.9 per cent below the corresponding 
eight months of last year, according to 
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data released by the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers. 

The only two types of hosiery ahead 
both in August and during the eight- 
month period of this year were wom- 
en’s full-fashioned and bundle goods. 
There was an increase in shipments of 
athletic socks for the eight-month pe- 
riod, but August deliveries of this 
type were under the same 1943 month. 

Buagdle goods scored an August gain 
of 25.7 per cent, while children’s and 
infants’, exclusive of anklets, gained 
20.9 per cent, and full-fashioned was 
up 3 per cent for the month. 


Heavyweight Underwear 

Business in all varieties of season- 
able knitted goods was stimulated over 
the last several weeks by the arrival 
of cold weather in a number of large 
population centers. This resulted in dis- 
tributors getting urgent appeals for 
merchandise, not only from their retail 
outlets, but in numerous cases directly 
from consumers, who sought informa- 
tion as to where they could get, at 
once, heavy underwear and sleeping 
garments for their families. It was said 
the branded lines were getting many 
of these direct calls and did what they 
could to refer the callers to stores like- 
ly to have something left to sell. Size 
ranges, of course, often are broken, 
and assortments are way below what 
would be regarded as normal. 

In some retail quarters, it was said 
the early demand was fairly well tak- 
en care of, but out of light stocks. It 
is pointed out that at least a month 
must go by before the heavyweight 
underwear now being manufactured un- 
der OPA’s tardy price adjustment can 
reach the retail stores. It will be still 
later before the mills can build up 
real volume. Consumer business may 
be lost to heavyweight goods unless 
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Use This Simple Tool 
to Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 





















Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


No need to send sinker and divider heads back to 
factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- 
ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 
clean out and reseat slots right in your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in operation—with 
only the head you are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 
Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 
: high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 
: gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 
. - Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 





We manufacture a wide line of precision products 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 
1101 E. 23rd ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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»@ mprove quality | Your ae or has right of way — ar | 
x increase output — as our nlite are concerned. His re- 
x Ame your ‘customer | quirements and his orders come FIRST, 
satisfaction 3 and we are proud to serve our country. 
At the same time, we regret that it may 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth appear- 
ance, assure greater freedom from snags. Provide proper 


i lubrication and finish needed to protect your fibers, increase 7 be necessary to ask our customers — 
elasticity, help eliminate wrinkles, give the longer wear so 
important today. Seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, users of Brinton Knitting Machines — 


rayon or combinations, you can get Laurel laboratory- 
controlled and mill-tested finishes that exactly fit your job, 


simplify your processing and step up your production. to wait, until we can care 


Qver 35 years’ experience in preparing textile fin- 
ishes for leading mills enables Laurel Technicians to make 
practical recommendations, help meet Government speci- 
fications. Send for a trial order and formula today. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Hydrocop « Laure! 3B Softener « Hetrosol « Dull 

Finishes « Water Repellents « Laurel Mildant ‘‘A”’ 


for their needs. 


BRINTON 


Circudan Knitting Machines 
3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For Victory — Buy More War Bonds 





SOAPS * OILS* FINISHES 





SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 
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BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


SPOLOTORTORETORERETELUENORORTORLOET ORE Reteitiece 






When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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the public remains interested until the 
end of the year. Though retailers are 
barred from advancing their prices in 
line with the price increase granted the 
mills, they are expected to take in 
whatever merchandise they can get in 
order to keep their customers satis- 
fied. 

Wintertime sales of lightweight un- 
derwear can be counted on to enlarge, 
it is stated, because of the lack of 
regular winter weights, If this sub- 
stitute buying is large enough, there 
will be a more difficult lightweight 
underwear supply problem in the 
spring, some observers point out. Here 
again, OPA price relief for the end- 
product, if early enough and broad 
enough, will help to stave off at least 
some of the shortage. 


July Underwear Output 


U. 8S. Census Bureau figures for 
July, just issued as this is written, 
show continued drop in production of 
underwear, as well as in new orders 
booked and the volume of unfilled busi- 
ness. 

In the knit cotton and wool end of 
the industry, production for July was 
2,409,000 dozens, compared with 3,045,- 
000 dozens for last year. Shipments 
were 2,428,000 dozens, against 3,428,000 
dozens last year; new orders received 
for the month were 1,634,000 dozens 
against 3,207,000 dozens last year. The 
unfilled orders on mill books amounted 
to only 7,799,000 dozens a year ago. 

While the figures show a decline in 
the Government business in all of 
these operations, there was likewise a 
considerable drop in civilian business. 
In production, for example, the civil- 
ian volume dropped from 2,099,000 doz- 
ens to 2,038,000 dozens from a year 
ago. The shipments dropped from 
2,241,000 dozens a year ago to 2,059,000 
dozens this year. New orders this year 
were 1,501,000 dozens against 2,854,000 
dozens last year for July. Also in the 
unfilled orders with mills, this July’s 
figure was 6,337,000 dozens, compared 
with 8,310,000 dozens a year ago. 

In men’s heavyweight union suits, 
production was 87,000 dozens, compared 
with 121,000 dozens a year ago. In 
children’s heavyweight suits, produc- 
tion was 9,000 dozens, compared with 
17,000 dozens a year ago. In the im- 
portant children’s end of the business, 
production in infants’ wrappers, bands, 
and shirts was 256,000 dozens, com- 
pared with 251,000 dozens a year ago. 
The sleeping garments production of 
ribbed garments was 31,000 dozens, 
compared with 30,000 dozens a year 
ago. 

Flat-knit sleepers production was 
27,000 dozens, compared with 21,000 
dozens a year ago. But orders on 
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hand with mills at the end of the 
month in infants’ wrappers, bands, and 
shirts was only 776,000 dozens against 
1,452,000 dozens a year ago. Sleeping 
garments orders with mills on hand at 
the end of July was 104,000 dozens in 
the ribbed styles, against 185,000 doz- 
ens a year ago, and in the flat knot, 
83,000 dozens, compared with 106,000 
dozens a year ago. 


Price Ceiling Adjustment 
in Heavyweight Underwear 


Though the compensatory OPA hea- 
vyweight underwear ceiling adjust- 
ment was said, by and large, to be only 
enough to absorb the higher cost of the 
yarn, this measure of relief for the 
underwear miils was sufficient to 
bring out a fair volume of new allot- 
ments of merchandise, it was report- 
ed in the leading markets. Buyers have 
been prompt to take up whatever they 
were offered, of course. They would 
have taken double the amount, and 
they have hopes that further allot- 
ments will be made as soon as pos- 
sible after the manufacturers have 
made actual tests of their present costs 
and prices. It is stressed that had 
OPA been able to take its action a 
month earlier, it would have been more 
to the liking of all trade interests con- 
cerned. 

The underwear milis are reported as 
disappointed over the small cotton 
yarn allocations just received from 
WPB for the last-quarter program in 
the manufacture of the specified in- 
fants’ and children’s numbers. As re- 
ported, the allotments in many in- 
stances were only about 10 per cent 
of the amounts applied for. The ap- 
plications were based on comparative 
needs with the last quarter of 1943, as 
stipulated. 

The new allocations, manufacturers 
Say, are so small as to mean a very 
insignificant production for the last 
quarter, which is really the important 
one this year, due to the acute short- 
age of these garments for civilian 
needs this fall and winter. While rec- 
ognizing the very large rated business 
on yarns due to the war, manufacturers 
at the same time are at a loss to ex- 
plain the reason for such a sharp re- 
duction in their applications. 


Mixed Results 
for Lend-Lease 


The purchasing program of the 
Treasury Department for Lend-Lease 
during the first haif of October, in- 
cluding hosiery, sweaters, and under- 
wear, met with mixed results, It ap- 
peared that the entire quantity of ho- 
siery and sweaters would be procured 
but that the availability of underwear 
in the full amount sought was in ques- 
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tion. Limited offers of underwear were 
estimated to be due, in part at least, 
to the heavy demands of the armed 
services, Men’s_ short-sleeve, ankle- 
length union suits were said to be 
one of the items that were short of 
the demand. In the hosiery field, of- 
ferings of women’s cotton stockings 
were not so liberal, and in the trade 
it was reported that rayon stockings 
would be considered. In children’s un- 
derwear, the Treasury’s procurement 
agency encountered the same condi- 
tions as those complained of by civilian 
buyers—limited allocations. 


Army Sweaters 


Mills are now running steadily on 
the last requirement of the high neck 
sweater for the Army, and deliveries 
are going forward fairly regularly, it 
is understood. The market appears 
to believe that the Army may be need- 
ing more of the sweaters in the near 
future, and accordingly will be putting 
out another invitation of the kind. 
Also the same opinion holds that the 
Army may shortly require more of the 
jungle shirts as well as the knitted 
mufflers. For this reason, mills and 
selling offices are continuing their 
conservative policy in regard to tak- 
ing on more civilian business, particu- 
larly in men’s sweaters. 

The civilian market, as noted, also 
finds that offerings of other sweaters, 
such as women’s numbers, are less 
numerous than they had been previous- 
ly. The whole market is tightening 
up, as the demand starts at retail 
with the consumer. The outlook, ac- 
cordingly, is held to be for a short 
supply of all staples in sweaters for 
the balance of the year for civilians. 


Output of 
Men’s Shorts 


Men’s shorts production with mills 
fell off sharply during the month of 
July, according to the recently issued 
Bureau of the Census report, The pro- 
duction this July of men’s shorts for 
civilian needs was 230,000 dozens, 
which compares with 350,000 dozens for 
July a year ago. For Government re- 
quirements, production this July was 
309,000 dozens against 370,000 dozens 
a year ago, 

New orders booked this July for 
civilian trade amounted to 207,000 
dozens, against 266,000 dozens a year 
ago; for the Government, new book- 
ings this July were 315,000 dozens 
against 408,000 dozens a year ago. Un- 
filled orders with mills at the end of 
this July amounted to 562,000 dozens 
in civilian garments, against 811,000 
dozens a year ago; and 933,000 doz- 
ens for the Government this July 
against 2,147,000 dozens a year ago. 
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Always mistily sheer and charming, 
exquisitely soft and dainty—miles more 
wear—when Milady’s hose and clothing 
fabrics are DuraBeau finished. 
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Reg. US.A and Canade 


SCHOLLER BROS., Inc., 
Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 












































SIT URPCUNSTINE Mm) FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN arms on reel, automatic yardage control 








A QUARTER OF A CENTURY , 
. and improved tension device. Reduced 


A ALP u 2 if “ e R mil doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 
Write for Bulletin 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 


! COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS FIDELITY. MACHINE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE S.C FALLRIVER. MASS. & 3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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RENOS = YARN MARKETS 


Worsted Yarn 


Government Controls to Continue Beyond German Surrender— 
Spinners’ and Processors’ Costs Still Advancing—Relatively 
Little Yarn Now Available for Reconversion—Yarn Sources 
Remain Conservative as to Booking Forward Orders—Market 
Interests Optimistic as to Postwar Volume, but Vague as to 


Details 


Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 1944 


THE FOURTH quarter has gotten under way amid the same handicaps 

that prevented adequate supply of cotton, rayon, and worsted 
yarns during the spring and summer. On top of requirements for the 
war effort and at least the minimum civilian needs, Government agen- 
cies have been stressing the expediency of substantially enlarging the 
availability of American-spun yarn for shipment abroad. All branches 
of the yarn industry continue to operate under Government controls. 
Production of the large majority of yarn counts and kinds has re- 


mained below the demand. 


Industry leaders have kept closely in 


touch with Washington authorities for a clue as to postwar intentions. 
So far, the industry has only been confused by contradictory state- 
ments and publication of tentative plans. 


Cotton Yarns 


As previously noted, on August 28 
the OPA made effective a new, higher 
ceiling for carded and combed sale 
yarns. Whether to the spinners and 
distributors, or to the consumers of 
yarn, this OPA action was only of tem- 
porary benefit. There was a spurt of 
new yarn business immediately follow- 
ing publication of the higher ceiling 
rates. Spinners extended their cover- 
age temporarily. Demand was much 
larger than immediate supply. 

It followed, of course, that in some 
closely-priced lines, in order to be able 
to pay substantially more for their 
yarn, the manufacturers had to ask 
OPA to adjust the ceilings accordingly 
for their end-prices. In some cases, 
this was attended to, In others, it is 
still pending OPA investigation into 
the manufacturing costs of the various 
lines, 

-Apparently, it is not in the nature 
of any wartime Government expedient 
—such as price-fixing—to accomplish 
its object without interference from 
other important considerations, This 
has been demonstrated in cotton yarns 
over the last several weeks. 

Despite the wider margins for gross 
profit allowed the yarn mills by the 
OPA price ceiling rise, they have late- 
ly reduced their forward selling to 
about 30 days for rated accounts and 
to a basis of week-by-week deliveries 
to ordinary (unrated) customers. 

Since August 28, when spinners were 
granted higher OPA ceiling prices, the 
Government’s attitude toward wages 
has changed, and at this writing it 
seems likely that the wage scales in 
cotton mills may be raised enough to 
throw into doubt the spinners’ margins 
under the new OPA price set-up. 

In addition, the CCC plan for Gov- 
ernment control of all cotton not oth- 
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erwise disposed of is believed likely to . 


increase spinners’ cotton costs materi- 
ally, or else to tie up the bulk of the 
present cotton crop in Government 
loans. 

On top of all this, the manpower 
situation among spinning mills has not 
improved as was expected, and there 
is a general inability among the spin- 
ners to make up tardy deliveries and 
increase the yarn supplies for new de- 
mands. 

A Government release has been is- 
sued, showing that second quarter cot- 
ton yarn output fell below the first 
1944 quarter by a substantial margin, 
despite increased demand for yarn. 
Yarn output during the third quarter 
is known now to have fallen below 
the monthly average for the first half 
of this year. 

As previously shown, the sale yarn 
industry, through its advisory repre- 
sentatives and otherwise, many months 
ago tried to interest Washington au- 
thorities in taking steps to sustain 
and improve sale yarn production. This 
matter was presented to the top execu- 
tives of the armed services and those 
of the several civilian agencies, in- 
cluding the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, War Labor Board, OPA and 
WPB, but without any real program 
resulting. 

Within the yarn industry, it is now 
believed to be too late for any ef- 
fective Government aid to be given 
before Germany quits, at least, and it 
is regarded as probable that sale yarn 
will remain short of actual demand 
even when partial peace is restored. 
That is, while 1939 production has 
been exceeded by about 75 per cent in 
some counts, the military and naval 
cotton needs for the remaining action 
against Japan will be large enough to 
keep civilian cotton yarn supply below 
the regular requirements. 





Worsted yarn sources and their sell- 
ing representatives report that in- 
quiries for yarn have again become 
more numerous and that orders have 
been accepted for deliveries of regular 
counts and put-ups that will keep the 
milis in operation until the end of De- 
cember, if they have sufficient man- 
power for that period. If the custom- 
ers had their way, orders would be 
booked at least through the first quar- 
ter of 1945, and possibly well into next 
spring. As it is, a few spinners are 
said to have accommodated preferred 
accounts through January with at least 
part of their requirements. 

Some large units are desirous of 
seeing an end to the business already 
on their books before anything addi- 
tional is placed under contract. A 
third group is working with the ob- 
jective of owning yarns even at a loss, 
rather than go ahead without any 
stock. It is natural, however, that buy- 
ers favor the spinner manufacturing 
yarns from foreign wool, or at least 
on a percentage basis, on account of 
price. Parity prices must be reached 
before there is any sound basis for 
going ahead. As to spot sales, almost 
any kind of yarn can be moved at 
present on account of the feeling al- 
ready mentioned that it is better to 
have even a limited supply on hand. 

The Army has notified worsted yarn 
spinners to take steps to maintain 
their production of yarn for O.D, ma- 
terials, both the cloth and the knitted 
items, during January, at the same av- 
erage rate as they are operating on 
during the present quarter. This ends 
the talk among spinners of possible 
cancellation of their unfilled orders 
for these Army goods, and it also les- 
sens the unrated customers’ chances 
of better supply after the turn of the 
year, 


September Rayon 
Yarn Deliveries 


As compared with the preceding 
month and with the like 1943 period, 
September rayon deliveries are report- 
ed by Rayon Organon as follows: Sep- 
tember, 44,700,000 pounds; August, 44,- 
300,000; September, 19438, 40,200,000. 
Month-end stocks in producers’ hands 
totaled 6,400,000 pounds. This com- 
pared with 6,900,000 pounds at the 
end of the preceding month and 7,800,- 
000 pounds at the end of September, 
1943. 

Rayon staple fiber deliveries during 
September totaled 14,200,000 pounds. 
This compared with 14,400,000 pounds 
during August. Deliveries of staple 
fiber in September last year amounted 
to 14,500,000 pounds. Month-end stocks 
of staple in producers’ hands totaled 
3,100,000 pounds, compared with 3,200,- 
000 pounds at the end of August this 
year and 1,800,000 pounds at the end 
of September, 1943. 
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or You Who Are Using 
BLENDS 


lf you are combining Viscose and Acetate, 
Cotton and Viscose, or Acetate, Wool and 
Acetate, Aralac and Acetate, or other natu- 
ral and synthetic fibers, these Kali textile 
chemicals are especially intended for you. 


FREAYSPINOL* —spinning oil. 
HYDROX Y* Sizes DM and BT 


—for sizing Rayon Staple and mixtures. 


KALENE* @ 2—to control shrinkage of 


Spun Rayon and mixtures. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
| 427 Moyer Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 
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f TEXTILE 
EXTRACTION 


7 


TOLHURSTS have proven themselves time and again the 
fastest, most efficient extractors in the textile field. For every 
need, for every material, the right Tolhurst will do it better 
and faster. 


TOLHURST “SUPREX"—For cotton raw stock this 48” ex- 
tractor has proven its worth, in speed of extraction, econdsmy 
and production. Smooth, efficient operation is assured by 
“SUPREX™ suspension principle. Higher rotational speeds 
mean quicker and greater extraction. Timer control elimin- 
ates guessing when load is finished. 


m TOLHURST “CENTER-SLUNG” 
Every feature of the 
“CENTER-SLUNG” has 
been designed to produce 
greater volume in shorter 
time. Unexcelled for un- 
derwear, tubing, hosiery 
and other fabrics. The 

— exclusive center-of-gravity 
basket suspension enables this machine to handle unbalanced 
loads and assures smooth operation. Available in 40”, 48” 
60”, 72” basket sizes. 


TOLHURST "SOLID CURB" 
Designed for rapid handling of 
small loads, the Tolhurst “SOLID 
CURB” Extractor is ideal for yarn, 
hosiery and other textiles. Motor 
drive. Basket sizes 20” and 30” 


Write for detailed literature 


* Re Pies 









EAST MOLINE, ILLINGIS 
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DAMP-TEX 


The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease nal efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trial offer. 
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STEELCOTE MEG. C0.* T. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, 


, THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA, 
H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 











Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 


TRUCKS 





For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mtrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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@ Operating men everywhere have learned that 
the Johnson Joint is far more than just a better 
stuffing box or steam fit. It’s an effective way to 
help solve many of your operating problems, this 
year and every year. 


To begin with, the Johnson Joint steps up pro- 
duction. Its simple trouble-free design saves val- 
uable time that is wasted when machines are shut 
down to repack or repair stuffing boxes. In addi- 
tion, it provides a simple, neater way to install 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 

“loday ..- Solvay Alkalies are vital contributions to our 


While production goes up, maintenance costs Rin f : 
war-operating industries. Aviation—but one major con- 


come down. The Johnson Joint has no packing 
to wear out, needs no oiling or adjusting, and ab- 
sorbs trouble-causing misalignment—both lateral 
and angular. 


sumer—exemplifies the basic use of these quality alkalies 
and related products in the manufacture of essential war 


equipment. Solvay, serving all industry since 1881. 
Reducing maintenance of course stretches your : 
manpower—makes hard-to-get help available for 
more productive work. This is particularly im- 
portant today. From every 
standpoint, you never had 
greater need for the 
Johnson Joint than you 
have right now. 


“Jomovrow...the application of today’s wartime de- 
velopments in industry will establish new horizons for 
American manufactur- 
ers. Solvay, America’s 
largest producer of 
quality alkalies, will 





SOLVAY 





continue to offer its re- 
search and technical 
resources to a greater- 





expanding peacetime 


The Johnson Corporation 


industry. 
815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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SODA ASH 
AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
CAUSTIC POTASH . 


CHLORINE . 


CAUSTIC SODA 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE + SALT 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
MODIFIED SODAS 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specializing in 
the 
Utilization of Labor 


and 


Equipment 
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The work we have done and are doing in the textile 
industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 








D. S. KEOGH J. J. SKELLY 
President Vice President and General Manager 





H. B. CRAFT 


Viee President in Charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 




















250 PARK AVENUE, 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TANK BUILDERS for 88 YEARS 
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STARCH 
KETTLES 


F432 
KETTLES 
JIG BOXES 
BOILERS 
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AIR 
RECEIVERS 
STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 
STAND PIPES 
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REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip 
ment in first-class rut- 
nin 
replacement 
new brush. We have ¢ 


full stock on head. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 


Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45S YEARS 
121 N.“Aberdeen St.,.Chicago 7, Ul. 
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Lower Costs and 
Increase Production _ 












As specialists in 
the manufacture 
and _ application 
of leather belting 
: the engineering 
Bf| service we can of- | gay 
|| fer the textile w. 
'| manufacturer is 
‘| based on sound 
practice —on ex- 
perience gained 
over many years. 
Customers have 
frequently se- 
cured real savings and lowered cost per yard of 
cloth through increased efficiency of their drives. 
Tell us your problem. 
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Rhoads Tannate Leather Belting is unusually strong 
with a firm pulley grip that assures maximum ma- 


tion —less spoilage. Its great endurance quality 
results in a long lifetime of hard service. Little 
maintenance is required. 
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J.E. RHOADS & SONS « Est. 1702 
35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - CLEVELAND 
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* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
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*xAlways Uniform 
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The Keever 
Stareh Company. 
Columbus. Ohio 
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REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain 


RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- 


RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades 
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BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing > Glare-Reducing - Figured and Wire Glass 


SECRET OF EMPLOYEE COMFORT IN SOUTHERN MILLS... 





FROSTED AKLO GLASS! 


Like a veritable Who’s Who is the long list of Southern Mills and Plants 
glazed with glare-and-heat-reducing Frosted AKLO Glass. Well over 100 
of the leading mills in the South have turned to this modern glare-reducing 
glass to improve employee comfort and increase production. 


Blue Ridge AKLO Glass is soothingly blue-green in color, with a smooth, 
acid-treated mat finish on both sides, available in both Hammered and 
Ribbed patterns. This cool-appearing color adds much to the appearance of 
mills and plants. But what a difference it makes as compared with 
ordinary glass! 


Frosted AKLO abolishes glare . . . adding to safety and employee com- 
fort through accompanying reduction in eyestrain. It is comfortably cool 
because it absorbs 9714 per cent of the sun’s infra-red heat rays... . 
providing additional benefit to workmen during the hot months. 


Made by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn., Frosted 
AKLO is sold by Libbey-Owens-Ford through leading glass distributors. 
If your plant is faced with excessive sun glare and heat, check the advan- 
tages of Frosted AKLO. For complete information, write Blue Ridge Sales 
Division, Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company, 70114 Nicholas Building. 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 





























densed to a few days. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago. Illinois 


_ ATLAS - OMETERS 


DER-OMETER @ FADE-OMETER @ WEATHER 


"ATLAS - OMETERS 


Accelerated Testing Equipment 


® Recognized by manu- 

© Required for testing in facturers and consum- 

many Federal Specifi- ers alike for over a 
~S cations, quarter-century. 


LAUNDER-OMETER 


Standard laboratory washing machine 
of the A. A. T. C. C.—measures resistance 
to washing action, shrinking, 
color fastness to soaps and solvents. All 
factors carefully controlled—can be re- 
produced exactly at any time. 


FADE-OMETER 


Rotates specimens around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Carbon Arc, the closest ap- 
proach to natural sunlight. 
automatically controlled. 


WEATHER-OMETER 
Duplicates effect of actual exposure— 


months of sun, rain, heat and cold con- | i THE 








OMETER 








Selig's 







Floor Maintenance 


® Reduce years of = ® Used in 36 pe 
I ! h Id. s 
bidet 62 Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 









in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 


utes. tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 


Temperature without obligation. Wr ite 


CO. 





ATLANTA 
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@ Helps separate long fibres from short 
Mi \ c R 0 @ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 
> 


@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 
i oe The @ Provides control of conditions caused 
0 [J AS T A N p | N ¢ by static electricity 
ae @ Protects cards and preserves the wire 
Conditioner | 
@ Safeguards health, insures better 
fo i working conditions by preventing 


Dust and Fi 
Textile Fibres 


Restore smoothness to BUSY WORN FLOORS 
Thay ) 


i B 
pS 
E.% 


Foiled 
Pas 
Set 


& 


8 coupon for FREE technical information 


— 


be | 

Cc 

+> 

wn" 

Q 

3 | 
a. 
th 


NOW while floors are busy and traffic cannot be delayed you can repair 
holes over the week-end. No Ripping or Chipping--Just smooth it on and SI 


: truck over it within 36 hours. 2 
: Dampproof . .. Sparkproof . . . Fire Resistant . .. Non-Dusting 

Over 100,000 Satisfied Customers 2 30 Other Building Maintenance Products 
| Sales Offices and Stocks in All Principal Cities 

| 
| 


Sirs: Please send me free technical information on STONHARD RESURFACER. 


My floors are: Concrete [] Wood [7] 


814 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Phila. 8, Pa. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


STONHARD COMPANY Phitadeiphia 8, Pa. : Established in 1922 
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| A High grade gas, by-product and 
q steam coal from Wise County, 


Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 





A laboratory controlled prod- 

uct blended to meet exacting 
| GREMTDD stoker requirements. From 
| Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
| state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
COKE County, Va., and Connellsville 


Coke from Pennsylvania. 





BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON 
CINCINNATI DETROIT 










state Railroad. Our personnel with the 
experience gained through 
long and varied marketing 
activity assures effective 
servicing of any fuel 
requirement. 





High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 
















Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


GENCO Steam and domestic coals from 


a number of producing districts. 








ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium ... Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
Branches: 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 





: 
} 
4 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 





























| | Designers and 

4 Manufacturers 

i | of 
TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
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SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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a Beam Blowing ”*’ 


STANZOLENE 









Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 


Stanzolene is especially suited to bath, your dy will be much eleane 
eliminated. 


a a in beam dyeing with “‘Smudging’’ 

sulphur and direct colors. It is not necessary to use any scour- 
It will net remain in the yarn, but ing agent, or penetrant with Stanzolene. 
will help to wash out loose dye par- as it conditions the yarn to such a8 
ticles. a Se a eee ny ag 
Stansolene will positi your place, ere normally react 
“blow cut’ problems wtp My perfectly draw the yore Se. ae eauxing 

even dyeing on package goods of sul- the beam to ‘“Blow’’. This drawing 

Shur or direct colors. You can expect tight of the yarn will take place ever 

te find your package dyed throughout in the rinse bath unless 

even around the inside of the yarn added. 

next to the eone itself. Write for free working semple stat 
When Stanzolene is used in the rinse ing whether fer sulphur or direst eolers 


>Samdlarc 
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Seah ce.of camden 


TANGUAY 


Camden. WN. ] > b HARR, AVE 












































ANHYDROUS 


-!/ SODIUM 
ACETATE 


“ 99°, MINIMUM 








A fine freeflowing product made 


Ys especially for dye-makers, dyers and 








m [| printers. Exceptionally low in iron, 
| chlorides and sulfates and packed in 
™ moisture-proof steel drums in which 
im * "4 ae le Tye ssi 8 WRAP SECURELY ADDRESS CLEARLY 
| — | indefinitely. rite for a sample 
1 Ack . EXPRESS BEFORE DEC. 1st 


‘ BEFORE YOU can wrap, address and ship you first 
* 








must have bought something. Have you completed 


; your Christmas shopping, particularly for those gifts | 
; We also invite your inquiries for: you will send out of town? Railway Express relied on 
by generations of Americans for speeding gifts and | 
ZINC ACETATR goods safely to their destinations, suggests you é it 
AMMONIUM ACETATE now. And here’s why: The shipping needs of our 


country at war are urgent. 


a] COPPER ACETATE 
SODIUM DIACETATE You, as a a sender, can — us rates your inter- 
ests, too, by doing these three simple things: 
ALUMINUM ACETATE 


& 





“A 








yn (Basie or Normal) 
: 1 Shop and ship before December Ist. Phone 
MANGANESE ACETATE <9 eae reich 

7 | ailway Express when the packages are ready 
a MAGNESIUM ACETATE to go. 
* SUCROSE OCTA ACETATE 2 Wrap your gifts carefully and securely. 
‘2 POTASSIUM ACETATE 
ng 3 Address them clearly with your own and the 
is 





consignee’s name, street number, city and state. 






For further information write: 


Ye 








Seis ™ ~ * »s 
om ne Sea * Bea oa ee 
ide hie ee ee oe Sa Pe Rae 
es SS Sate ee : OS Se 


» 4704 Pine Avenue - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


oc a 














SPECIALISTS 
WwooD 


Fe Verrell Machine (6.4% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 


Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners eliminates 

use of cans entirely. Goods come from oven to tenter- 

ing frame, equipped with 5 Red-Ray Burners. Cloth is 

ae Ss width and drying completed. More production, 
8. 


Write for complete details. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 W. 45TH STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representative: New — Representative: 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY Cc. YEATON 
1610 Hartford Rd.—Chariotte, N. C. Neretias ad. —Swansea, Mass. 





Canadian Representative 
RUDEL MACHINERY co... Ltd. 
614 St. James St., West—Montreal, Can. 


























BEST 


in the Long Kun 











Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- 
cause they give you better 
service. They're durable, 
uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge to insure smooth even 
yarn. They reach you in 
perfect condition with full 
count assured because they 
come to you in sealed metal containers. 
Samples on request—write direct or to 
your nearest representative. 





U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
STANDARD 


UNIVERSAL 


PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. 


GREENVILLE, 
S. C. 





AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 





NTO TIT © 


ORs Ore s (0)u's Ob CO OM yb 
O@fot:}copeblo me sto) e(-) aay ww A'g-3 y 
obslo Mr) eo) tele t(- i xox 


337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Kepairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 
Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method ef raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 


Give us a trial 





Lib iii 





All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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easy steps 





with UNISORB 





i, 


LIL 


AG LAT ee 
tree eae ce re ON ne 





; | Chalking outline of feet or base of looms in 
preparation to jacking ‘em up, is one step. 


: a * 
; 








Another is cementin 
| in place so looms can 
dampen vibration. 


both sides of Un sisorb pads 
anchored to isoiate and 





a 
OO _—_ a 





“a 





tT 


tiie —— 


enti 


regent 


There's no drilling or boring or damaging floors 
—when you anchor looms with Unisorb felt 
cushion mountings. It’s simple, quick, and inex- 
pensive. Two of four simple steps are shown above: 

Our free booklet, ‘‘Unisorb in the Industrial 
Plant”’ tells the whole story with pictures—send 
for it today. 





THE FELTERS COMPANY INC. 


210-X SOUTH 





STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARGUTO 


OILLESS BEARINGS 


.IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 


“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 








20 years 






without 
a drink— 


ERGUT UIA ON 


NE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
































THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 













Be SONY *9 


ae for cottons 
 @ rayons and 


mixed goods 





Treaty 














WHEN | GET BACK TO MY DESK 
IN THE PURCHASING DEPT-— ]- .%@ 


“oe 
ZN I ‘2 : 
aS \ AY 


A I'LL ALWAYS SPECIFY 
VICTORIAS 





















\ D2 
Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 














Cotton 


ON THE WAR-FRONT 
ON THE HOME-FRONTiNe 



















bp , 





ee < 
6°@e ZB 
ietel anstorial re 
educational materia 3. Descriptive list of finishes. 


With the aid of valuable educa- 4. Do you Know (facts about 


tional material, teachers all cotton). 

over the country are telling 5. Cotton Quiz (in cartoon 
young Americans in a new and form). 

interesting way the importance 6. A Bag of Tricks (clothes 
of cotton—its vital part on the from bags). 

War-Front and on the’ Home- 7. How to take care of ap- 


parel, accessories, and 


Front. The following is a par- 
home furnishings. 


tial list of the educational mate- 
rial which has been supplied to 
teachers: 
1. List of educational exhib- 
its and aids. 


2. Bibliography of cotton lit- 
erature. 


If you are interested in learning 
more about this educational 
program, write to Fashion Di- 
rector, Department M, Cotton- 
Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 
way, New York 7, New York, 


COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE @ NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 











-——|GRAVER] 
WATER CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 
TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 
GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO. ING. 


4809-77 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
NEW YORK CATASAUQUDA, PA. CHICAGO 





TULSA 














Points to remember 







ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cor. 
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VICTOR petivers 


ITRAVELERS Pius TIME 





Because Victor Travelers have so consistently saved 
time by reducing end breakage, by running longer 
between changes, and by permitting higher spindle 
speeds, many mills have learned to look for “extra 
work-hours” in every box. 


The actual traveler cost per package of finished yarn 
is infinitesimal. But the cost of the time the right 
Victor Traveler can save you makes a substantial 
difference in your spinning and twisting overhead. 


Right now, every mill needs this time-saving more 
than ever—to help make up for shortages in skilled 
workers—to help deliver urgently needed war orders 
on time, 


Victor Service Engineers can help you choose the 
Victor Traveler that will deliver the most “extra 
work-hours” per box on your frames. Write, wire, or 
phone for prompt service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. — Tel. 247 
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“We Leather with the Mair on™ 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
TEXTILE 


BEATHERS 

















Cut Your Loom Leather 
Costs In Half! 


Taken individually, Textile Leathers are comparatively 
inexpensive items. However, when the costs of all the leathers 
used during the past several years are added up, and losses of 
time due to stoppages for replacements, cost of broken picker 
sticks caused by poor lugs, etc., are figured in, the total is large. 


If you could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching 
to “BONDARON” Leathers—wouldn’t you do it? 





They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers, 
yet they consistently wear from 3 to 5 times longer. Send us 
a trail order today and prove them on your own looms. 


THERE'S REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 


ON BOND TEXTILE LEATHERS! 
Products— 
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Write for Booklet 202, 





PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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ALL “STECL BALING PRESSES 


CONOM y ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [IN USA 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, [©] ANN ARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: | 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St... Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 
















This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentwerth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 


CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St—Charlette, N. C.—L. Everett Tayler, § eas. Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Bex 272, Atlanta, Ge. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 



































AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES THE RESALE OF SURPL S STOCKS 4 1 Oe © 1 @ 1 ©) ©) a ee Ok FOR 
DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS YARNS AND CORDAGE oe oe a oo 
QUALITY IN THE CRIGINAL PACKAGES 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting Drill Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed -- Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 











HEREE 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 














CHEMICALS FOR 
SIZING « REDUCING SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


DESIZING e WETTING Machinery Division: 


COND TT re ary) ee FOR YARN AND CLOTH 
LE ELECTRIC MOISTURE TESTERS 


STRIPPING e FINISHING “AUTOMATIC PICKER ROD OILERS 


TATIC CARD STRIPPERS 


Chemical Division: 


Cog On LIQUIDS FOR AL ae! AND CLOTH 
NISHING COMPOUND 


= oe COMPAN) KEARNY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. INC. 











IRE. PHILADELPHIA 5S. P 4 
KEARNY, W. J. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
Montreal — Mexico, D. F.— Sac Paulie — Buenos Aires — Antwerp 


Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile. Leathe 


Plast cs Syn ithetic insecticides Fungicides -Enzymes 
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STANDARD 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 
with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 
boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 
dure for better whites with less bleach. 


DIAMON D 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, W. Y. 
MARSEILLES, LL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 


OR oe - een oe, 





Standardize on 


RASER 


SWEAR CYCLE” TESTS 


“wear Cy ' “Calibras 


table 
or iIt-in cycle counter. ired for each 
O: i a gmail =>. Sw8 ate the wet 
as 
vest which m - 
i . co - 
quality . uard again, brasef 


+scOV the Ta 
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SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW Y 
W.C HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pineerest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 


1S Augusta St. 
Telephone 150 


Decatur, Ga 


Dearborn 59 Allendale, N. J. 


Allendale 352! 





KNOXALL * 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 





CONSTANT LEVEL 
LUBRICATORS 


e AUTOMATIC 
LUBRICATION 


Supplies only as much 
oil as bearing uses up. 
@ LABOR SAVER 


A glance at the trans- 
parent reservoir shows 
when you need a refill. 


@ CLEAN AND SAFE 


No oil drippage from 
bearings. 


OIL-RITE’S exclusive design offers many 
advantages in a wide range of applica- 


ay tions. Check their benefits in your plant. 
Capacities 
- 16 oz. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


DIL-RITE CORPORATION 


3488 South 13th Street, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT .. . 
SIGHT GRAVITY FEED —LOOSE PULLEY — SPINDLE — OIL CUPS 
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DRONSFIEL PATENT 


ATLAS RAND 
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An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 


question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 


on anything from a postal card 
te a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and ‘Publishers 
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STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 











TEXTILE MILLS e CHF l i 
? 
LVtiitl PULP & PAPER MILLS - 

TEAM POWER PLANIS ~ STEA 
WATER @¢ APPRAISALS + PLANS > 








Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 

| Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 

| V-Belts and Sheaves 

Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill all your drive needs 
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How to Quickly Descale 
Your Jacketed Mixers! 


Removing rust and lime scale from steam or water- 
jacketed mixers, kettles, shredders or other proc- 
essing equipment improves heat transfer . . . in- 
creases unit efficiency . . . reduces operating costs! 


By introducing recommended solution of Oakite 
Compound No. 32 into these units, as directed, and 
permitting it to ‘soak’ or circulate for necessary 
period, insulating lime scale and other deposits 
are effectively removed. 


Oakite Compound No. 32 is a specially designed 
inhibited acid material. It does not harm sound 
basic metal ... is far safer to use than commer- 


cial raw acids. Write for FREE details TODAY! 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE G4 CLEANING 


HOODS SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 





ASSISTANCE 


Our practical mill men 
are located at key points 
throughout the textile field 
to assist you at all times. 
Contact us or them. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S$. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487. Dallas, Texas 
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Increased Speeds 
meet Increased Needs 


In the drive to step up spinning and twisting production, 
a lot is being accomplished these days with rings. In 
numerous mills change-over to our various lubricated styles 
has promoted production gains that are surprisingly large. 
Even without changing the style, replacing worn rings with 
new DIAMOND FINISH gives substantial improvement. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"***” 


SPINNING RENG CO. 







_ 
aS 
~ 


Makers of Spinning and Wipe Twister Rings since 1873 





For use with 
CMR Shear 
in handling 
Rayons 


CMR SHEAR 


with new ws 
Electronic ee 
Control Bs 
for Rayons a 
and by 
Cottons ap 


ue : — a 
4 : - 
(un otis & Hlartte 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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40 WORTH STREET 


Knowinc where to sell tex- 
tiles, a man can learn in a few years; 
judgment as towhen to sell them to 
get the most advantageous price can 
be had after long experience, but to 
assemble a group of men who can 
successfully merchandise and sell 
the products of a mill, requires ac- 
cumulated skill that may go back 


longer than a lifetime. 


oS 
LW Volentine bo. 
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your SIZE! 





They'll help you get maximu 


“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 









SEVDEL WOU 20. 


TILE CHEMICALS 
148 es S$ tReet - ATLANTA 


@ To reduce warp shedding and 
breakage, try SEYCO sizes. 


production in your weave room. 


SIZING......PENETRANTS.....ALKALIS 
SOFTENERS---SHUTTLE DRESSING 
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HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S$. A. 
--Distributors-- 
BOLLISTER-MORELANS CO., P. 8. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, $. €. 
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MARTINDALE 


PROTECTIVE MASKS —)— 


: i Weigh only 2/5 oz. Leading mills everywhere 


si nave: ee 
















are using ithe jmodern © 


JOHNS 





BREATHING 
LINT Jeeta ae 
Equipped with automatic stretch 
oF indicator and — angertip control 
DUST 7s fete 
SF The sizer you will need to meet 
These light-weight, comfortable masks meet - post-war competition. 
most dust hazards. Refills can be inserted in five F 
seconds. Not recommended for toxic dusts. 
Write for our 12 page 
Send $1.25 for Trial Kit of 2 Masks and 50 ie Bt 
Refills 
: or e 








: a your order for 12 Masks sar" 300 
} | Wa Oe aOR Le. eete. 6 0: ee Golnson7 

a Complete information in Mask Bulletin No. 348. Chartes B. MACHINE WORKS | 
| | MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO. ——— 


1353 HIRD AVE. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
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More Protection 
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It costs less to make your card- 






ing efficient than any other mill 










process. Modernize with the 
grinders card clothing manufac- 


PAYROLL 


Envelopes 


turers use—Roy Grinders. 









B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established |848 


W ter, Mass. . Graenvite SC. »»» Designed to comply with the 
ae: oe : pe latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
CARD GRINDERS 


quirements. Samples, prices and full informa- 
for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Asbestos €ards 


tion sent without obligation. Write today— 
TRAVERSE GRINDERS ATLANTA ENVELOPE CoO. 
for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cylinders Post Office Box 1267 
Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe Beds and ATLANTA |, GEORGIA 


Special Traverse Mechanisms 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 8 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 


UNDISPLAYED 


Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion, Cash with order. Box number address care of 








even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 columns in width. Column width 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 








Per Inch 
aa < e (oreiee anes Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
; —— et 100 a 400 or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
$6 teen ss 5.00 200 or more inches_____ 3.75 only. 








COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 














Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. "Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Phene: Liberty 6547 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Individual or manufacturers’ agents 
having established contact with heads 
of textile mills. Must have good busi- 
ness record and reference. To work 
with our established factory represent- 
atives in Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C., and Virginia. 
Training for contracting for industrial 
air conditioning will be given by our 
factory and field men. Mechanical 
knowledge helpful but not necessary. 


STEAMAIRE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








WANTED 


MECHANICAL AND RESEARCH 
ENGINEER 


Old established manufacturer of 
textile machinery located in the 
Metropolitan District desires to 
employ a Mechanical Engineer in 
permanent position for research 
in development of textile machin- 
ery. Address Box 734, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 














DISTRICT 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


An outstanding manufacturer of tex- 
tile chemical processing specialties 
has an important position open in the 
states of Georgia and Alabama for a 
man with the proper qualifications. A 
technical school graduate with practi- 
cal mill background is essential. Un- 
limited opportunity for the post war 
period. In replying give complete busi- 
ness record for the past ten to fifteen 
years, references, family status, wheth- 
er presently employed, and enclose re- 
cent snapshot (not returnable). Our 
organization knows of this advertise- 
ment. Address Box 735, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
am and yarns in all sizes and 
ors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 











POSITION WANTED 


Industrial engineering position desired 
by competent engineer versed in time 
study, cost and wage incentives. Address 
Box 740, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 











Overseer Cotton Weaving 


desires position with progressive com- 
pany having aggressive management and 
sound post war plans. Have references. 
Address Box 736, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 























MANAGER AVAILABLE 


Thoroughly experienced. Nineteen years 
on present job in charge of cotton - 
chases, ponersl buying and selling. nly 
reason for change is mill has been sold. 
Address Box 727, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, 8, Ga. 














WANTED — SALES ENGINEERS 


Openings Atlanta, Birmingham, Charlotte, New 
Orleans, Jacksonville—by well established manu- 
facturers of industrial instruments and controls. 
Technical graduates preferred hanical, elec- 
trical, chemical or textile training. Excellent 
present return and future prospects. Apply Box 
732, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 3, 
Georgia. 











3 ASSISTANT OVERSEERS 
WANTED 


One for card room; one for spooling, warping, 
slashing and tying-in; one for cloth department. 
Age preference not over 40. Straight salary and 
vacation with pay. Address Box 741, care 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

















ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 


Excellently qualified for position of assistant to 
president, cotton buyer or manager of average 
cotton mill. Twenty years 


confidence. 
N, Grant Bidg., 





{ Box 739, care 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








WANTED 
PLANT ENGINEER 


established southern company desires 

uate engineer, or equivalent, with practical 
experience in operation and maintenance of cot- 
ton mill, bleachery, and finishing plant. Perma- 
nent position, good future, ve ‘ - 
cellent twar opportunity. Address Box 737, 
c/o N, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














NEW ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURERS AGENT 


technical training, experienced, can han- 
dle a second account, preferably electrical 
control devices. Write Box 733, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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LIQUIDATING 


4—Jas. Hunter 50” Saueeze Rolls 

38—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls 

5—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 

4—Morrison 50” Stainless 
Dye Jiggs 

1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy- 
draulic Calender 

1—50” V. V. 3 Bowl Calender 


Steel 


18—John Hope Pantographs 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 


1—Van Viaanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsch 


100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
100—Copper Dry Cans 45” to 80” 


1—48” American Extractor 

1—Permutit Water Softener 

2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames 

4—35 H. P. Print Machine Motors 

6—Oopper Color Kettles, 50 to 
350 gallon capacity. 





SPECIAL 


15,000 Cotton Spindles, or 3 
units of 5,000 Spindles each. 
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- REPUBLIC TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 Worth St. 
New York, 13, N. Y. 











WANTED 


FIXERS 


FOR DRAPER LOOMS 


IN OUR NEW TIRE 
CORD FABRIC PLANT 


Men who are looking ahead will 
welcome this opportunity to start 
right at the beginning of one of 
the most important new develop- 
ments in the textile industry. 


We have openings for several loom 
fixers in our new plant (now being 
completed) located in Painesville, 
Ohio, a small, attractive mid-west- 
ern town. The work is of critical 
importance to the war and offers 








an outstanding post-wear future. 


Write in full detail, giving age, 
education, experience, draft status. 
Interviews arranged to suit appli- 
cants’ convenience. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP, 


Dept. C, 500 Fifth Ave., 


New York 18, N. Y. 














cylinder jacquard machines. 


ing machines. 


TO OFFER? 


26 SPRUCE ST. 


FOR SALE 


100 Crompton & Knowles 600 hook, double lift jacquard machines, 
complete with levers, connecting rods, top and bottom swivels, 
glass rod frames, glass rods, etc., at a very attractive price. 


40 Crompton & Knowles and Halton 2608 hook, double lift, single 


60 Crompton & Knowles and Halton 1304 hook, fine index, double 
lift, single cylinder, jacquard machines. 


Numerous lots of Draper and Crompton & Knowles looms, 150 
Veeder-Root, double shift pick counters—Universal quillers, Sipp 
Warpers and winders, Atwood spinning and 5-B Doubling and twist- 


We also purchase surplus used textile equipment for dyeing, fin- 
ishing, weaving, and preparatory machinery. WHAT HAVE YOU 


PATERSON SILK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


PATERSON, N. J. 








FOR 


ENGINEERING 


SALES 


ARGE established indus- 
trial manufacturer of pre- 
cision products used in all 
kinds of machinery and 
equipment has opening in 
Sales Engineering Depart- 
ment for man trained in Me- 
chanical or Electrical Engi- 
neering with some shop and 








drawing room experience 
preferably in textile machin- 
ery field. This is a postwar 
proposition. Good opportuni- 
ty for advancement. Straight 
salary plus traveling ex- 
penses. In original reply 
please state your age, col- 
lege, qualifications and other 


vital information. Applicants 
chosen for consideration will 
be interviewed by the man 
for whom they will work. 


Address Box 738, care 


COTTON. Grant Bldg... 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 














FOR SALE 


12—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
4—K&W & Buhimann Skein Dyers. 
1—1000 Ib. Raw Stock Dyer. 
~~ & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-30’ leg. 
ee & Perkins Calenders 50”- 
2—54” Embossers. 
2—Textile Tenters 30’-90’ lg. 
3—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 
3—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
6614”. 
1—6-Comp. 30’ Washer 66”. 
2—P & S Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 
2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 
400—Copper Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
5—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 
colors. 
o~-Sagee Jacketed Kettles 24-150 
gals. 
1—3-Drum Rayon Slasher. 
8—-Sargent & Bramwell Feeds. 
42—Whitin & D&F Spinning Frames. 
3—Fearnaught Pickers 30”-60’’. 
5—Mules 240-360 spindles. 
133—Fletcher Double Deck Twisters. 
15—D&F Breaker & Fin. Cards. 
15—D&F Worsted Cards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Auto. 
Looms. 
3—Permutit Water Softeners. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
Co., INC. 


5th Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 























WANTED! 


Your listings of surplus Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


THXITILE MACHINERY DEALER 
10 Purchase St. Pall 





} 


NEW YORK TEXTILE MAN 


Acting as Broker, Jobber, Distributor, etc. 
Highly Recommended and 
Financially Responsible 
INVITES CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM MILLS, MILL AGENTS, ETC. 
Immediate and Post-war Business 


Box 636, 1474 Broadway, New York 














PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 
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described it in 450 B.C. but Indigo was 
known many centuries before in India, - 
its original home. Its botanical name is 
“Indigofera Tinctoria”, but in different 
countries and different periods it was 
known by many names and used for 


varying purposes. 


The Persians called it Nila and used it 
for dyeing their beards. The Chinese 
knew it-as a blue cosmetic for the eye- 
brows. The Portuguese of the 16th cen- 
tury knew it as Anil. 
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Many plants of the New World yielded 
an Indigo and dyes of this character 
were known from Hudson’s Bay to. Peru 
before the white man came. In recent 
times, Indigo was grown in many parts 
of the world, and there were many 
complaints about the differences in the 
price and quality and about the decep- = 
tive practices of its growers and vendors. 
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The uniform intensity of synthetic In- 
digo, introduced during the 19th cen- 
tury. was a great advantage. “Working 
to s cations”, the textile chemist 
creates products more valuable to in- 
dustry because of an unvarying uni- = 
formity such as is never found in nature. = 
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== Fermentation of Indigo.. "French Indio— 1748 

| = 3 NATURE'S BLUE : 

| == Indigo, in the past-and until recent = 

— times, was the most universally known 8 == 

| == dye, equally effective on all fibers — = 
=— cotton, silk, wool, and linen. Herodotus = —— | 
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Abbott Machine Co. ......... 62 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ......... 161 
Abington Textile Machinery 
RR Sh ah kn ae * 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 42 
SERRE ae Cae e 184 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 7 and 71 
Althouse Chemical Co. ...... 59 
Aluminum Oo. of America 48 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 38 


American Air Filter Co., Inc.. * 
—" Aniline Products, 
nc 
American Associated Consult- 
ants, Inc. 
American Oyanamid & Chemical 


ELS ies kicGs 4 Gls bebe <0 6's 41 
American Magnesium Corp.. 52 
American Moistening Co. 60 
American Monorail Co. ...... 86 
American Paper Tube Co. .... 196 


American Pulley Co. ........ 
American Rolling Mill Co. ... * 


American Viscose Corp. ..... 79 
Aqua-Sec Corporation ....... * 
I CS ce 32 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 1838 
Aridye Oorporation ......... ad 
Arkansas Company. Inc. .... 38 
Armstrong Cork Co. ....... 17 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ * 
Atlanta Envelope ae <b becesa 191 
Atlanta Paper Co. .......... 34 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 178 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ id 
MD EEE kk cls cc dice bes 171 
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Pe ee ad a de * 
Barber-Colman Co. ......... 133 


Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. * 
Becco Sales Corp. ..... 22 -. = 
Best & Co., Edward H. 


Blickman, ‘Ine., RR PONS Be ial 
Blue Ridge Sales Division. ...178 
Bond Co., Charles ........... 85 
Borne, Scrymser SEE oeulls bie % 179 
Brinton Co., seb severe. 169 
Brown Instrument Co. ...... 89 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... * 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 54 
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Calco Chemical Division ..... 35 
Cameron Machine Oo. ....... * 
Carbomatic Carperation veuwe® 195 
Carborundum Co. ........... * 
Carrier Corporation SD aete ws ee ° 
Sere a cA oc cle ccc 144 
Ciba Co., Inc. SESE. SA err e 
Classified ees | .192 and 193 
Cleveland Tramrail Division. . 
Cling-Surface Oo. ........... * 
ag Cee See 138 
Clipper Belt ‘Lacer i ah es oe ad 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Oo. ........ 178 
Come Machine & Foundry Co. * 
Cole M tg. lt. Bae ae 176 
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Columbia OChemical Division. * 
Commercial Factors Corp. 

bodily Fae Gg Inside Front Cover 


Consolidated Products Co., Ine.193 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. m+ 
Cotton Textile Institute eae 
Creston & Knowles Loom 
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Curtis ‘t Marble Machine Co. 189 
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Darnell Oorp., Ltd. ......... 147 
Ring veler Oo. ...... 174 
Davis & Oo., Inc., Chas. O.... 


Dayton Rubber Mtg. Co. ... 88 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Ma- 
Se Fd ea cele as 6% e 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 187 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. ........... id 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ....... 147 
Dommerich & Co., a Oe ok cam . 56 
Dow Chemical Co. .......... 47 
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Draper Corporation ......... 1 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ...... 188 
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Emery Industries, Inc. ..... » 45 
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Fairbanks-Morse & Co. ...... * 
Felters Company ........... 183 
Fidelity Machine Oo. ....... 171 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ 77 
Fitzgerald, ES ose a 193 
Pletcher Works ............ * 
Foster Machine Co. ......... * 
Ce fee ke a a Lik oli 70 
Franklin Process Co. ........ * 
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Gastonia Brush Co. ........ ° 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & 
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Gates Rubber Co. ........... 75 
Gaylord Container Corp. ..... 5 
General Ooal Co. ........... 180 
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General Electric Co. (Lamps). 78 


General Electric Co. (Motors). * 
Georgia Power Co. 9 
Gilmer Co., L. H. 
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Graton & Knight Co. ...37 and 49 
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Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
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H & B American Machine Co.. * 
Hart Products Corp. ........ 137 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. oe 143 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ..... 20 
Hunt Machine Oo., Rodney ...190 


Industrial Rayon Oorp. 119 and ms 
Industrial Steels, Inc. 
International Salt Oo., Inc. ... ° 
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© Lambeth Rope Corp. ......... 65 
» Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T .174 
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' Old Dominion Box Co. 6 
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' Parks-Cramer Company 
| Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
' Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. .. 25 
| Peterson Silk Machinery Bae 


' Powers Regulator Co. 
» Proctor & Schwartz, 
' Protective Life Insurance Co..125 
Provident Life & Accident 
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Libbey-Owens- Ford Glass Co.. 1" 
Loper Co., Ralph E 71 
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Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div.. 57 
Maguire & Co., Inc., John P.. * 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. 


Martindale Electric Co. ...... 191 
Meadows Mfg. Co. ........-. 80 
Medley Mfg. Co. .....eceeee 73 
Meet wba wee cc eee bart * 
Merrow Machine Co. ....... 190 
Minot, Hooper & Co. ........ 72 
’ Monsanto Chemical Co. ..... ad 
National Cotton Council of 
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National Drying Machinery 
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National Oil Products Co. ... 19 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
National Starch Products, Inc.. 61 
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New York & New Jersey 
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CURING — Where resin, set with suitable 
catalysts, is applied in the process of poly- 
merization to impart crush-resistant proper- 
ties, high temperature is vital. The required 


temperature is best maintained by use of 
CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED GENERATORS. 


DRYING — CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED GEN- 
ERATORS supply radiant heat at maximum 
uniformity, speed and efficiency. Special 

units are available for palmers, tenters, loop 
dryers, slashers and thread dryers. 


DYEING — In the process of setting dyes, to 
render them irreversible, CARBOMATIC 


ie INFRA-RED ged stan ap are successfully 
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used. 


@ pee. plants are now profitably using CARBO- 
MATIC units. Consult us about your problem and let 
our skilled engineers plan time-and-money-saving 
installations. Results are guaranteed. 
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~~ The NEW 


A.P.T. plasti-weld’ sossx 


TRADE MARK 


FOR AUTOMATIC RAYON LOOMS 
CANNOT CAUSE A MISTRANSFER 


Mills who have used the new A. P. T. Plasti-Weld Bobbin declare 
it ‘“‘revolutionary,” actually the first basic improvement in bobbin 
construction in 50 years! 

Welded with plastic, this new bobbin features a head, tube and 
ring molded into one single unit instead of several assembled units as 
in conventional bobbins. Thus the barrel cannot pull out, rings cannot 
distort, loosen or change position (see illustration). Result —- NO mis- 
transfers! No yarn damage on adjacent bobbins . . . no weaving defects 
from incorrect position of bobbin in shuttle. 

These outstanding NEW ‘“‘PLASTI-WELD” features now make 
A. P. T. Yarn Carriers first choice for automatic bobbin-changing 
looms as well as first choice for plain and shuttle-changing looms. 

Here are the standard features that have given A. P. T. Yarn 
Carriers preference over bobbins for plain and shuttle-changing looms. 
“‘Plasti-Weld”’ offers these same features, plus those described herein: 





Resistance to distortion from steaming 


PLASTI-WELD OFFERS 


PROVED QUALITY 
Though new to the textile in- 
dustry at large, the Pilasti- 
but controlled delivery due to hard ake Miiiin ths aebtenatic 
looms has proved its value and 
economy to numerous rayon 
weaving mills which have been 
using it experimentally for many 
months — some for a year — 
in 3-shift operations, on both 
Draper and C & K looms. 


and similar causes, elimination of 


splinters, chipping and splitting, free 


surface and deep, well-rounded cor- 


rugations, elimination of crushing from 


pressure of high twist yarns, a firm 


winder package and other valuable 








features that save time and money. 





*At present made only in standard rayon size (No.5 Draper). PATENT APPLIED FOR 


A The head — made of plastic, 
dielectrically preheated and 
“TRANSFER MOLDED’’** 
around tube and inside of ring 
casing (all automatically cen- 
tered), highly shock resistant. 
Thus three separate units 
become one ‘“‘welded’’ unit. 


B Tube — flared and grooved at 
end — will not pull out or 
loosert. 


¢C ‘Rings’ are actually a single 
hardened steel cylinder or 
casing, die formed to extremely 
close tolerances. Cannot work 
loose or change position. Being 
continuous and reinforced with 
plastic, cannot distort. 


D Serrations,in end of ring 
casing, into which head 
is molded, prevent casing 


from turning. 


**PATENTED 
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TENSION CONTROL (2569) Reliance Motor- 
drive for Tension Control is a good example of 
taking full advantage of characteristics inherent 
in the motor. It eliminates troublesome clutches 
. « - contributes substantially to the quality and 
uniformity of product which must be processed 
under tension. 












MAN, 


“ex, He can help machinery builders to put 
basse added sales appeal into that new machine. 
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He can help manufacturing and processing 
plants to get the most from new production machinery 
or processing lines. 























TANDEM OPERATION (3124) The process- 
ing of materials in coil form is facilitated by 
the use of Reliance Tandem (or Range) Drive. 


He can help b tting electric motor-drive into the Material moves faster with less handling . . . 
y £ 

x ; driving parts are simplified, space is saved. This is 

picture early, where it properly and profitably belongs a subject of every-day consideration at Reliance. 


—so that design and planning begin with the question 
“What functions can the motor perform besides 
supplying power?” Reliance engineers in the in- 
dustrial centers listed below can aid you in finding 
profitable answers. 














Motor Drive Provides 
Within Itself a Means of 


SPEED CONTROL + REVERSING 
BRAKING + CONTROLLED ACCELERATION 
TANDEM OPERATION - REMOTE CONTROL 
TENSION CONTROL © SAFETY 


SLOW SPEEDS ("O*wsonse,mBeA> 


Applying these functions to boost production 
and improve quality is APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING. That’s our business. 


SPEED CONTROL (4578) Nothing offers 
greater possibilities for the simplification of 
machine design than Reliance Adjustable-speed 
Drives. Available for both A-c. and D-c. Ease 
and convenience of control contribute to all-day, 
top-notch production. 
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i STREAMLINING (3691) Used asa basis for 

‘ RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING co. streamlined design Reliance Motor-drive con- 

i 1069 Ivanhoe Road + Cleveland 10, Ohio tributes to much more than beauty. Power is 

f , , ste ($.C.) © # closer to where it is meeded,—there are fewer 

4 Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo ® Chicago ® Cincinnati ® Detroit ¢ Greenville (S.C. ouston mechanical “go-betweens”. Control of starting, 

' Los Angeles * Minneapolis © New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore.) © St. Louis stopping, speed changing, reversing are central- 

i i i .C. © and other principal cities ; ld : : ‘ , 

Salt Lake City © San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D ized with other machine operations. The motor is 


made to do its complete job as a production aid. 
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TOO CLOSE 
FOR CAMOUFLAGE 
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Textiles printed today will be looked at closely. 
Their color, their finish must meet postwar standards. Every gum, 

every chemical must do its part. Better stick to a 

name you know, Royce...a gum backed by that name, 
FABRITEX ° No. 5, an outstanding thickener 
for printed effects on better class fabrics ... successfully used in all 
branches of textile printing on silks, synthetics, either by machine 
or screen work ... highly recommended for nylon fabrics... 
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its effectiveness demonstrated by its successful application on 
parachute cloths. Discriminating printers use 
smooth-running, trouble-free GUMOLITE* No.2 
for striking white effects in discharge printing. 
Because of its convenient form GUMOLITENo. 2 is used 
as a finish on quality fabrics, producing 

a more resilient finish than Gum Arabic. Let a Royce 

representative tell you more, furnish you with sample quantities. 


PRA ety Pagal 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | 
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